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THE POPULAR FRONT IN FRANCE: 
PRELUDE OR INTERLUDE? 


WALTER R. SHARP 
University of Wisconsin 


“Frenchman, too conservative to go communist, too anarchistic 
to like fascism, what are you going to do with yourself?” Thus was 
concluded a penetrating diagnosis of contemporary social trends 
in France published about a year ago.’ It is significant that such a 
survey should have come from the pen of a brilliant young journal- 
ist belonging to what may be called the post-war generation. For, 
whatever else recent dramatic developments in French public 
affairs may portend, there is no doubt that political control is 
passing to a new set of leaders, as well as, perhaps, to new ideologies. 

France is now twenty-two years removed from the outbreak of 
the World War. Men born as late as 1900 are approaching middle 
age. Among the eighth of the population now over sixty years of 
age, only a handful of persons remain who can remember the 
Franco-Prussian War. Most of the men who were directing national 
policy through the World War and the peace settlement have died 
—Clemenceau, Poincaré, Briand, Painlevé, Barthou, Viviani, and 
Ribot. Doumergue was the last remaining ‘‘elder statesman” who 
could be called back to the helm at the time of the 1934 crisis. The 
influence of such old-line nationalist leaders as Millerand and Louis 
Marin has been steadily going into eclipse, while André Tardieu, 
the '"Tiger's" chief lieutenant and heir to his political philosophy, 
seems to have been relegated to the political wilderness, where he 
can now fulminate against the folly of parliamentary democracy 
and flirt with fascism.? 


1 Pierre Frédérix, L’ État des Forces en France (Paris, Gallimard, 1935). 

? Since 1933, Tardieu has written one critique of the French parliamentary sys- 
tem after another, each more vehement than its predecessor. His present position 
is well summed up in his France in Danger (London, 1935). 
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The Third Republic, which nearly went to smash on the riotous 
night of 6 février 1934, was then still controlled largely by “old 
men." Since that epochal date, plans for reform or revolution have 
been the order of the day in France. In great profusion they have 
poured from party committees, the new political “leagues,” econo- 
mists, and publicists. Behind the clamor of partisans on the right 
and on the left, however, the most significant general note has 
been youth’s search for a new social synthesis in a world harassed 
by dictatorship and economic confusion. The old shibboleths fail 
longer to satisfy young Frenchmen now approaching intellectual 
maturity. France must not always remain a victim of such "false 
dilemmas” as democracy versus fascism, capitalism versus com- 
munism, or nationalism versus internationalism—so demanded the 
program formulated by a distinguished group of young intellectuals 
in July, 1984, in an attempt to bring together the young men of all 
parties on a common platform. 

Youth being what it is, that attempt naturally proved futile. In 
France, as elsewhere in contemporary Europe, disillusionment has 
driven a large section of youth into the ranks of extremism, right 
and left. But unlike their German or Italian brothers, French 
youth are still free to gravitate left as well as right. 

It is in this general context that the potentialities of the Popular 
Front may be most intelligibly explored. Does it herald, as many 
foreign commentators have suggested, a genuine “New Deal” in 
French politics? Or is it merely an interlude in the game of unstable 
coalitionism to which the Third Republic has so long been accus- 
tomed? Or is it the prelude to révolution à la soviétique, to a coup 
d'état à la fasciste, or to a ‘mixed’ economy operating under a 
revamped political democracy? In these uncertainties the entire 
Western world has an immense stake, for upon the capacity of the 
French Popular Front to make its will effective the future of West- 
ern civilization, in Europe at any rate, may depend. 

3 Plan du 9 Juillet (Paris, Gallimard, 1935). In essence, this plan contemplated a 
strengthened parliamentary executive, a periodic reéxamination of the constitu- 
‘tion every fifteen years, a fuller collaboration of the National Economic Council 
and Council of State in the legislative process, administrative decentralization, a 
general training school for public administrators, control of the press by the organ- 
ized profession of journalists, long-range planning of public works, a regional and 
corporative organization of producers under state guidance [similar to the NRA code 
authorities], minimum wages and a shorter work week, and a program of social 


hygiene and low-cost housing. The similarity of this plan to the program subse- 
quently evolved by the Popular Front in January, 1936, is striking. 
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THE POPULAR FRONT IN FRANCE 859 


| I 

What is the Popular Front? In its most general aspect, 16 repre- 
sents the mobilization of heterogeneous and previously divergent 
forces for the defense of French democracy against the growing 
spectre of fascism. After the political crisis precipitated by the 
Stavisky affair nearly three years ago, the political battleground in 
France assumed an increasingly bi-polar pattern. On the one side 
were the new political leagues—Croix de Feu and other groups of 
lesser importance—operating on a highly disciplined and quasi- 
military basis, and forcing their imprint upon the regular conserva- 
tive party organizations. On the other side stood the liberal re- 
publican, labor, socialist, and communist forces which were at last 
being brought into working unity by fear of an immediate, common 
foe. Without having at the outset any semblance of common post- 
tive program, these groups could at least agree upon a common 
negative platform: Fascisme, voilà l'ennemi! 

The first signs of this new unity appeared in the nation-wide strike 
of February 12, 1934, which was successfully organized by French 
labor groups as a protest against the attack upon Parliament by the 
rioters of the previous week. Participating in this strike were the 
moderate syndicalist C.G.T. and the communist C.G.T.U., acting 
in unison in an effort which ineluded industrial workers, state em- 
ployees, railway workers, and school teachers. On the political 
front, the Communist party, no longer holding to its intransigeant 
"doetrinairism," made overtures to the Socialist party (S.F.I.0.) 
which eventually culminated in a “united action" pact (front 
commun), even though proposals for complete fusion into a single 
workers’ party came to naught. The two trade-union organizations, 
however, were able to reach an agreement for complete union 
which was formally consummated in September, 1935. 

Meanwhile, as disillusionment with Doumergue’s and Flandin's 
"National Union" governments deepened, local committees rep- 
resenting the Socialist and Communist parties, numerous trade- 
union groups, war veterans associations, and other civie groups 
came into being throughout the country. In Paris, a group of dis- 
tinguished intellectuals (professors, writers, and artists), with the 
backing of the League for the Rights of Man, formed a Comité de 
Vigilance des Intellectuels anti-fascistes. On June 17, 1935, this com- 
mittee took the initiative in calling a meeting for the purpose of 
organizing on Bastille Day a grandiose popular demonstration of 
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support for democracy. Out of this rassemblement populaire the 
Popular Front was born. 

Paradoxically enough, the Communists were the first major 
party group to adhere to the plan. Léon Blum’s party, along with 
the small dissident Socialist groups, next fell into line. To secure 
participation by the Radical Socialists—the party par excellence 
of small-propertied peasants, shopkeepers, and artisans—in a proj- 
ect in which their old enemies, the Communists, seemed to be the 
main driving force, was more difficult. Inside the Radical Socialist 
executive committee, Herriot and the moderate wing of the party 
at first held out against the proposal, but finally yielded to the 
“Young Turk” faction led by Daladier, Pierre Cot, and Jacques 
Kayser. The decision to join in the demonstration was dictated by 
the “shock troops" of Paris against “provincial” delegates fearful 
of the attitude of their rural constituents. Once decided upon, 
Radical Socialist participation gave the rassemblement populaire a 
broadly representative base ranging all the way from communists 
to liberal republicans. 

While these developments were going on, the C.G.T. and 
C.G.T.U., not yet completely consolidated, and many other non-po- 
litical organizations, eventually over ninety in number, came into 
the plan. So, in the Place de la Bastille, symbolizing the original pur- 
poses of the great Revolution of 1789, over 300,000 men and women 
massed themselves on the blistering hot afternoon of July 14, 1935, 
sang alternatively the Internationale and the Marseillaise, flaunted 
the hammer and cycle along with the tri-color, and took a prophetic 
oath, which reads, in part, as follows: “We solemnly swear to re- 
main united in order to disarm and dissolve the fascist leagues, to 
defend and develop democratic liberties, to provide bread for the 
workers, employment to youth, and peace to the world." This was 
the answer of the laboring masses to the Croix de Feu’s counter- 
demonstration in the fashionable quarter of Paris (Champs Elysées 
and Arc de Triomphe) later that same afternoon. If he knew well 
his history of the Third Republic, any witness of these two demon- 
strations could sense that a far-reaching realignment of political 
forces was in the making for France. The writer of these lines hap- 
pened to be such an eye-witness. 

A permanent organization for the Popular Front soon took 
shape. A central committee, consisting of delegates from the nine 
most powerful constituent organizations, was set up and charged 
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with the task of formulating a common minimum program. It was 
agreed ‘‘that all decisions of the rassemblement populaire had to be 
unanimous. One single veto was enough to prevent a resolution 
being passed.’’$ 

After five months of tedious and laborious negotiation, such a 
program was evolved. On January 10, 1936, it was published, with 
the understanding that all candidates in the forthcoming elections 
should be obligated to subscribe to its provisions in order to secure 
support from the united left on the second ballot. The Popular 
Front as such, however, did not propose to run candidates, and 
each participating party group remained free to nominate its own 
slate for the first ballot. 

An examination of the Popular Front program reveals in how 
far the double impact of fascism and the economic crisis had pro- 
duced arapprochement of immediate objectives among the constit- 
uent groups, whatever their position on fundamental doctrine 
might still be. For the French Communists, Stalin’s famous decla- 
ration to Laval in May, 1935, praising French national defense 
policy, the negotiation of the Franco-Soviet mutual assistance 
pact, and perhaps direct orders from Moscow by way of the Third 
International, had combined to produce a ‘‘gradualism” which was 
more “gradual,” even, than the Blum Socialists of the Second 
International were at first willing to support. The latter, however, 
had already, in 1933-34, been infected with the germs of ‘‘sociali- 
zation by stages" on a national scale.5 The radically altered set-up 
in Europe dictated a shift of emphasis from international to na- 
tional action if France was to be saved from the menace of fascism. 
Continued advocacy of "integral" socialism might push peasants 
and small business men into the arms of the Right, make ‘‘demo- 
cratic”? unity impossible, and invite resort to violence by the 
vociferous apostles of authoritarianism.9 The tragic fate of the 


4 Cf. J. Kayser, ‘France and the International Situation," International Affairs, 
July-Aug., 1936. The official name of the Popular Front has thus far remained 
merely the Rassemblement Populaire. 

5 This internal crise de doctrine had led in 1934 to the secession of a number of 
leaders, including Déat and Marquet, who established their own neo-socialist party 
(Parti socialiste de France). Later, in 1985, this group united with Paul-Boncour's 
Republican Socialists to form the Union sociale et républicaine. 

€ In 1935, a “‘green-shirted,’’ quasi-fascist movement known as the Front Paysan 
appeared in rural France, especially Brittany. Led by the picturesque Henri Dor- 
gères, it condemned parliamentary “ineptitude,” urged tax strikes, resistance to 
mortgage foreclosures, and proposed a reorganization of the French state on a cor- 
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German working classes had taught the Communists the impor- 
tance of common action with socialists and liberals if fascist reac- 
tion was to be averted. 

On the right flank of the newly organized Popular Front, eco- 
nomic developments since the war had shaken the confidence of 
the Radical Socialist rank and file in the efficacy of “economic 
liberalism.” The war, inflation, and the slump of 1931 had so nearly 
emptied their pocketbooks as to undermine their traditional faith 
in governmental non-interference with the processes of the large- 
scale capitalism. An accumulation of agricultural surpluses over 
several years had brought on ruinously low prices for farm products, 
caused tax strikes in rural areas, and made many a peasant recep- 
tive to the appeal of state control over an increasing segment of 
the national economy—in particular, over the “financial” and 
"industrial" oligarchies from which Jacques Bonhomme thought 
he was suffering. To a small-propertied class whose property was 
becoming profitless, the blessings of economic individualism and 
the old-styled “rights of man" no longer offered the allurement 
they once did. Liberty must be geared in with economic security. 

Thus was it possible for communist, socialist, and liberal to join 
in a common manifesto in defense of “Liberty, Peace and Bread”: 
(1) In defense of “liberty,” their program called for a general 
amnesty for political prisoners, the dissolution of all private, quasi- 
military organizations; abrogation of decree-laws restricting free- 
dom of opinion; press reform by assuring to journalists a decent 
means of existence and putting an end to the scandals of financial 
advertising; the organization of government radio broadcasting 
on a basis of equal treatment for all political and social groups; 
respect for the right of all workers freely to organize; increased 
support for the public school system; the raising of the compulsory 
school age to fourteen years; and guarantees, to pupils and teachers 
alike, of full freedom of conscience and discussion. 

(2) In defense of “peace,” the Popular Front proposed to 
strengthen the collective security system, to take the initiative in 
plans for disarmament, to nationalize war industries and abolish 
the private traffic in arms, to repudiate secret diplomacy, to under- 


porate and regional basis. (Cf. B. de Jouvenel, “Le Front Paysan," Revue de Paris, 
Dec. 1, 1935). Running counter to this movement is the Confédération Nationale 
Paysanne, with the objective of organizing agricultural workers, on a syndioalist 
basis, into États généraux de la paysannerie. (Cf. La Tribune du Fonctionnaire, Mar. 
7, 1936, for a summary of its purposes.) 
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take to bring back to Geneva those states that had withdrawn, 
“to render more flexible the procedure envisaged by the Covenant of the 
League for the peaceful revision of treaties dangerous to the peace of 
the world" [italics mine], and to extend to Eastern and Central 
Europe a system of security pacts on the Franco-Soviet model. 

(3) In defense of “bread,” it was proposed (a) to restore con- 
sumer purchasing power by setting up a national unemployment 
fund, by reducing the work-week without lowering the weekly 
wage, by providing adequate retirement pensions for industrial 
workers, and by rapidly executing a public works program to be 
financed jointly by central and local governments; (b) to alleviate 
the agricultural crisis by “revalorizing” farm products, by creating 
a national agency to fix the price of wheat and control its market- 
ing, by expanding agricultural credit, by supporting codperatives, 
by suspending foreclosures, and by reducing mortgage burdens; 
(c) to regulate the banking profession and to transform the Bank : 
of France from a private into a public institution; and (d) to con- 
duct a “financial housecleaning” by revising the tax system so as 
to eliminate evasion and secure additional revenue by heavily tax- 
ing all incomes over 75,000 francs, and by confiscating funds held 
in concealment abroad or their equivalent at home. 


II 


The sixteenth parliamentary election campaign of the Third 
Republic officially opened on the 7th of April. In accordance with 
French electoral law, the first polling day was set for three weeks 
later. At the outset of the contest, the Popular Front felt confident 
of winning a majority in the new Chamber. Even the conservative 
press admitted that the Left would make substantial gains. Shortly 
after the publication of the Popular Front program in January, 
the Radical Socialists had withdrawn their support from the Laval 
government, in part because they had grown impatient with its 
half-hearted support of League sanctions against Italy and its 
reluctance in ordering the dissolution of the rightist leagues"; in 
part, also, because by its defeat the Left could gain control of the 
Ministry of the Interior during the approaching campaign—an 
advantage of no small importance in a French national election." 

7 Laval was succeeded on January 24 by Albert Sarraut, whose cabinet had a 
left-center focus and could count on the entire Radical Socialist bloc, Flandin's 


Left Republicans, and Déat and Paul-Boncour's dissident Socialists for a majority 
in the Chamber. 
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In several respects the 1936 electoral contest broke pre 
in French political history. First, it brought a record nu 
candidates into the field—4,815 in all, in comparison wi 
3,837 in 1932, 3,763 in 1928, and 2,765 in 19248 This 
meant an average of nearly eight aspirants for each of. 
seats, scattered among nearly twenty different party 
Second, radio broadcasting was extensively used by all pai 
the first time in a French national election.’ Third, despite 
spread feeling that the fate of the Republic might depend u 
outcome of the voting, the campaign was singularly fre 
violence or disorder. Fourth, the percentage of non-voting : 
the unprecedentedly low level of 15.7, the only previous 
election to approach this figure being that of 1924, whe 
per cent failed to go to the polls.!? 

The leadership of the Popular Front at first considered 
visability of uniting on common candidates for the first 
It was soon apparent that this idea would have to be aba 
in favor of party freedom, with the understanding, howev 
in the ballotiage all but the highest candidate should wit 
except in cases of special agreement." In similar manner, 
the conservative party groups presented its own slate of can: 
It was reported, without apparent contradiction, that de la I 
the Croix de Feu leader, ordered his followers to vote C 
nist on the first ballot in the hope that enough "frightened" . 
Socialists would swing to the conservative candidate on the 
ballot to elect him. If the first part of the maneuver work 
second signally failed. | 

Tactically, the Right relied chiefly on the time-worn ar 
“saving the country from bolshevism." “Only one thing cot 

8 Le Temps, April 20, 1936. 

? The organization of the French radio includes both private and go 
stations. The latter are managed by the P.T.T. and financed by a tax on 
sets. In 1934, only 1,400,000 French sets were in operation, in contrast x 
5,000,000 each in Germany and Great Britain. Political broadcasting is reg 
a special commission under the P.T.T. In principle, all party groups are gu 
equal treatment; in fact, government parties appear to have some advant: 
selection of time on the air. In the 1936 campaign, political speeches were c 
broadcast from 8 to 8:30 p.m.-—'‘les demi-heures électorales," as the press cal 

1€ Of 11,927,852 registered voters, 10,054,749 exercised their suffrag 
first ballot, according to Le Temps of May 3, 1936. From 1881 to 1924, nc 
consistently exceeded 20 per cent in French national election, 


11 On April 30, Radical Socialist, Socialist, and Communist Mational pa 
quarters issued instructions of this character to their local organizations. 
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us," declared de la Rocque: “beat communism!” Day in and day 
out, the reactionary Parisian press taunted the Radicals with 
having been “duped” by the new Communist strategy. “Radical- 
ism wil pay, but France will also pay," thundered Henry de 
Kerillis, arch-propagandist for the Comité des Forges." “The Front 
Populaire meant all the calamities in the calendar. It meant war, 
civil and international. It meant the collapse of the franc . . . and 
the collectivization of the vineyards, the nationalization of women 
and the destruction of the family, the raping of nuns and the 
burning of churches, death and disorder, with a German invasion 
and a fascist dictatorship to redress the balance." Warned the 
election manifesto of Flandin’s Alliance démocratique: “The coun- 
try must never forget that the Front Populaire has been inspired 
by Communists.” The “awful examples" of Russia and now 
Spain must be avoided at all costs! 

The country, however, refused to be stampeded by any such 
formidable catalogue of threatened .“‘disasters.”” Popular Front 
campaigners were successful in convincing the majority that the 
real menace to republican liberties came rather from the fascist- 
inspired policies of the self-styled ‘‘republican front," in the crea- 
tion of which de la Rocque essayed the thankless rôle of arbiter. 
“Up France—against the tyranny of money!," exhorted another 
favorite type of poster used by the Left front. “It behooves you 
to vote Socialist," urged the election manifesto of Léon Blum's 
own party, “in order that the public credit may no longer be under 
the dictation of high finance and that the Bank of France may 
become the Bank of the Nation."!5 Since France no longer had a 
king, the Bank of France no longer had need of ‘‘regents.’’!” 

Communist propaganda was admirably designed to allay bour- 
geois fears. On the whole, it was more concrete, less highbrow, and 
closer to the deeply rooted instincts of the people than that of the 
Socialist party. Small business, for example, was reassured by prom- 

12 [n an interview quoted in l'Ordre, May 2, 1936. 

18 L’ Echo de Paris, April 30, 1936. After the final voting had revealed the amaz- 
ing proportions of the Popular Front victory, Le Temps caustically referred to the 
“fate” of the Radicals as follows: “Les responsables sont en même temps les victimes.” 
(May 5, 1936). 

u M. E. Ravage, “The French Socialists in Power," N. Y. Nation, June 3, 1936. 

16 From an editorial in Le Temps, April 8, 1936. 

16 For the full text of this manifesto, cf. Le Populaire, April 6, 1936. 


17 J.-F. Compeyrot, “Reflexions sur les Elections," Revue Pol. et Parl., May 10, 
1936. 
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ises of cheap credit and government subsidies. High tax levies 
were to be imposed only upon incomes of over 75,000 francs, and 
not upon the “little fellow." “For a France free, strong, and 
happy!," was a slogan that may have sounded strange, coming 
from men who, as orthodox Marxists, had categorically refused, 
only two years earlier, to vote for military appropriations or to 
have any traffic with bourgeois or “reformist” parties; but Hitler- 
ism had imposed upon them a new imperative. “We Communists,” 
proclaimed their dynamic young national sécretary, Maurice 
Thorez, “have reconciled the tri-color flag of our fathers and the 
red flag of our hopes. We appeal to you, workers, peasants, intel- 
lectuals, young and old, men and women—+to all of you, people of 
France.” 18 

On more concrete matters, notably foreign policy and devalua- 
tion, considerable confusion and vagueness were noticeable inside 
the two major coalitions. There were those on the right who 
wanted a Franco-German rapprochement, even though it be with 
Hitler’s Germany ; others declared that such an idea was impossible 
of achievement. Among the Radicals were fervent apostles of col- 
lective security, like M. Herriot; alongside them were others who 
desired “a more immediately realizable policy, even if it involved 
direct negotiations with Germany and Italy.” In the ranks of the 
Socialists, a similar confusion prevailed among those who argued 
that “French diplomacy should above all be anti-Fascist and anti- 
Hitler” and those who emphasized ‘‘the absolute necessity of main- 
taining peace.” Nearly everybody declared against devaluation 
of the franc, but without being sure that it could be avoided, or, 
at any rate, without being able to specify a feasible alternative 
policy. 

While the results of the first ballot on April 26 indicated a dis- 
tinct trend toward the left, few observers then foresaw the amaz- 
ing proportions of the victory which the Popular Front was to win 
a week later. Only 185 out of 618 seats were filled in the first pol- 
ling, 122 of them going to parties on the right.?° In comparison 


18 Asreported in Le Temps, April 19, 1936. 

19 J, Kayser, op. cit., International Affairs, July-Aug., 1936. 

20 This was but 30 per cent of the total number, as against 42 per cent in 1932 
and 31 per cent in 1928. Only three dépariements in metropolitan France elected all 
their representatives au premier tour, while in 22 départements ballottage was neces- 
sary for the entire quota of seats. Le Temps, May 3, 1936. Of the 185 men elected 
on the first ballot, 149 were members of the old Chamber. 
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left to right, party strength in the new Chamber is distributed as 
follows :?? 


Popular Front Opposition 
Communists 72 Democratic Left and Inde- 

pendent Radicals 39 

Socialists (S.F.I.O.) 149 Popular Democrats 13 

Social and Republican Union Left Republicans 44 
(dissidents) . 29 

Radical Socialists 109 Social Action and Agrarians 39 

Independent Left | Popular Action 16 
(fragments) 28 

Republican Federation 59 

: _ Independent Republicans 12 

Total 387 222 


Not only did the impressive Left majority of 165 exceed all 
expectations, but the swelling of the Communist delegation from 
12 in the old Chamber to 72 in the new constituted twice as great 
a gain as the latter had dared to hope for. Moreover, for the first 
time in the history of French national elections, the Socialists 
emerged as the largest single voting group in the Chamber—con- 
siderably larger, of course, than they would have achieved under a 
system of proportional representation.” 

In attempting to explain the results of the 1936 elections, French 
political observers are substantially agreed on two points: first, 
that the electorate remained firmly attached to the principles of 
democracy, and second, that it wished to register an emphatic 
protest against existing economic conditions. There was a desire, 
somewhat confused and not wholly articulate, for some sort of 
change. Within the general framework of democracy, new men with 
a new policy were sought. 

23 As reported in the Journal Officiel, June 10, 1936. These totals do not include 
nine deputies not affiliated with any official party group. 


% On a proportional basis, the popular vote on the first ballot would have given 
the major Popular Front parties the following quotas of seats: 


Proportional Actual 
Communists 91 72 
Socialists 111 149 
Radical Socialists 87 109 


The total number of Popular Front seats would have been reduced from 387 to 
346. The Communists, in particular, suffered from the existing electoral system 
because their vote was concentrated in a comparatively small number of industrial 
constituencies. Over half of the Communist contingent in the new Chamber repre- 
sents the region of Greater Paris. In contrast, the Socialist vote was widely dis- 
tributed throughout provincial France, including a considerable rural strength. 
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That not only parties, but individuals as well, were changed by 
the elections is indicated by the fact that 277 members (45 per 
cent) of the new Chamber were without previous service in Par- 
liament. Among them were more than forty artisans and manual 
laborers. Many of the new deputies, moreover, were young men in 
their thirties or forties, a few of them still in their twenties. Notable 
among the older conservative leaders suffering defeat were Frank- 
lin Bouillon, who lost to a Communist; Jean Fabry, former minister 
of war; and Jean Gay, extreme Rightist. On the moderate Leit, 
M. Herriot barely escaped defeat by his nationalist opponent; 
while M. Déat, neo-socialist air minister in the Sarraut cabinet, 
was beaten by a Communist. On the other hand, all the outstand- 
ing leaders of the Popular Front were elected. 

Granted the magnitude of the Popular Front’s success, there is 
little reason for assuming that the large popular strength attained 
by the Socialists and Communists is a safe measure of the extent 
to which the doctrines of Marxian socialism have been accepted 
by the French masses. Discontent with deflation, the decree-laws, 
unemployment, and rising living costs drove thousands to support 
the reformist program of the Popular Front without any intention 
of swallowing the implications of revolutionary Marxism-—all the 
more in that the leadership of two big parties on the extreme left 
repeatedly insisted during the campaign that they were as ‘‘patriot- 
ic" and “republican” as old-line radicals. 

Nevertheless, in one vitally important regard the elections of 
1936 constitute a “veritable revolution in French political tradi- 
tion." They have substituted for habitually unstable and hetero- 
geneous parliamentary majorities, dominated by l'esprit radical, a 
compact, dynamic majority in which l’esprit ouvrier is uppermost.” 


III 


If the Socialists as a group were momentarily stunned at finding 
themselves faced for the first time with the responsibility of form- 
ing à government, Léon Blum himself showed no signs of panic. 
Within a few hours after the outcome of the elections became 
known, he unequivocally announced to the country: “The Socialist 

25 With the exception of the Bloc National election of 1919, when 370 new depu- 
ties were elected, this figure represents the highest turnover of legislative personnel 


since the first parliament of the Third Republic. 


2 In this connection, cf. the suggestive editorial comments of l’Europe nouvelle, 
May 9, 1936. 
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party is ready to assume the rôle which belongs to it—to constitute 
and direct the government of the Front Populaire.” While the 
Sarraut cabinet was carrying on in routine fashion during the 
month of May, the veteran Socialist leader reassured the business 
community that, although he intended ‘‘to redistribute the power 
of wealth which had accumulated in a few hands,... he had no 
intention of destroying that capital which is the result of industry 
and economy.’’’ As a result, bank shares, which had fallen badly 
in value, soon recovered and the franc regained stability on the 
exchanges. 

Blum’s negotiations with the other Left groups regarding their 
participation in his ministry, however, brought him three disap- 
pointments. By unanimous vote, the political bureau of the Com- 
munist party not unexpectedly declined his invitation to enter the 
government, on the alleged ground that such action might provoke 
“a state of fear and panic in the reactionary press" and jeopardize 
the program of the new government; but the party would give its 
loyal and unreserved support to Popular Front policies.?? Similarly, 
the C.G.T. declared, through its secretary, M. Jouhaux, that al- 
though it would be happy to collaborate with the government on 
technical matters, its traditional policy of non-participation in 
state politics compelled it to refuse the offer of a cabinet portfolio.?? 
This narrowed the premier-designate’s field of choice to three 
groups: his own party, the Radical Socialists, and Paul-Boncour’s 
Social and Republican Union. The third disappointment was M. 
Herriot’s refusal to take the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, because, 
as he said, he had lost his hold on the Radical Socialists and become 
too unpopular as a result of his stand in favor of paying the Ameri- 
can war debt. 

If the refusal of the Communists to share in the responsibility 
of governing gave rise to pardonable skepticism in conservative 
circles, the formers’ proposal that Popular Front committees be 
formed in each local constituency for the purpose of assuring active 
popular control over government policy was vitriolically branded as 
a “soviet maneuver." Would not these committees act as “embryo 
soviets," as instruments of insidious propaganda, as agencies with 


27 As reported in the New York Times, June 14, 1936. 

28 Cf. Le Temps, May 16, 1936. 

29 Jbid., May 18, 1936. Presumably, M. Blum wanted M. Jouhaux for the port- 
folio either of Labor or of National Economy. 
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which to prepare the revolution? Some Socialists, and many radi- 
cals also, seemed rather wary of the idea. The Communists con- 
tinued to insist that they would do nothing to endanger the success 
of the program on which the Front Populaire had won the election. 
‘In addition to the official ministry in Paris, however, a ‘ministère 
des masses," as it were, should be set up throughout the country 
in order to provide as wide a basis as possible for popular support 
of the government. 

Meanwhile, an epidemic of strikes had broken out in the indus- 
trial suburbs of Paris. Beginning on May 26, over 500,000 workers 
had by June 5 occupied 300 factories, starting with metallurgical 
and munitions plants, then spreading to the petrol, chemical, 
paper, textile, and building industries in various part of the coun- 
try, and finally extending to department stores, restaurants, and 
cafés. It was in an atmosphere of electric tension, therefore, that 
Parliament convened on June 4 and the new government took 
office. 

M. Blum lost no time in presenting his cabinet to the Chamber. 
It proved to be of almost record size, including twenty-one minis- 
ters and fourteen under-secretaries.? Of its thirty-five members, 
sixteen were Socialists; thirteen, Radical Socialists; and three, 
dissident Socialists. Three belonged to no party. Twenty-seven 
were deputies, four were senators, and four came from outside 
Parliament. Although there were precedents for selecting non- 
parliamentarians, the inclusion of three women was a genuine 
innovation. The new cabinet proved unusual in two other respects: 
(l)twenty-five of its members were without previous ministerial 
experience, and (2) it was composed of what is, for French politics, 
a surprisingly youthful group of men and women. Upon taking 
office, their average age was only fifty, four of them being under 
forty, and only three over sixty. 

For the purpose of improving inter-departmental coóperation, 
M. Blum introduced a further interesting departure. The various 
ministries were grouped functionally under five heads: (1) national 
defense, (2) general administration, (3) foreign relations and 
France overseas, (4) national economy, and (5) social solidarity. 
The ministers and under-secretaries in each group were to consti- 
tute a committee of administrative coórdination. Several new 
social services were recognized by the creation of additional under- 


*? Tt was the largest since the Clemenceau government of 1917—20. 
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secretaryships, as, for example, sports, leisure, and child welfare. 
In announcing the personnel of his government, M. Blum ex- 
plained to the press some of the reasons for the changes :* 


The presentation of this list somewhat differs from the customary 
style. I have not acted thus in order to avail myself cheaply of the ap- 
pearance of an innovator. I have not sought to do this for the sake of 
originality. My purpose is to answer very serious needs. 

I decided to take the office of president of the council without portfolio 
because I have always considered the premier’s function essentially one 
of codrdination and correlation. The more logical distribution of minis- 
terial work should permit deeper administrative reforms. 

Such distribution of work will facilitate reforms in permitting pre- 
liminary classification of ministerial business. 

I desire in this respect to go further as the new government goes on. 
It is a necessity at a period in which state functions are constantly in- 
creasing and becoming so varied. Our effort needs to be concentrated 
through uniform direction upon essentials, which the situation demands 
as a result of the extreme diversity of work in each ministerial depart- 
ment. 


IV 

At the time when these lines were written, the first phase of the 
Popular Front government had come to a close. After a momentous 
session of ten weeks, Parliament adjourned on August 14 with the 
enactment of over sixty pieces of reform legislation to its credit. 
For courageous political drive and effective parliamentary general- 
ship, no French cabinet has ever before approached the record 
made by M. Blum and his colleagues. Well might he take pride in 
claiming, during the final session of the Chamber, that “the great- 
est social movement which had been accomplished since the 
foundation of the Third Republie had been done without any 
shedding of blood, but by persuasion only.’’” 

The government's task, however, had not been an easy one. It 
had to act quickly, boldly, and simultaneously on three different 
fronts—the industrial, the legislative, and the international. Pre- 
mier Blum's most immediate problem was to keep the epidemic 
of labor strikes from degenerating into violence and anarchy. For, 
as he correctly diagnosed the situation in his radio appeal to the 
nation on June 5: “To be effective, the government must have 
public security. It would be paralyzed by any infringement of 
order, by any interruption in the vital services of the nation. Any 

Quoted in the New York Times, June 5, 1936. Another deviation from time- 
honored custom was the designation as vice-president of the council of ministers, 


not of the minister of justice, but the minister of national defense. 
3? Quoted in New York Times, August 15, 1936. 
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panic, any confusion, would serve to obscure the designs of the 
adversaries of the Popular Front, among whom some are already 
preparing for revenge. The government demands, therefore, that 
the workers submit to law in so far as their claims can be settled 
by law and that they pursue their other claims with calm, dignity, 
and discipline. It demands from the employers an examination of 
these claims in a large spirit of justice. It regrets that the intransi- 
geant attitude of the employers coincides with its coming to 
power.” By “claims that can be settled by law," M. Blum had 
reference to the three major labor reforms contained in the Popular 
Front’s platform: the forty-hour week, paid vacations, and col- 
lective wage contracts. The enactment of laws incorporating these 
proposals, he promised, would be asked of Parliament before it 
adjourned for the summer vacation. 

It was, indeed, a nasty dilemma that confronted him as a veteran 
Socialist leader who was now the head of a government responsible 
to a Parliament, the majority of whose members were not really 
socialist in the lower house, let alone in the upper. To be successful, 
his course must be one which would satisfy enough of the workers’ 
demands to induce them to return to work, without at the same 
time going so far as to alienate the support of that pivotal section 
of French opinion which, while generally sympathetic to the work- 
ers’ grievances, was sincerely shocked by the “illegality” of their 
seizure of employers’ property. 

By the middle of June, with a million workers in all parts of 
France on strike, on farms as well as in the cities, many commenta- 
tors were beginning to characterize the phenomenon as “the begin- 
ning of revolution.” Else why should the workers be resorting to 
“direct action" at this time? Was there not a government in power 
that had promised them the realization of all they had a right to 
expect, given the existing limitations of the national economy? 
Who had, in fact, ordered the workers to go on strike? It was nat- 
ural for conservative circles to point the finger of blame at the 
Communist leaders. Here was another bolshevik maneuver under- 
taken with a view, first, to disrupting the Blum government, and 
then to seizing power by means of a general strike. 

Such evidence as is available does not substantiate the charge 
that the strikes were deliberately plotted by the national Com- 


33 Jbid., June 6, 1936. 
“ Cf. R. Pinon, “Histoire Politique," Revue des Deux Mondes, July 1, 1936. 
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munist organization, even if its propaganda did indirectly influence 
the behavior of certain labor groups. Not only did the secretary- 
general of the Communist party remind the Paris workers on June 
11 that “they should know when to end a strike,” but M. Jouhaux 
denied that the C.G.T. had issued a single strike order to any part 
of its rapidly expanding membership. Furthermore, in his radio 
address of June 6, he assured the population that food, health, and 
security services would be maintained at all costs. As a prominent 
English correspondent in Paris observed, it is probable that “the 
strike was largely, though in many cases not entirely, spontaneous. 
In many factories it was decided upon an hour, or half an hour, in 
advance by a small organized group—usually communist—who 
declared that at such-and-such a moment the works would be 
‘occupied.’ How far these enterprising local communists acted on 
instructions from above is uncertain.” The chances are that most 
of the strikers, emboldened by the sweep of the Left’s electoral 
victory, sensed that it gave them a golden opportunity to secure 
wage increases such as they might not soon have again. This inter- 
pretation of the strikes is supported by their uniformly peaceful 
character. Nowhere was violence or sabotage resorted to. The 
workers merely ‘folded their arms" and “staid in" their places 
without working. An atmosphere almost of gaiety prevailed among 
the employees of certain establishments, notably the department 
stores of Paris. Except for a few days when truckmen and petrol 
distributors stopped work in the Paris area, the general public 
suffered little inconvenience. Although peasant proprietors here 
and there reacted rather vehemently against the occupation of 
their farms, the sympathy of the urban population remained, by 
and large, with the workers.* 

Speaking before the Chamber on June 6, M. Blum said that while 
he did not consider the workers’ occupation of the factories “legal 
according to the civil law," the government's task was to serve as 
arbiter and conciliator. Accordingly, he assumed responsibility the 
next day for negotiating the “Matignon agreement” between rep- 
resentatives of the General Confederation of Labor and the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Production, by the terms of which the 
employers were to recognize the right of the workers to organize 


3% A. Werth, "France's New Leaf," New Statesman and Nation, June 27, 1936. 
3$ For an interesting discussion of the attitude of rural France, cf. P. Dominique’s 
editorial in l’Europe nouvelle, July 25, 1936. 
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and make collective wage contracts, by which wage increases of 
from seven to fifteen per cent were promised, and by which the 
employers pledged themselves to apply the forty-hour-week law 
in good faith and to grant paid vacations to their employees. The 
general provisions of this accord were to be followed by specific 
agreements in each industry concerned. 

M. Jouhaux at once hailed the Matignon accord as “the greatest 
victory in the history of French trade unionism." Taking into ac- 
count the effect of paid vacations and reduced hours of work, it 
was his boast that the workers had really gained the equivalent of 
a thirty-five per cent increase in wage scales. This claim was later 
contested by impartial observers, who pointed out that in reality 
the most favored workers could expect no more than a net twelve 
per cent gain, while some would actually lose. Using less re- 
strained rhetoric in addressing his comrades on June 14, M. 
Thorez called the labor victory “a bloodless revolution.” “The 
strikers,” he added, “had not damaged the factories because they 
knew they would soon become their property.'? 

In plain language, the facts were that the employers had yielded 
—not so much out of the generosity of their hearts as because they 
knew that if they did not yield, Messrs. Blum and Jouhaux had 
decided to requisition certain industrial and commercial establish- 
ments, order the workers back to work, and pay them with govern- 
ment funds. Once begun on a temporary and partial scale, where 
would nationalization stop? No doubt, also, some employers were 
activated by the hope that devaluation, higher prices, a “controlled 
economy," government collapse, and then fascist dictatorship 
would follow in quick succession. M. Jouhaux himself voiced a fear 
that "some such vicious circle as this" might occur. 

The Matignon agreement did not bring an immediate end to the 
strikes. The contagion spread to new groups of workers in indus- 
tries where the employers were slow in carrying out their promises, 
or where the employees were induced to exact larger wage demands 
than had been contemplated by the terms of the agreement. Prod- 
ded by its Radical Socialist supporters, the government was forced 
to station Republican Guards at strategic points in Paris and take 
other precautionary measures to protect public order. By the mid- 
dle of June, the evacuation of 400 factories was effected and most 


37 Cf, P. Dominique, in l’Europe nouvelle, June 20, 1936. 
38 As reported in the New York Times, June 15, 1936. 
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of the major strikes were terminated. Nevertheless, sporadic out- 
breaks continued to take place in provincial centers and rural 
areas. Conservative opinion was becoming increasingly alarmed as 
unrest persisted. In the Senate, this uneasiness culminated on July 
7 in a vigorous interpellation of the government’s policy, during the 
course of which the Minister of the Interior (M. Salengro) was re- 
luctantly forced to promise that he would not permit a recurrence 
of the “‘stay-in” strikes. If there were future attempts to occupy 
factories or farms, he said, “the government would, by all appro- 
priate means, put a stop to them." The Rightist press was quick to 
characterize the Senate’s vote of confidence in the government to 
“assure public order" as amounting to ‘a vote of censure"; while 
from the Communist angle l'Humanité refused to believe that the 
Minister of the Interior meant that he would go so far as to use 
force against the workers.” Later, M. Salengro interpreted his 
pledge in the sense that force would be employed only if persuasion 
failed. On July 11, a committee of delegates of all the Left parties 
. issued “a solemn warning to the workers against continuation of 
action that would alienate publie sympathy, and gave its approval 
to the promise made by the Minister of the Interior.’’*° By the 
beginning of August, the strike fever had definitely subsided, al- 
though occasional flare-ups among farm workers still gave the gov- 
ernment cause for concern. 

As embarrasing as were the strikes for the Popular Front cabi- 
net, they may have proved a blessing in disguise. Not only did they 
have the effect of speeding up the tempo of the government in 
presenting its reform program to Parliament, but, inspired by fear, 
neither employers nor legislators dared resist the passage of the 
labor bills. Within three weeks of the opening of Parliament, the 
first section of M. Blum’s program was on the statute books: (1) 
the establishment of a forty-hour week for all workers in industry 
and commerce; (2) the legalization of collective wage contracts; 
(3) the requirements that annual paid vacations of at least two 
weeks be granted to all wage-earners and salaried employees in 
industry, commerce, agriculture, domestic service, and the liberal 
professions; (4) a law removing existing ‘‘waivers’’ on all salaries 
up to 12,000 francs for state and local public employees, with a 
reduced waiver scale for employees in the middle brackets, and 
restoring the former scale of bonuses to large families; and (5) the 

38 Issue of July 8, 1936. 40 New York Times, July 12, 1936. 
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restoration of veterans’ pensions." All of these measures were over- 
whelmingly voted without appreciable amendment by the Senate, 
or, for that matter, extended debate. Amazingly enough, the vote 
in the upper chamber was in some cases unanimous. 

To the rest of the government’s program, which had less direct 
relation to the labor crisis, there was more determined resistance. 
Nevertheless, M. Blum and his ministers were able to iron out 
such differences of opinion as developed between the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies by interspersing skilful argumentation 
on the floor with equally skilful persuasion of party leaders in 
private conference and frequent appeals to public opinion by press 
and radio. In the Chamber, the Left front majority held firm 
throughout the long, warm weeks of debate, despite the restiveness 
of members who wanted the session to adjourn, as customarily, 
by Bastille Day. Some compromises with the more conservative 
Senate had to be made, notably on the bills to reorganize the man- 
agement of the Bank of France, to establish a National Wheat 
Board, and to nationalize the munitions industry. But there was 
no sacrifice of major principle at any stage. 

Space does not permit more than a bare enumeration of the 
other major pieces of legislation which were driven through Parlia- 
ment by the time it was allowed to go home on August 14. The 
list itself is impressive: (1) the raising of the compulsory school age 
to fourteen years; (2) authorization of the government to lower the 
retirement age for state employees so as to open the doors of the 
public service to a larger number of young persons; (8) the organi- 
zation of the coal market and regulation of the prices of mineral 
products by state authority; (4) the adoption of a new twenty- 
billion-franc public works program to extend over a three-year 
period, the funds to be used mainly for the improvement of social 
hygiene, housing, educational, scientific, and recreational facilities; 
(5) the extension of cheap credit and government subsidies to small 
business; and (6) a moratorium on farm mortgages and certain 
categories of rents. 

The government did not stop with economic and social reform. 
Its Socialist minister of finance, M. Vincent Auriol, had for many 
years studied and preached the need of revising the notoriously 
inefficient and complicated French system of taxation. Now, in 
office, the necessity of finding ways and means of meeting the huge 

#1 Journal Officiel, June 26, 1936. 
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Treasury deficit which he inherited, and, what was more, of paying 
for the heavy costs of the new social legislation, obliged him at 
once to seek new and wider fiscal powers. Thus he forced through 
a law authorizing the confiscation of assets held by French citizens 
in concealment abroad; obtained power to reorganize completely 
the procedure of public accounting; and secured authority to pre- 
pare a plan for simplifying the system of tax assessment and col- 
lection for submission to Parliament in the autumn—a step which 
he believed would produce much additional revenue without in- 
creasing tax rates. 

To meet his immediate budgetary problem, M. Auriol persuaded 
Parliament to direct the Bank of France to advance ten billion 
francs to the Treasury. He then proceeded to consolidate into 
long-term advances bearing no interest another fourteen billion 
francs’ worth of short-term Treasury bills which the Bank had re- 
discounted. The Finance Minister’s third move was to appeal to 
the masses to subscribe to a new Treasury loan issued in denomi- 
nations as small as 200 francs, with interest payable in advance on 
six months or one year bonds, which might be discounted at any 
time at the Bank of France. The people must come to the support 
of their government’s social policies, Auriol warned, or face de- 
valuation.? How successful this attempt at “popular” financing 
would be, remained in doubt as these lines were written. 

The seriousness and breadth of the Blum government’s purpose 
to inaugurate a “New Deal" are illustrated by a variety of sugges- 
tive moves in other directions. It has, for example, set up a com- 
mittee of inquiry on the needs and aspirations of native peoples in 
the French colonies and mandated territories, with a view to pro- 
posing reforms. Its energetic young Minister of Education 1s pre- 
paring a plan for a new national school for the training of public 
administrators. It has ordered a drastic reduction in the appro- 
priation of secret funds for subsidizing newspapers and other 
propaganda uses. Its newly created Department of Leisure is 
organizing inexpensive excursions to the countryside and the sea 
which workers and their families may enjoy during their annual 
vacation periods. Most amazing of all, from the cultural standpoint, 
is that the government has dared to lay its hands upon the classics- 
ridden Comédie Francaise and Opéra Comique by appointing ‘‘mod- 
ernist" directors to “rejuvenate” them! 


42 The amount of this Auriol loan was not fixed in advance. 
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V 


Looking ahead, M. Blum announced in his first declaration to 
Parliament that the government intended to present in October a 
second series of reforms, with a view to establishing & national 
unemployment fund, insurance against agricultural calamities, and 
old age pensions.9 Along with the revision of the tax system, the 
prompt passage of these measures would virtually complete the 
enactment of the domestic aspects of the January program within 
a year after its formulation.“ Whether or not this happens, the 
actual accomplishments of the Blum government during its first 
ten weeks appear all the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that they were carried out, by orderly democratic procedures, con- 
comitantly with European international turmoil, showy triumphs 
by fascist dictators, and a bitter civil war on France’s southern 
border, the issues of which tended to divide Frenchmen more 
sharply than ever into two opposing factions. Regarded by critics 
as a doctrinaire socialist whose capacity for political leadership 
was at best dubious, Léon Blum demonstrated what the executive, 
even in a parliamentary system like the French, may do when it is 
united in purpose, has the will to govern, and is backed by a dis- 
ciplined majority in the Chamber. 

The real test of the Blum government will come, however, when 
its “honeymoon” period is over. Three great question marks beset 
its future: (1) Amid the stresses and strains that lie ahead for 
Europe, can the Popular Front majority be held intact long enough 
to consolidate its victories on the economic and social fronts? (2) 
Can France achieve a sufficient measure of internal economic re- 
covery in time to ward off new revolutionary threats? (3) Can 
France avoid war in the immediate future? 

In the last analysis, the answer to the first question will probably 
depend upon the answers to the second and third. Only a fool, 


43 T£ is noteworthy that, preoccupied with its program of social, economic, and 
fiscal reform, the government let two electoral reform measures fall by the wayside. 
One was a bill granting woman suffrage, which was passed for the ninth time by the 
Chamber of Deputies (by a vote of 488 to 1), but which was permitted to die in the 
Senate. The other was a bill to establish proportional representation which the 
Socialists and Communist deputies insisted should be postponed until the fall 
session. Bread for the workers first, and then P. RI" Le Temps, August 1, 1926. 

44 Many observers both inside and outside France have compared the first phase 
of the Popular Front experience with Mr. Roosevelt’s “New Deal" as it looked at 
the close of the 1933 session of Congress. For the past two years, the French press 
has been full of discussions of ''l'ezpérience Roosevelt." 
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academic or otherwise, would dare hazard at this stage what these 
answers will be. The tragedy of the Popular Front may be that it 
came to power too late. Currents outside France too powerful for 
it to change or control may sweep Europe, France included, on to 
catastrophe. l 

The immediate economic outlook in France is complicated by 
political commitments made by the Left parties against devalua- 
tion of the franc—commitments that now haunt them. They can- 
not forget that it was on the rocks of inflation that M. Herriot’s 
Bloc des gauches crashed in 1926. They fear that devaluation would 
bring a rise in domestic prices which would weigh heavily upon 
small-salaried employees and middle class rentiers. Nevertheless, 
the recent wage increases and shorter work-week are generally 
expected to raise production costs and widen still further the dis- 
parity between the French price level and that which prevails in 
competing countries. In midsummer, the unemployment trend in 
France was upward and foreign trade was still shrinking. As more 
and more funds are advanced by the Bank of France to the Treas- 
ury, and inflation replaces deflation, monetary devaluation would 
appear to be inevitable. The only alternative would be a “closed 
economy,” accompanied by a rigid system of state control over 
trade and foreign exchange as in Nazi Germany.“ Recent history 
raises serious doubts whether autarchy can be practiced without 
the substitution of dictatorial for democratic methods. 

There are signs that the opposition to devaluation is weakening 
in the ranks of the Popular Front. The C. G. T. has become frankly 
devaluationist. Many small traders and employers are growing 
restive because of prolonged business stagnation and rising costs. 
Political wisdom, therefore, would seem to dictate to M. Blum 
that he find a face-saving technique for the acceptance of a de- 
valuationist policy by his left-wing followers. Then he might lead 
in negotiating a monetary stabilization agreement with the Anglo- 


4 M. Charles Rist, the eminent French economist, reported last June, after 
eight months of study as president of a special committee set up by the Minister 
of Commerce, that there was a twenty per cent differential between French and 
foreign prices which must be eliminated if French trade was to revive. 

46 In a speech made late in July, M. Charles Spinasse, the new Minister of 
National Economy, indicated that the government recognized this dilemma, and 
that it intended to do everything it could to moderate economic nationalism. 
(New Statesman and Nation, August 1, 1936.) Cf. also the clear analysis of the 
French economic outlook in the London Economist, July 4, 1936. 
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Saxon and gold bloc countries. Will he, can he, do it in time?“ 

It is beyond the scope of this article to discuss in detail the rela- 
tion of foreign policy to the Popular Front’s chances of survival. 
Suffice it to say that at no time in post-war France has the popular 
will to peace been more openly encouraged by official policy. Nor 
has this policy ever been more sincerely coóperationist. It is 
a policy willing to seek a generous understanding with Germany, 
if such is still possible, and ready to resume the struggle for arms 
reduction, if that is still possible; a policy which has already taken 
action to end the pernicious practices of French munitions-makers. 
Previous cabinets, however, by encouraging Mussolini and playing 
a vacillating hand with England, have weakened France’s position. 
She is now faced with a rearmed and chauvinistic Germany, whose 
Nazi rulers are deeply suspicious of a Leftist France presided over 
by a Jew and allied with the hated Soviets. The Popular Front 
leadership realizes that the die may already be cast. At all costs, 
France must strengthen her defenses, seek further alliances with 
democratic nations, and hope for the best. The Quai d’Orsay’s 
unflagging efforts to secure an agreement from the Powers not to 
intervene in Spain, despite the pressure of French labor for a policy 
of open assistance to the Spanish loyalists, are sufficient illustration 
of the diplomatie “tight rope" which M. Blum and his ministers 
have to walk. | 

At home, unless economic conditions improve rapidly, dissen- 
sions in the Popular Front may bring down the government in 
Parliament. Notwithstanding official assurance from Communist 
leaders that “the hour for revolution has not come," there were 
indications by July that some of the middle class “radicals” were 
becoming alarmed over Communist intentions. Certain of the 
Radical Socialist leaders were actually intriguing against the gov- 
ernment in the press and in the Senate and Chamber lobbies. While 
for the moment the danger of a fascist coup d'état is negligible, the 
legal dissolution of the Croix de Feu and lesser “leagues” in June by 
no means put an end to their activity." If they persist in openly 

is Devaluation was voted by Parliament at the end of September. 

47 Four decrees issued on June 18 ordered the dissolution of the Croix de Feu, 
the Parti National Populaire (formerly the Ligue des Jeunesses Patriotes), the Parti 
National Corporatif Républicain (formerly la Solidarité Française), and the Parti 
Francisie (an openly fascist organization). De la Roeque at once announced the 


formation of a new “National Social party" which would be "neither white nor red, 
but blue, white, and red," in defense of the national flag against the red. By August 
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subversive propaganda, they may have to be dealt with in a less 
democratic fashion. The success of an unconstitutional reactionary 
offensive would depend upon the army, whose officers appear to 
be divided in their political sympathies. The police can be counted 
on to support the legally constituted government; the chances are 
that the army would do likewise if the test came. 

Should the Blum government be defeated in the Chamber, it is 
hard to see what sort of governing combination could take its 
place. The construction of a new concentration républicaine would 
not be easy, since that would mean that the Radical Socialists would 
have to join with Marin’s Republican Federation, now extreme 
rightist in outlook. A new union nationale is equally difficult to 
imagine. The only workable parliamentary alternative would 
seem to depend upon the willingness of the moderate Right to 
coóperate with the Left minus the Communists. Before defeat 
actually came, or in case the economic crisis should grow worse, 
the government might attempt to dissolve the Chamber and go 
to the country for a frankly socialist mandate.‘ This move, of 
course, would require the Senate’s acquiescence. Or the working mas- 
ses, fortified by their new confidence and discipline, might take the 
issue ‘‘to the streets,” with civil war and a Left (or Right?) dicta- 
torship as a possible consequence.*? 

These are some of the imponderables in the French political 
scene. Whatever the future holds, the current of French polities 
is not likely to return to old channels. New men and new ideas 
are struggling for ascendancy. The French electorate is forming a 
new pattern based much more sharply than heretofore upon rigid 
class divisions. If the goddess of fate smiles, the processes of change 
will be evolutionary. If she frowns, who knows what? 

The Popular Front is more than an “interlude.” It has started 


there were signs that the right wing elements in the French fascist camp might desert 
the “aristocratic” and rather ineffective de la ‘Rocque for the dynamic renegade 
Communist, Jacques Doriot, who has built up during the last two years the most 
vehemently anti-soviet organization in all France. 

48 This possibility was suggested by Paul Jaure, secretary-general of Blum’s 
party and minister of state in his cabinet, in a public speech on June 14. Le Temps, 
June 16, 1936. 

49 The C. G. T. reported in August that its membership had reached 4,300,000, 
nearly twice as large a figure as at the previous peak in 1921. On the other hand, the 
registered membership of the Communist party had increased from 80,000 in 
January to only 183,000 in July. Le Temps, July 10, 1936. 
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France along the road to socialization. It has won the first skirmish 
with the vested interests of high finance and heavy industry. It 
has still to “democratize” certain key branches of the publie serv- 
ice—diplomacy, Treasury inspectorate, judiciary, and army—if 
its policies are to bear fruit in terms of effective social administra- 
tion. It has ahead of it the knotty problem of parliamentary re- 
form. It has a fair chance of success—provided youth has time to 
act before war comes. In any event, the Popular Front is a ‘‘prel- 
ude” to something different for France. This something may be 
neither fascist nor communist in model, but another peculiarly 
“French Revolution," bloodless or otherwise. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ITALIAN EAST AFRICA 
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I 


On May 4, 1936, the Emperor Haile Selassie departed from 
Djibuti aboard the British cruiser Enterprise, en route to Geneva 
by way of Palestine and England. On May 5, the victorious legions 
of the Second Roman Empire, commanded by Marshal Pietro 
Badoglio, entered Addis Ababa after what appears to have been a 
week of looting and pillaging in the Ethiopian capital. A few hours 
later in Rome, Benito Mussolini thunderously declared to a hastily- 
summoned Adunata: “Ethiopia is Italian! Italian in fact, because 
occupied by our victorious armies; Italian in law, because with the 
gladiators of Rome, civilization triumphs over barbarity, justice 
over arbitrary cruelty." 

At the behest of its Duce, a grateful Italy surrendered itself, 
between May 5 and May 9, to the most riotous celebration in the 
annals of Fascism. To climax the memorable jubilee, Mussolini 
appeared on the balcony of the Palazzo Venezia, after consulting 
successively and rapidly with the Fascist Grand Council and the 
Council of Ministers in the late evening of May 9, to read to the 
second Adunata of the week the substantive provisions of a new 
royal decree-law.? Therein (1) Ethiopia was declared to be under 
the full and eomplete sovereignty of Italy; (2) the assumption 
by the king of Italy of the additional title, emperor of Ethiopia, 
was proclaimed; and (3) announcement was made that Ethiopia 
would be governed in the future by a governor-general, with the 
title of viceroy of Ethiopia. By a second decree-law of the same 
date,‘ Marshal Badoglio, Marquis of Sabotino, was named first 
viceroy. 

! Popolo d'Italia (Milan), May 6, 1936. Accounts of each of the events subse- 


quently noted will be found in the Popolo d’ Italia of the day following the date of the 
event. 

? R.D.-L., May 9, 1936, no. 754, Gazzetta ufficiale, (hereafter cited as G. U.), 
May 9, 1936, no. 108. The event appears to have inaugurated a new calendar. At 
Avellini, on August 30, Mussolini elosed the military maneuvers of the “Year One 
of the Fascist Empire!" (Popolo d'Italia, Sept. 1, 1936). 

8 The same language was used in the R.D.-L. of November 5, 1911, no. 1247 
(Bollettino ufficiale Ministero delle Colonie, 1913, p. 7), which proclaimed, after their 
conquest, the absorption of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. See the present writer’s 
Italy in Africa: A Study of the Italian Imperial System, now in press, Chap. 3. 

* R.D.-L., May 9, 1936, no. 755, G. U., May 9, 1936, no. 108. 
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Down in Ethiopia, the new viceroy had required no formal ap- 
pointment in order to set in motion the machinery of civil govern- 
ment. But within three weeks, Badoglio left Addis Ababa to return 
to Rome, charging the newly-created marshal, Rodolfo Graziani, 
who had conducted military operations on the southern front, to 
act as his regent. On June 11, Badoglio was formally released from 
his vice-regal responsibilities and created Duke of Addis Ababa, 
while Graziani was designated as the second viceroy of Ethiopia. 

To complete the requirements of Italian constitutional law for 
the absorption of Ethiopia, the decree-laws of May 9 were sub- 
mitted to Parliament for confirmation. By unanimous votes, the 
Chamber of Deputies, on May 14, and the Senate, on May 16, 
enacted the necessary “conversion” law of May 18.5 Observing, 
doubtless, the etiquette prescribed by the Berlin treaty of 1885, 
Italian diplomatic representatives were instructed, on May 12, to 
deliver to the governments to which they were accredited the texts 
of the decree-laws. By these acts, the acquisition of Ethiopia was 
completely ratified by the necessary Italian parliamentary and 
constitutional procedure. On June 1, by the new ordinance for the 
government of Italian East Africa, the basic codes of law of the 
kingdom were placed in force there. To satisfy the procedure of 
international law appeared somewhat more difficult, but as early 
as May 20 it was announced from Budapest that the Italo-Hun- 
garian commercial agreement, then under negotiation, would in- 
clude Ethiopia in its scope. During May and June, many of the 
foreign legations in Addis Ababa were closed. President Roosevelt 
recognized the termination of hostilities by revoking the American 
arms embargo on June 20, and League sanctions were lifted, as of 
July 15, 1936. 

Immediately upon entering Addis Ababa, Marshal Badoglio 


5 The Badoglio-Graziani combination is an old one. Badoglio was governor of 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica from December 18, 1928, until December 31, 1933. 
Under his direction, Graziani was charged with execution of the pacification pro- 
gram, and completed the conquest of the Fezzàn between 1928 and 1930. He then 
became vice-governor of Cyrenaica (March 16, 1930-Abpril 30, 1934) and there, still 
under Badoglio’s direction, Graziani routed the Senussi and finally pacified eastern 
Libya. The record is found in his Verso il Fezzàn (Tripoli, 1930) and Cirenaica 
pacificata (Milan, 1932). On March 7, 1935, Graziani became governor of Somalia, 
and on November 27, 1935, Badoglio, appointed high commissioner for East 
Africa, resumed the collaboration with Graziani. The present instance, however, is 
the first in which Graziani has actually taken a position vacated by Badoglio. 

6 No. 867, G. U., May 25, 1936, no. 120. 
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observed a well-established precedent of Italian imperialism by 
issuing the following proclamation on May 5, 1936: “Peoples of 
Ethiopia! The troops of the powerful king of Italy today en- 
tered Addis Ababa. Normal life returns to the cities and villages. 
No action will be taken against those who abandon their weapons 
and resume their fruitful labor. Under the shadow of the victorious 
tricolor of Italy, the peoples of Ethiopia will have peace, justice, 
and prosperity. Given at the Imperial Ghebi, May 5, 1936-XIV "7 

With this declaration of a general amnesty, the Italian author- 
ities proceeded promptly to consolidate their rule. In the military 
sphere, the II and III Army Corps “‘wiped-up” in northern Ethi- 
opia in the region of Amhara, while the forces led by General 
(and Fascist Party Secretary) Achille Starace moved into Debra 
Marcos, completing the occupation of the Lake Tsana region and 
the Goggiam to its south on May 21. On the southern front, 
Marshal Graziani entered Harrar on May 8 and Dire Daua on 
May 10, and completed the occupation of adjoining areas in the 
week following. Ethiopian military resistance had collapsed. Ras 
Nassibu, Ethiopian commander in Harrar, boarded the special 
train carrying the outgoing emperor, and no native military 
organization capable of offering systematic resistance remained. 
The collapse prompted the Popolo d'Italia to say, on June 14, 
1936: "L'Etiopia era un grande bluff." Meanwhile, Ethiopian com- 
manders trod on each others’ heels as they poured into the Im- 
perial Ghebi in Addis Ababa to make obeisance. 

Civil government was established in Addis Ababa under military 
auspiees and, on June 1, 1936, a basie law for the government of 
Italian East Africa, following the recommendations of Badoglio, 
was issued in Rome.? In every occupied city of consequence, a 
local fascio of the Fascist party was set up, and a daily paper, the 
Giornale di Addis Ababa, made its first appearance on May 25, 
under the editorship of the fascio in the capital. Subsequently, 
three new federations of fasci were created, in charge of federal 
secretaries, in Addis Ababa, Harrar, and Gondar, in addition to 
those already existing in Asmara and Mogadiscio.’ Significantly, 

' Popolo d'Italia, May 7, 1936. 

? R.D.-L., June 1, 1986, no. 1019, G. U., June 13, 1936, no. 136. 

? The **Federals," usually the most influential civil authorities in their respective 
areas, were the following, as of June 22, 1936: Guido Cortese (Addis Ababa), Leo- 
nardo Gana (Asmara), Alessandro Strazza (Mogadiscio), Mario Pigli (Harrar), and 


Francesco Bellini (Gondar). Notice of their appointment appears in Foglio di dis- 
posizioni del P. N. F., no. 610, June 22, 1936. 
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this development did not extend to Gimma, where the summer was 
featured by native disturbances. Elsewhere, school-teachers took 
time out from military activities to administer a few formal lessons 
to native children for the benefit of the news-reels; and, with great 
fanfare, Italian hospitals were organized and normal business re- 
stored, at least in the capital. The “fascization” of Ethiopia pro- 
ceeded, on May 19, with the formation of the Ethiopian “Youth of 
the Littorio," to provide pre-military training for native youngsters 
under the direction of the Opera Nazionale Balilla. Italian leaders 
professed to be highly pleased with the way in which the transition 
to the new order had been brought about. Allowing ample dis- 
count for the exaggerated claims of the Italian government, the 
fact nevertheless remains that a great amount of genuinely con- 
structive work was accomplished in the first two months of the 
Italian occupation. 

While the Italian press regaled its public with accounts of the 
open-hearted welcome of the Italian forces by the natives,!! the 
high command in Addis Ababa made preliminary overtures to 
establish a collaborative relationship with the native notables. A 
large number of these, including the highest figures in the Coptic 
and Moslem churches, ex-ministers of the Negus, and other digni- 
taries of local importance, appeared before Regent Graziani on 
June 10 to declare their “loyal and complete submission to the 
laws and ordinances” of the new emperor, and their refusal to 
“recognize, inside or outside of Ethiopia, any other authority than 
that appointed and established by the legitimate Sovereign, Vit- 
torio Emanuele ITT.” In his response, Graziani pledged his inten- 
tion to govern Ethiopia as the First Roman Empire had governed 
its provinces, with the participation ''in the imperial organ of the 
Consulta of the best representatives of the native peoples." Severe 
punishment was promised those who refused to honor the mutual 
pledge to collaborate in promoting the “greatness, prosperity, hap- 
piness, and civilization of Ethiopia." Considering the feudal condi- 
tions which have prevailed in Ethiopia and the overwhelming 
superiority demonstrated by Italian arms, the aspiration to govern 
with native coóperation is not as unreasonable as might at first 
appear. 

I 

Prompt measures were adopted, both in Ethiopia and in Italy, 

to promote the colonization of the new province of the Empire. 


10 An especially amusing account appears in Popolo d'Italia, May 22, 1936. 
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The colonization schemes have a double purpose: (1) to introduce 
into Ethiopia large numbers of Italian colonists, and (2) to set in 
motion à program for the valorizzazione (or, as the French put it, 
mise en valeur) of the economic resources of the country. 

Some foretaste of the Italian ambition for the demographie 
colonization of Ethiopia may be had from an examination of the 
comparable project established in Cyrenaica in April, 1933. The 
Ente for the Colonization of Libya transplanted 323 agricultural 
families into Cyrenaica between April, 1933, and January, 1935, 
with a total expenditure of 29,000,000 lire." This average outlay 
per family of approximately $7,500—not entirely representative 
inasmuch as many of the expenditures were in the nature of capital 
investment—indicates that cost is not regarded as an important or 
primary consideration, and augurs the expenditure of comparable 
sums in Ethiopia. The first colonization of Ethiopia followed as a 
direct result of the conquest: on May 31, 1936, there were 92,736 
Italian workmen in East Africa, despatched there by the Commis- 
sariat for Migration and Internal Colonization to build roads and 
other semi-military works.?? To this number should be added those 
of the Voluntary Militia of National Security (the unique Black 
Shirt Army) who will be “prevailed” upon to remain to continue 
the civilzing work already begun. The number of these—for 
military reasons, not disclosed— brings the total number of men 
available for colonization to approximately 200,000. It will also be 
remembered that the only troops being withdrawn from Ethiopia 
are the volunteer regiments. Thus it may be expected that many 
of the regular army men, organized in the Opera Nazionale Com- 
battenti, which has done comparable work in Libya and in the re- 
claimed provinces of continental Italy, will be diverted to coloniza- 
tion projeets. The Italian press began to urge, in May and June, 


1 See “Le realizzazione dell’ Ente per la Colonizzazione in Cirenaica,” Cirenaica 
economica (Bengasi), III (February, 1985), 65-69; Relazione della giunta generale del 
bilancio (Relatore Ferretti di Castelferretto), Atti parlamentari, X XIX Legis., 
1934-1935 Session, Camera dei Deputati, no. 442-A, pp. 17-21; Ministerial report 
(Mussolini) on project of law, Atti parlamentari, XXIX Legis., 1934-1935 Session, 
Camera dei Deputati, Disegno di legge, no. 633. 

2 Popolo d'Italia, June 7, 1936. The total number of Italian workmen sent to 
East Africa between January 1, 1935, and May 81, 1936, is officially reported to 
have been 118, 540, of whom 25,351 were repatriated, while 453 lost their lives. Con- 
sidering the normal death-rate and the peculiar military and climatic conditions 
found in East Africa, the last number is unbelievably small. The same generaliza- 
tion applies to official Italian estimates of military casualties. 
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that women be despatched to organize family life. With the men 
now on the scene, and the pressures operating to increase the total, 
it is not improbable that between 400,000 and 500,000 Italians will 
have taken up permanent residence in Ethiopia by the end of the 
first year. 

Physical development must accompany the population move- 
ment. To this end, the Public Works Credit Association (Con- 
sorzio di Credito per le Opere Pubbliche) announced, as early as 
May 16, that 100,000,000 lire had been set aside, a sum subse- 
quently increased by the contributions of other fiscal agencies. The 
financial basis for exploitation was thus early assured. A program 
to construct nearly 2,000 miles of roads tying Om Ager, Adigrat, 
Assab, and Gimma more closely to Addis Ababa was given prec- 
edence. Preliminary plans for railroads from Mogadiscio, Assab, 
and Massaua, respectively, to Addis Ababa, recalling the old 
Italian ambition, were announced in June. On these works native 
labor will be utilized, paid according to a daily wage-scale fixed 
by the governor-general.*# Assurance can be given prospective 
Italian colonists that others will perform the heavy and tedious 
labor. 

Count Volpi of Misurata, himself formerly the governor of Tri- 
politania (1921—1925) and now president of the Fascist Confedera- 
tion of Industrialists, was charged on May 11 to organize the major 
survey of Ethiopian resources. Other specialized surveys were set 
on foot simultaneously, utilizing the technical talents of the Italian 
Academy, the Royal Italian Geographical Society, the Fascist 
Colonial Institute, the National Research Council, and the Insti- 
tute of Colonial Agriculture—organizations long interested in 
colonial questions. Even though Italians have spoken of colonizing 
Ethiopia since Baron Franchetti set the fashion fifty years ago, 
the actual resources of the country have never been seriously ex- 
amined and it may be questioned whether there is any basis in 


13 Under the definition of the Convention on Forced Labor adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization in 1930 and applied in other Italian colonies by the 
R.D., April 18, 1935, no. 917, G. U., June 19, 1935, no. 143, this does not constitute 
forced labor, since (1) compensation is forthcoming and (2) the work is done in the 
publie interest, under charge of the public authorities. 

4 L, Franchetti, Sulla colonizzazione agricola dell aliépiano etiopico (Rome, 1890). 
Franchetti actually landed the first Italian colonizing mission in East Africa at 
Massaua in 1890; later he reported upon the colonization possibilities of Tripoli- 
tania. 
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fact for the exaggerated claims frequently advanced.’ On May 13, 
all persons having plans for the development of Ethiopia were in- 
vited to present them to the Colonial Ministry. These were, in 
turn, referred to newly established advisory councils—for industry, 
agriculture, commerce, and transportation. Accompanying this 
activity in Rome, the viceroy in Addis Ababa appointed a Com- 
mission for Economic and Financial Reconstruction on June 
15, bringing together representatives of the public and technical 
services. Hence, all of the mechanism necessary to promote a suc- 
cessful colonization venture has been created, and the Fascist 
government has expressed its willingness to devote decades to the 
problem. 
III 


Italy's Red Sea possessions were unified in 1890 as the colony of 
Eritrea; those on the Indian Ocean became the colony of Somalia 
in 1908. Thereafter, until 1933, the two separate colonies were 
governed under systems especially devised for each." 

The final unification of all of the East African territories of Italy 
in 1936 was the result of à gradual evolution dating from 1928. 
(1) Several institutions of colonial government were reorganized, 
on the same basis, for both Eritrea and Somalia, beginning with 
the royal decree of June 28, 1928, which gave each colony an 
administrative committee of exactly the same type and with the 
same powers. Some subsequent regulations were issued jointly for 
effect in the two colonies. (2) The law of July 6, 1933,!* prepared by 
a special ministerial commission which worked on the project 


15 Despite the absence of information, Italian newspapers in general stirred the 
Italian imagination with lurid accounts of the resources of Ethiopia. Typical was the 
Popolo d'Italia which, under an eight-column head: ‘The Vast Mineral Possibilities 
of the Ethiopian Subsoil," May 28, 1936, prefaced its imaginary description with a 
statement that nothing was known about them. Reports from the present surveys 
will probably not be available before 1937. 

16 Ministero delle Colonie, Manuale di legislazione della Colonia Eritrea (8 vol., 
Rome, 1914, 1915), and C. Rossetti, Manuale di legislazione della Somalia Italiana 
(8 vol., Rome, 1912-1914), are collections of the early legislation issued for and in 
the two colonies. À compilation of legislation in force, July, 1931, is: À. Parpagliolo, 
Raccolia dei principali ordinamenti legislativi delle colonie italiane, Vol. 11; Prov- 
vedimentt riguardanti le colonie dell’ Africa orientale (Rome, 1932). 

17 No. 1646, Bollettino ufficiale Ministero delle Colonte, 1928, p. 394. 

18 No. 999, G. U., August 16, 1933, no. 189, in force from April 1, 1934, R.D. 
February 26, 1984, no. 323; G. U., March 10, 1934, no. 59. 
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from 1929 until 1933,!* completely revised the system of colonial 
government in Italian East Africa. While the two colonies retained 
their autonomous positions, under separate governors, their re- 
spective frameworks of government were made substantially 
identical. (3) The first actual unification took place, in temporary 
form, under the royal decree-law of January 17, 1985,? which 
created a high commissioner to unify the political and military 
policies of Eritrea and Somalia. The Quadrumvir General Emilio 
De Bono was deposed from his position as minister for the colonies 
and sent to Asmara as the first high commissioner; he was replaced 
in this office, which was identical with the Supreme Military Com- 
mand, by Marshal Badoglio on November 27, 1935. The high 
commissioner, under the arrangement, assumed the position of the 
governor of Eritrea, but with power to issue instructions to the 
governor of Somalia. On the basis of this preliminary arrangement, 
conceived with a view to the successful conduct of the intended 
hostilities against Ethiopia, it was easy to presage the unification 
of all of the territories in East Africa into a single possession, once 
the physical barrier which separated them (Ethiopia) became 
Italian. (4) By the royal decree-law which was issued and took 
effect on June 1, 1936, the transition was completed and the 
unity of the Italian possessions in East Africa became a reality. 
For the administration of the Italian East African colonies, 
there was, for many years, an Office for East African Affairs within 
the Colonial Ministry. The conception of unity, first developed 
administratively within the Colonial Ministry, became a practical 
realization in the political and military spheres with the appoint- 
ment of the high commissioner, who was generally described as 
the high commissioner for Italian East Africa (although the orig- 
inating decree-law referred to him as high commissioner for Eritrea 
and Somalia) ; June 1, 1936, marks the date of the ultimate develop- 
ment. Today, in consequence, there no longer exist separate 
colonies of Eritrea and Somalia, and Ethiopia, as a separate entity 


19 C, Schanzer, “La carta fondamentale delle colonie dell'Afriea Orientale," 
in T. Sillani (ed.), L’ Affrica Orientale Italiana (Rome, 1934), pp. 128-145; A. Parpa- 
gliolo, “La nuova legge organica per l'Eritrea e la Somalia Italiana," Rivista delle 
colonie italiane, VIII (May, 1934), 349-361. The writers of these surveys were the 
principal authors of the law. | 

20 No. 42, G. U., February 12, 1935, no. 86. The temporary post was abolished 
with the creation of Italian East Africa on June 1, 1936. 41 Cited above. 
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possessing political or legal personality, has also been destroyed. 
The new regulation declares: “The territories of the Empire of 
Ethiopia, of Eritrea, and of Somalia constitute Italian East Africa 
(Africa Orientale Italiana) ;’? and it makes provision for its gov- 
ernment as a single colony, embracing in one organization all 
Italian possessions in that region. 

The royal decree-law of May 9, 1936, extending Italian sov- 
ereignty over Ethiopia, created the office of governor-general, 
upon whom the governors of Eritrea and Somalia were made to 
depend. In the final form, a single, centralized government is set 
up in Addis Ababa, with authority in the hands of the governor- 
general of Italian East Africa, who also bears the title viceroy of 
Ethiopia.” The entire region is subdivided into five “govern- 
ments” (governi) and an autonomous governatorato of Addis Ababa, 
each with a governor and its own juridical personality and ad- 
ministrative autonomy. The five new governi are not so many 
separate colonies, in the old sense, and their governors look to the 
governor-general at Addis Ababa for directions with respect to (1) 
internal] and administrative policy, (2) the maintenance of security 
and public order, and (3) the functioning of the public offices and 
services.“ The instructions from the Colonial Ministry are sent to 
the governors through the channel of the governor-general, but the 
governors are permitted to communicate directly with the ministry 
in respect of the “ordinary affairs" of government. Hence, if the 
governi are not separate colonies, they still enjoy a status and posi- 
tion above that of simple, dependent administrative areas. Since 
the authorities of government in Áddis Ababa have direct ad- 
ministrative jurisdietion only over the governatorato at the capital, 
their chief function is to direct and to coórdinate the work of the 
governi. 

An attempt has been made to draw the boundaries of the five 
governi in such a way that each will contain native peoples of 
essentially the same race and religion. Of these races and re- 
ligions, there are countless varieties, but the basic distinguishing 


23 [bid., art. 1. Subsequent citations to articles by number refer to the R.D.-L., 
June 1, 1936. 

28 The title “viceroy” appears to be honorary and without legal significance. 
Nevertheless, the governor-general of Italian East Africa is not classified in the 
personnel roll as is the governor-general of Libya. 

24 Arts, 12-13. 25 Arts. 2-4. 
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characteristics of the different groups have been classified by more 
ambitious anthropologists and are generally recognized.?5 

On this basis, the following governi have been created: 

(1) Governo of Eritrea: capital, Asmara; first new governor, 
General Alfredo Guzzoni. This governo includes the former colony 
of Eritrea (area: 46,425 sq. mi.; population: 601,653),?’ to which 
are now added the Tigrai (northern Ethiopia) and the Aussa 
country, which embraces the Danakil desert. (Area: 85,328 sq. 
mi.; population: 1,000,000) .28 

(2) Governo of Amhara: capital, Gondar; first governor, General 
Alessandro Pirzio-Biroli. In this original home of the Ethiopian, 
which includes the Lake Tsana region and the valley of the Blue 
Nile, the former Ethiopian regions of Amhara, Goggiam, and Shoa 
lose their identities in the new governo. (Area: 86,100 sq. mi.; 
population: 2,000,000). 

(3) Governo of Galla-Sidamo: capital, Gimma; first governor, 
General Carlo Geloso. Including the so-called "lake country" 
south of Addis Ababa, this governo extends southward and west- 
ward to the boundaries of the British colony of Kenya and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. In this region, neither Christianity nor 
Mohammedanism has made its influence felt generally, and the 
peoples are the most primitive of all Ethiopia. This was the center 
of anti-Italian demonstrations in the summer of 1936. (Area: 
136,293 sq. mi.; population: 1,600,000). 

26 See, among others, P. Paulitische, Beiträge zur Ethnographie und Antropologie 
der Somal, Galla und Harrar (Leipzig, 1886); R. Verneau, Mission Duchesne-Fournet 
en Ethiopie, 11: Anthropologie et Ethnographie (Paris, 1909); P. Lester, Étude anthro- 
pologique des populations de l’ Éthiopie (Paris, 1928). Some useful charts are found in 
a recent propaganda work: C. Zoli, Etiopia d’oggi (Rome, 1935). See also a brief 
article in the Enciclopedia italiana, XIV (Rome, 1931), p. 486. 

27 Population data for the former colonies of Eritrea and Somalia based upon 
Istituto Centrale di Statistica, VII Censimento generale della popolazione, 21 aprile 
1981, Vol. V: Colonie e possedimenti (Rome, 1935). To the official figure there given 
for Eritrea have been added the estimated population of 1,000 included in the sector 
of French Somalia ceded by the Italo-French Treaty of Rome, January 7, 1935. 

28 Estimates of the area and population of the former Ethiopia vary widely. The 
approximate areas and populations for the new governi here given are based upon 
semi-official estimates published in the Popolo d'Italia, June 20, 1936. There, a total 
of 659,574 sq. mi. and a population of 7,600,000 are claimed for Italian East Africa. 
Deducting the known areas and populations of the former Eritrea and Somalia, this 
produces an estimated area of 417,561 and population of 5,976,866 for former 
Ethiopia. This ealeulation possibly overestimates the area, but the population 


estimate is the lowest; 10,000,000 is customarily accepted elsewhere as a fair popula- 
tion approximation. 
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(4) Governo of Harrar: capital, Harrar; first governor, General 
Guglielmo Nasi. Included here are the Moslem peoples of south- 
central Ethiopia, in the regions of Harrar, Arussi, and Bale,— 
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along the lower valley of the Awash. (Area: 77,992 sq. mi.; pop- 
ulation: 1,400,000). 

-(5) Governo of Somalia: capital, Mogadiscio; first new governor, 
General Ruggero Santini. This embraces the former colony of 
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Somalia (area: 195,588 sq. mi.; population: 1,021,572), to which 
are now added the peoples of Somalian origin in adjoining parts of 
former Ethiopia, including the Ogaden. (Area: 271,042 sq. mi.; 
population: 1,300,000). 

(6) To these govern? should be added the governatorato of Addis 
Ababa, the metropolitan region, with an area of 2,820 sq. mi. and a 
population of 300,000. First civil governor, Major Giuseppe Bottai. 

In the two formerly separate colonies of Eritrea and Somalia, 
the new dispensation will occasion but few alterations. Ex-officio 
government councils at Asmara and Mogadiscio will function as in 
the past, and others, similarly organized, will be created in the 
three other governi. Establishment of tribunals in Addis Ababa, 
and the supervision of the administration of justice from that point, 
will require modifications in the present system of judicial ad- 
ministration, only recently revised.? Otherwise, the new governi 
of Eritrea and Somalia will differ, in their internal organization 
and governmental structure, but slightly from the former colonies 
of the same names; and, since the new governi are to be organized 
on identical lines, the regulations of 1936 inaugurate but few 
mechanical changes. The governor continues as the chief officer 
and representative 1n each governo, aided by a secretary-general for 
civil affairs and a commandant of troops for military affairs, and 
acting with the advice of an ex-officio council. No change will be 
necessitated in the system of local government, where the descend- 
ing degrees of administrative importance are represented by 
regional commissariats, residencies, vice-residencies, and munici- 
palities, each with their respective regional commissioners, resi- 
dents, vice-residents, and podestà. If precedent is ‘observed, 
each governo will be territorially subdivided into regional commis- 
sariats which will cover every inch of the region, and will thus ac- 
commodate the administration of government to the exigencies of 
the native peoples in the smaller regions. But the commissariats 
are not, in turn, completely subdivided into residencies and vice- 
residencies; the utilization of these administrative areas depends 
entirely upon local conditions. Municipalities are established in the 
capital of each governo, and in other urban areas with populations 


2 R.D., June 20, 1935, no. 1649; G. U., September 19, 1935, no. 219 (for Eritrea); 
R.D., same date, no.1648; G. U., September 16, 1935, no. 216 (for Somalia). Despite 
the identical governments which were maintained in other respects under the law 
of 1933, the different compositions of the native peoples in the two colonies necessi- 
tated judicial systems differing in detail. 
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in excess of 10,000. All of the administrative officers in charge of 
these respective zones are appointed from the colonial career 
service. The precise details governing the number of administrative 
areas in each governo, the number of offices and sections in the 
central governments of each, and comparable questions in the 
government of Italian East Africa at Addis Ababa will be defined 
by a subsequent administrative regulation (ordinamento politico- 
amministrativo). 

The governor-general at Addis Ababa and the other governors 
are appointed by royal decree upon nomination by the Minister 
for the Colonies who, since June 9, 1936, has been Alessandro 
Lessona.®® The vice-governor-general and the chief of staff at 
Addis Ababa are similarly designated. Otherwise, the administra- 
tive personnel will be drawn, as in the past, from the permanent 
career personnel in the colonial service. On June 2, 1936, a royal 
decree-law was prepared in order to bring about a suitable ex- 
pansion of the personnel rolls. From what has been said above, 
it will be noted that the important key positions have been filled 
with military officers. This is in keeping with & venerable Italian 
tradition. Only in extraordinary circumstances, in the past, have 
governors been chosen from the ranks of the professional eareer 
men, although occasionally the governors have been non-military 
personalities. 

The highest permanent career official in Italian East Africa is 
the vice-governor-general, whose counterpart, the secretary-gen- 
eral, is the highest permanent career official within each of the 
governi. These officers are responsible for the operation of the civil 


*? Lessona served as under-secretary of state for the colonies between 1929 and 
1936 and, in 1935-1936, when Mussolini was nominally the colonial minister, he 
conducted the affairs of the ministry. See his Scritti e discorsi coloniali (Milan, 1935) 
for useful explanations of Italian colonial policy. 

31 The basic personnel system, prescribed for all ministries by R.D., November 
11, 1923, no. 2395, G. U., November 17, 1923, no. 270, and R.D., December 30, 1923, 
no. 2960, G. U., January 21, 1924, no. 17, was especially adapted to the Colonial 
Ministry by the R.D.-L., February 26, 1928, no. 855, G. U., March 9, 1928, no. 58, 
as later modified in 1933 and 1934. The R.D.-L. of June 2, 1936, no. 1020, G. U., 
June 18, 1936, no. 136, merely enlarged the permanent colonial staff as follows: 

Group A (Political-administrative), from 210 to 350 posts, 
Group B (Auxiliary personnel), from 128 to 250 posts, 
Group C (Orderly service), from 277 to 400 posts. 


Subsequent decrees will distribute the posts, by eategories, to specific positions in 
Fast African service. 
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affairs of government within the areas of their jurisdiction, and are 
the official substitutes for the governor-general or for the governors 
in their absence. Chosen from the very highest grades in the perma- 
nent service, they direct and supervise all of the other members of 
the career service within their regions. Incidentally, the permanent 
administrative personnel in the Italian colonial system has shown 
great improvement in ability and efficiency in the past decade. 
These men are chosen by competitive examination from the laure- 
ates of the royal universities, and are given special instruction in 
native languages, law, and institutions. 

Two advisory bodies are set up in Addis Ababa to assist the 
governor-general. First, and in practice the more important, is the 
General Council, an ex-officio body which embraces within its 
membership the leading dignitaries of Italian East Africa. There 
are approximately thirty members, including the five governors of 
the governi, the highest military and judicial authorities of the 
central government, the federal secretary (at Addis Ababa) of the 
Fascist party, the chief officers of the government departments 
(of which four or five will probably be created) and of the technical 
services (of which nine or ten will be established).? The basic 
decree-law lists six categories of subjects (including finance) upon 
which the governor-general must hear the views of the General 
Council, in addition to his discretionary power to hear it upon 
other questions.? But since the General Council is not a legislative 
chamber and the governor-general must assume full responsibility 
for the regulations which he issues, he is permitted to waive the 
requirement of consultation in cases of urgency, or when he other- 
wise feels justified. Government councils on a similar pattern are 
organized in each of the governi to play a like rôle in relation to the 
local governor." Full details governing organization and procedure 
of all of the councils remain to be defined by special regulations, 
now in course of preparation. | 

In recent years, there has been a decided tendency to eliminate 
native leaders from participation in the governmental affairs of the 
Italian colonies.” Significant, then, as a reversal of policy, is the 

32 Art, 22, 83 Art. 23. 

34 Art. 25. These are practically identical with the government councils" which 
functioned in Eritrea and Somalia before 1936. 

85 This tendency is reflected in the law of 1933 for Eritrea and Somalia, cited, 


and in the R.D.-L. of December 8, 1934, no. 2012, G. U., December 21, 1934, no. 
299, establishing the unified government in Libya. 
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establishment in Addis Ababa of a Consulia, with a membership 
of approximately sixty. The members of the General Council are 
members of the Consulta, as are also certain other officials (the 
five secretaries-general, the five commandants of the troops, and 
the five federal secretaries of the Fascist party), but the distin- 
guishing feature of the Consulta is the inclusion in its membership 
of twelve lay persons, of whom six are appointed from the Italian 
citizens resident in Italian East Africa and six from the leading 
native personalities. The latter categories are appointed for a two- 
year term by the governor-general. In the appointment of the lay 
Italian members, it is interesting to observe that the influence of 
the corporative principle has made itself felt in the requirement 
that the appointments should include representation from the 
“categories of production and labor.’’** The Consulta has neither 
legislative nor deliberative functions, and exists merely that the 
governor-general may receive advice on large questions of policy. 
He presents to the Consulta, which holds at least one meeting an- 
‘nually, the “programs of an economie and cultural character which 
particularly concern the subjects of Italian East Africa, regula- 
tions relating to the social and ethnical structure of the peoples of 
Italian East Africa and their traditions,’’*” in addition to other 
measures upon which he may deem consultation opportune. Past 
experience with native representation on similar bodies elsewhere 
in the Italian Empire has not been happy, owing to the resent- 
ment of the natives (particularly in Libya), to the Fascist rejec- 
tion, in principle, of the theory of representation, and to the impa- 
tience of military officers assigned to act as colonial governors. In 
the present instance, however, the creation of the Consulta re- ` 
flects not only a change in policy, but a definite attempt to win 
native allegiance by making the concession. 


IV 


In all Italian colonies, the administration of justice is character- 
ized by a duality, both of legal systems and judicial tribunals. The 
law which applies to particular controversies is governed by the 
quality of the participants and by their race, religion, or citizen- 
ship. The tribunals likewise differ according to the character of the 
litigants.*® Historic distinctions will be maintained in Italian East 

% Art. 24. 37 Idem. 

38 For Eritrea and Somalia, judicial ordinances of 1935, cited; for Libya, R.D., 


October 25, 1928, no. 3497, G. U., April 9, 1929, no. 83, as modified by R.D., June 
27, 1935, no. 2167, G. U., December 30, 1935, no. 303. 
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Africa, the decree-law of June 1, 1936, defining the general prin- 
ciples applicable, though details have still to be supplied by judicial 
ordinance (ordinamento giudiziario). The basic codes of the king- 
dom have been extended to Italian East Africa,?? to be observed 
‘in so far as local conditions permit," and with the appropriate 
special modifications decreed by the colonial minister or by the 
governor-general. All of the basic codes apply automatically to 
Italian residents, and the penal provisions apply to natives. For the 
latter, however, the decree-law specifies that in cases involving 
natives there is to be applied “‘the particular law of their religion, 
region, or tribe.’’*? Elsewhere, however, the regulation stipulates 
that “respect for local traditions is guaranteed, except when these 
are in conflict with public order and the general principles of 
civilization,’ thus denying legal support to the institution of 
slavery and the law based thereon and eliminating some of the 
more peculiar and barbaric penalties tantamount to mayhem which 
native peoples in Ethiopia have been accustomed to impose upon 
their criminals. The effect of these qualifications is to mean that 
natives are subject to Italian penal law, but that they may also be 
held to account for crimes against the native law and traditions. 
When, in consequence, natives are before Italian judges in penal 
cases, the judge is permitted to impose less than the minimum 
penalty prescribed by the laws or codes. Normally, in civil cases 
relating to property and succession, to commercial transactions, 
and to family and religious questions, the law applicable to natives 
is their own. Since much of the native law is associated with re- 
ligion and religious practices, there is special significance in the 
"absolute guarantees with respect to the religions" of which the 
decree-law speaks. The religious institutions of the monophysite 
Christians are to be regulated by special laws and by agreements 
reached with the religious authorities who recognize the hier- 
archical supremacy of the authorities at Alexandria. In the case of 
Moslems, controversies are to be settled on the basis of “the Islamic 
law and the local customs of the Moslem populations.’’” 

In other respects, the ultimate legislative authority is reserved 
to the Italian Parliament, but additional rules may be made by 


33 Art. 58. The codes are the following: Civil, Civil Procedure, Commercial, 
Penal and Penal Procedure; the military codes for the army and navy; and the 
Mercantile Marine Code of Libya. The same codes are in force in Libya, and were 
also formerly effective in Eritrea and Somalia. 

39 Art. 50. a Art, 81. 42 Idem. 
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the colonial minister and, by delegation from him, by the governor- 
general and the governors. As a transitional measure, the laws 
and decrees formerly issued for and in force in Eritrea are auto- 
matically applicable, in so far as that is feasible, in the new 
governo of Amhara and in the governatorato of Addis Ababa; those 
formerly issued for Somalia are given effect in Galla-Sidamo and 
in Harrar. Thus, the whole system of administrative and political 
regulations issued by the former Ethiopian government is abol- 
ished, and, in the transition from the old legal order to the new, 
there has been no period of legislative anarchy. 

With the administration of native justice, the Italians have had 
an abundance of experience, in most instances satisfactory. The 
problem has not been a simple one in Eritrea and Somalia, and 
will present even greater difficulties in Ethiopia, where religious 
practices and local customs are still more diverse. The professional 
judges, as well as all members of the career administrative service, 
are required to have.a thorough knowledge of native legal institu- 
tions. On the basis of the past record, it is reasonable to expect 
that an acceptable solution of the most difficult of all problems of 
` colonial government will be found in Ethiopia as well.“ 

When the litigants adhere to native societies of the local Chris- 
tian faith, the normal channel of judicial settlement is the local 
chieftain, applying the law of the religion.“ A complete judicial 
system for Christians will be devised in agreement with the church 
authorities, and will provide more precisely for the organization 
and jurisdiction of local tribunals and for courts of appeal in Addis 
Ababa. 

But compared with the problem presented by the administration 
of justice for Moslems, the system for the Copts is simplicity 
itself. In Italian East Africa, two of the four Moslem legal systems 
have been established. The Moslem natives of Eritrea and the 
Tigrai (northern Ethiopia), supposed to have emigrated but re- 
cently from the Arabian peninsula, adhere to the Hanifitic rites.” 


48 On the problem in general, the best work is R. Sertoli Salis, La giustizia indi- 
gena nelle colonie (Padua, 1931). 

4 I, Guidi, ZZ Fetha Nagast o “Legislazione dei Re" (3 vols., Rome, 1897-1899), is 
the finest edition and translation of the civil and ecclesiastical laws of Ethiopia, and 
has steadily been applied by the tribunals of Eritrea in cases involving native 
Christians recognizing the authority of the Abuna. 

55 On the Moslem schools of jurisprudence, in general, see T. W. Juynboll, 
Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes (Leyden, 1910); E. Clavel, Droit musulman . . . 
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In Somalia and in southern Ethiopia (now, in part, Harrar), the 
Shafitic rites prevail. In Libya, incidentally, is represented the 
third school, the Malekite." But among Moslem peoples, a large 
number of special and localized customs and traditions affect the 
application of the jurisprudence of the major schools. Wherever 
Moslem rites prevail, the chief judicial officer is the native cad?,** 
and that officer will continue to administer Moslem law in Ethi- 
opia. Italians, with wide experience, have shown commendable 
wilingness to study scientifically the institutions of native, and 
particularly Moslem, law; there is an enormous bibliography of 
the subject in Italian. If precedent is observed, as it doubtless will 
be, the cadi, operating on a local basis, will be courts of first in- 
stance in cases involving Moslems, with appeal to the Sharistic 
tribunals in the capitals of the governi and in Addis Ababa. 

Provision will be made also for the appointment of native asses- 
sors to assist Italian courts in applying Italian and native law when 
natives are before them. In such cases, the assessors advise the 
tribunal upon the circumstances which the local practice generally 
recognizes as mitigating and advise the court upon other technical 
aspects of the native law. 

It is with a view to the native legal systems that the decree of 
June 1, 1936, partitions judicial authority among three types of 
tribunals: (1) the ordinary magistrates and military authorities; 
(2) the political-administrative functionaries; and (3) the cadi 
and the local chieftains. 


y 


In conclusion, it may be said that the system of government 
established in Italian East Africa does not differ in any marked 
respect from the form of government prevailing in Libya and in 
Eritrea and Somalia. The emergence of a quasi-federal principle 


d’après les différents riles et plus particulièrement d’après le rite hanefite (2 vols., Paris, 
1895). For the Hanefite law with special reference to Eritrea, see I. Capomazza, 
Usanze islamiche hanefite di Massaua e ditorni (Macerata, 1910). 

48 T, W. Juynboll, Manuale di diritto musulmano secondo la dottrina della scuola 
sciafeita (Milan, 1916). 

47 I, Guidi and D. Santillana, Il “Muhtasar” o sommario di diritto malechita (2 
vols., Milan, 1914), gives the basic text; Santillana, Istituzione di diritto musulmano 
malekita (Rome, 1926), supplies an authentic commentary. 

38 One of the best descriptions of the cadi is in G. Gabrielli, “Il cad o giudice 
musulmano,” Rivista coloniale, VIII (August 15, August 30, 1913), pp. 61-67; 89-98. 
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in defining the relationship between the five governi and the central 
government has interest, but has little influence upon questions of 
internal structure and organization. Especially worthy of note, 
however, are the provisions which have been made to define and 
safeguard the rights of the natives and to promote their collabo- 
ration in government affairs: (1) by admitting a native representa- 
tion, even if small and without actual power, into the Consulta, 
and to that extent reversing a recent tendency in Italian colonial 
administration; (2) by adapting native legal and judicial systems 
to the new order, retaining most of the principles of native law; 
(3) by requiring that official texts of governmental instruments be 
published in the native languages which prevail in the separate 
governi and that instruction be given in the appropriate popular 
language; and (4) by establishing special safeguards for native 
religions. No matter how reprehensible the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia may have been, a step in the right direction has been 
taken in the organization of the governmental and administrative 
system. 


48 Art. 32. No comparable guarantee has been afforded Amharic, which, however, 
is not a vulgar language. 


THE JAPANESE CABINET" 


KENNETH COLEGROVE 
Northwestern University 


No mention of the cabinet is made in the Japanese constitution 
of 1889. Nevertheless, both before and after the proclamation of 
the fundamental law, a large part of the national administration 
of Japan has been initiated, directed, and supervised in a collec- 
tive method by a body of officials which resembles in external 
characteristics the typical European parliamentary cabinet. 

This cabinet has never enjoyed the unrivaled direction of ad- 
ministration as found in many parliamentary systems. First of all, 
the Emperor combines in himself all the rights of sovereignty and 
exercises these rights through various organs including not only 
the cabinet, but also the army and navy and the Imperial House- 
hold. The cabinet does not have a monopoly upon advice given to 
the Emperor. The right to advise is shared with the Genro (Elder 
Statesman), the officers of the Imperial Household, the Privy 
Council, and the advisers of the “supreme command," including 
the chiefs of staff of the army and navy, the Board of Marshals 
and Fleet Admirals, and the Supreme War Council. The Privy 
Council is the special guardian of the constitution, consulted by 
the Emperor upon the propriety and wisdom of projects of law, 
ordinances, and treaties drafted or negotiated by the cabinet, and 
its advice may, and often does, run counter to that of the cabinet. 

The high officials of the Imperial Household form a close circle 
surrounding the Throne and controlling all access to the Emperor. 
Finally, the mysterious “supreme command’’—the absolute direc- 
tion of the military forces appertaining without constitutional re- 
striction to the Emperor—receives advice from high ranking gen- 
erals and admirals who in this respect are independent of the 
cabinet. The executive power in Japan reflects a variegated pat- 
tern, and no account of the cabinet should overlook its compli- 
cated design. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION OF THE CABINET 


While the constitution ignores the eabinet, it does provide for 
ministers of state. Article LV declares: “The respective ministers 
of state shall give their advice to the Emperor and be responsible 


1 The author acknowledges assistance derived from a ERU from the 
Social Science Research Council, New York City. 
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for it. All laws, imperial ordinances, and imperial rescripts of 
whatever kind, that relate to the affairs of the state, require the 
countersignature of a minister of state." At the same time, Article 
LXX VI, providing that existing laws and ordinances which do not 
conflict with the constitution shall remain in force, gives constitu- 
tional countenance to the cabinet which had been established four 
years before the constitution was promulgated. 

It was in 1881 that Prince Hirobumi Ito received the command 
of Emperor Meiji to undertake the drafting of a constitution.? But 
before the text of this organic law was completed, parts of the 
promised constitutional régime were set up by imperial ordinance. 
In 1885, Prince Ito was ready to abolish the old council of state, 
and in its place to institute the modern Naikaku, or cabinet, con- 
sisting of a Naikaku Sori Daijin, or minister president, and nine 
other ministers, each presiding over a department.’ Four years 
later, on the eve of the promulgation of the constitution, the Privy 
Council was created. 

In 1889, after the proclamation of the constitution, an imperial 
rescript recognized the existence of the cabinet and in reference to 
the prime minister declared: “The minister president of state 
stands at the head of the ministers of state, reports affairs of state 
to the sovereign and, in compliance with imperial instructions, has 
general control over the various branches of administration.’’* To 
the deliberation of the cabinet were assigned eight subjects, 
namely: (1) drafts of law, financial estimates, and accounts; (2) 
treaties and diplomatic relations with foreign states; (3) adminis- 
trative ordinances and regulations for the execution of laws; (4) 
disputes over the competence of departments; (5) petitions from 
the people, referred to the cabinet by the Throne or by the Diet; 

2 Compare the Ito Ko Zenshu, or “Complete Writings of Prince Ito" (ed. by 
Midori Komatsu, Tokyo, 1928), Vol. III, p. 84. 

8 See the Imperial Proclamation No. 69, December 22, 1885. Horet Zensho, or 
“Collection of Laws," 1885 (Tokyo, 1886), p. 1044. For an English translation, see 
W. W. McLaren, Japanese Government Documents, in the Transactions of the Astatic 
Society of Japan (Tokyo, 1914), Vol. XLII, pt. i, pp. 94-95. For an account of the 
creation of the cabinet system, see Count Kentaro Kaneko, ‘‘Reminiscences of the 
Time of the Initiation of the Cabinet System,” in the Chuo Koron (‘‘Central Re- 
view"), Feb., 1936, no. 579, pp. 115-122. 

{ The Naikaku Kansei, or “Imperial Ordinance Regarding the Organization of 
the Cabinet," No. 125, December 24, 1889, is found in the Genko Horei Shuran, 
or “Compilation of Laws and Ordinances in Force” (Tokyo, 1907), Vol. I, bk. i, pt. 


iii, pp. 1-2. For an English translation, see McLaren, Japanese Government Docu- 
menis, pp. 232-233. 
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(6) expenditures apart from the budget; (7) appointment, promo- 
tion, and removal of all officials of chokunin rank and of governors; 
and (8) in addition, any matter concerning the administration of 
any department. As a matter of practice, this list has never limited 
the matters considered by the cabinet. Any question, on the initia- 
tive of the prime minister or of any minister, can be taken under 
view by this body.* 
| THE DEPARTMENTS 


Nine departments were represented in the cabinet as constituted 
in 1885. These were: the foreign office (Gaimusho), the home office 
(Naimusho), the finance department (Okurasho), the war office 
(Rikugunsho), the navy (Kaigunsho), the department of justice 
(Shihosho), the education department (Mombusho), the ministry 
of agriculture and commerce (Noshomusho), and the department 
of communications (Teishinsho). In 1896, the department of 
colonies (Takushokumusho) was created, only to be abolished in 
the following year. In 1920, the department of railways (Tetsu- 
dosho) was set up; while in 1925 the department of agriculture and 
commerce gave place to the department of agriculture and forestry 
(Norinsho) and the department of commerce and industry (Sho- 
kosho). The department of overseas affairs (Takumusho), created 
in 1929, is the youngest of the departments. Today, the cabinet 
consists of a prime minister and twelve departmental ministers. 

The departments are uniformly organized in accordance with 
the Kakusho Kansei Tsusoku, or Ordinance Regarding the Organ- 
ization of the Departments, issued in 1893 and amended from time 
to time.’ Following the general rules of the Kakusho Kansei 
Tsusoku, a separate imperial ordinance serves as the organic law 
of each department.’ Each department is headed by the Kokumu 
Daijin, or minister of state, who has the exalted rank of the 
shinnin grade (direct appointment by the Emperor, with the 


5 Compare Tatsukichi Minobe, Kempo Satsuyo, or ‘Principles of the Constitu- 
tion" (Tokyo, 1932), pp. 294-295; Cho Shimizu, Kempo Hen, or “Principles of Con- 
stitutional Law" (Tokyo, 1923), pp. 735-736. 

? Originally proclaimed as Imperial Ordinance No. 122, October 31, 1893. As 
subsequently revised, see Genko Horei Shuran (1981), Vol. I, bk. iii, pp. 1-12. 

7 For instance, the imperial ordinance for the organization of the foreign office 
is known as the Gaimusho Kansei, issued as Imperial Ordinance No. 258 of 1898. 
Genko Horei Shuran (1931), Vol. I, bk. iii, pp. 38-39. The text is also published in 
the Gaimusho Nenkan, or “Yearbook of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs" (1933), 
pp. 14-34, 
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privilege of attending the Emperor when he worships before the 


shrines on the thirteen great and eight small festivals of each year). 
Each department also has a Seimu-Jikan (parliamentary vice- 
minister), a Jikan (permanent vice-minister), and a Sanyo-Kan 
(parliamentary counselor), all of whom have chokunin rank (ap- 
pointment by the Emperor through the chief of the department). 
The first and third of these officers are political appointees, the 
second isacivil servant. The departmental functions are distributed 
among several kyoku or bureaux and bu or special sections, each 
headed by a cho or director who has chokunin rank. A special sec- 
retariat (daijin-kambo) exists for the minister. 

Outside the cabinet, but under its supervision, there are four 
cabinet bureaus, namely, the Cabinet Secretariat (Naikaku 
Kwambo), the Pension Bureau (Onkyu Kyoku), the Statistics 
Bureau (Tokei Kyoku), and the Printing Office (Insatsu Kyoku). 
Then there are four other bureaus which are under the direction 
solely of the prime minister The Legislative Bureau (Hosei 
Kyoku) drafts all projects of law which are to be submitted to the 
Diet and all ordinances promulgated by the Emperor and by the 
ministers.? In the discharge of his duties, the chief of the Legisla- 
tive Bureau has the right to present his views to the cabinet. The 
Decorations Bureau (Shokun Kyoku) has charge of the conferring 
of the Order of Merit and the decorations and pensions appertain- 
ing to it. The Resources Bureau (Shigen Kyoku) studies and re- 
ports upon plans to preserve and develop all resources, both human 
and material. Finally, the Bureau for Manchurian Affairs (Taiman 
Jimu Kyoku) supervises the administration of the Kwantung 
Leased Territory, acting through the Kwanto Kyoku (Bureau of 
Kwantung Province) in the Japanese embassy in Hsinking.? It 
supervises all Japanese advisers to the Manchoukuo government 
and directs the management of the South Manchuria Railway and 
the Manchuria Telegraph and Telephone Company. 

The Kunaisho, or imperial household department, has never 
been a part of the cabinet or in any way subordinate to the 
cabinet.? It consists of several exalted officers, including the 

8 See the Genko Horei Shuran (1931), Vol. I, bk. iii, pp. 10-12. 

? The Taiman Jimu Kyoku was created by the Imperial Ordinance No. 347, 
December 26, 1934. Kwampo gogai, or *'Imperial Gazette" (extra), December 26, 
1934, p. 1. 


10 See the Imperial Ordinance Regarding the Imperial Household Department. 
Genko Horet Shuran (1931), Vol. I, bk. iii. pp. 15-84. 
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Kunai Daijin, or imperial household minister, the Nai Daijin, or 
lord keeper of the privy seal, and the Jiju Cho, or lord chamberlain: . 
The Nai Daijin is usually regarded as the senior officer in the 
group. As to their appointment, the Emperor consults both the. 
Genro and the prime minister. The strategic importance of these 
officers is enormous. They constitute a charmed circle surrounding 
the Emperor and controlling all access to his person as well as 
serving as his closest advisers. 


FORMATION OF THE CABINET 


The formation of the cabinet is accomplished by means of a 
unique and extra-legal procedure. Upon the fall of a ministry, it 
is customary for the Emperor to ask the Nai Daijin, or lord keeper 
of the privy seal, for advice upon the selection of a prime minister. 
Invariably, the Nai Daijin proposes that the Genro be consulted, 
and invariably the Emperor follows the advice of the Genro? This 
practice probably began in 1892 with the fall of the Matsugata 
ministry. At any rate, on the latter occasion Emperor Meiji sum- 
moned as advisers Ito, Kuroda, Inouye, Yamagata, Yamada, and 
Oyama. At subsequent crises, Matsugata and Tsugumichi Saigo 
were included, and still later, both Katsura and Saionji. This 
group, called the Genro, or Elder Statesmen, became an informal 
and extra-constitutional body of advisers, highly trusted by Em- 
peror Meiji and occasionally summoned in conference. One by one, 
death claimed these illustrious statesmen, until in 1924, with the 
demise of Prince Matsugata, Prince Saionji remained the sole 


11 See the Na? Daijin-Fu Kwansei, or ‘Imperial Ordinance Regarding the Or- 
ganization of the Office of Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal," No. 4, November 1, 1907. 
Genko Horet Shuran (1931), Vol. I, bk. iii, pt. i, p. 20. Compare Eiichi Baba, Kempo 
Seiji no Riron to Jissat, or “Principles and Practices of Constitutional Government” 
(Tokyo, 1926), p. 269. 

12 Compare Shikazo Yamada, “Formation of the Japanese Cabinet as Told by 
Press Reports," in the Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, or “Journal of the Association of Po- 
litical and Social Science” (April and May, 1924), Vol. XX XVIII, pp. 24-68, 95-140. 

13 See Yamagata Aritomo Ko Den, or “Life of Prince Aritomo Yamagata” (ed. 
by Soho Takutomi, Tokyo, 1933), Vol. III, pp. 38-43; Takeshige Kudo, T'eikoku 
Gikoi Shi, or ‘History of the Imperial Diet” (Tokyo, 1901-1908), Vol. I, p. 181; 
and his Meiji Kensei Shi, or "Constitutional History of the Meiji Era" (Tokyo, 
1914-1922), Vol. I, pp. 359, 390. On several occasions, the outgoing prime minister 
has suggested his successor to the Genro. In 1898, Prince Ito recommended Marquis 
Okuma, and in 1916 Okuma named Count Taka-akira Kato. In the first instance 
the Genro followed the advice of Ito, but in the second instance it rejected the rec- 
ommendation of Okuma. Compare Kate Taka-akira, or “Life of Count Taka-akira 
Kato" (ed. by Seitoku Ito, Tokyo, 1929), Vol. II, pp. 59-61. 
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survivor.“ No additions have been made to the Genro, and thus 
for the past dozen years it has been Prince Saionji who in each 
ministerial crisis has selected the prime minister. 

Prince Saionji, named by Emperor Taisho in 1912 as a Genro, is 
a scion of the oldest nobility, educated in Paris, the close friend 
of Prince Ito, at one time leader of Ito’s party (the Setyukai), and 
twice prime minister. Today he is a very old man, at least eighty- 
seven years of age. He has long since retired from his Tokyo house 
and resides in a villa in Okitsu. On the occasion of a ministerial 
crisis, the aged Genro travels by special train to Tokyo and pro- 
ceeds to the Imperial Palace for an audience with the Emperor. 
After recommending the choice of prime minister, Prince Saionji 
remains in Tokyo until the new head of the government succeeds 
in forming a cabinet. His recommendation to the Emperor is not an 
arbitrary choice, for he consults, sometimes singly and sometimes 
in a conference, certain statesmen, including the Nai Daijin, the 
president of the Privy Council, and former prime ministers. In- 
deed, the newspapers are beginning to institutionalize these ad- 
visers, referring to them as the Jiushin (important statesmen) and 
to the conferences as the Genro-Jiushin conferences. 

The influence of Prince Saionji upon the trend of Japanese polit- 
ical development is extensive. Unlike Prince Yamagata, who 
dominated the Genro for a decade after the death of Ito, Prince 
Saionji has preferred party government to super-party government 
and has named a party leader as premier whenever there appeared 
to be likelihood that such an appointee would succeed in maintain- 
ing a cabinet. It was due to his insistence that Hara, the first com- 
moner to become premier, received this appointment in 1918. Be- 
fore Prince Saionji was left the sole Genro, there were eight 
party cabinets in a series of twenty-two ministries; since 1924, there 
have been seven party cabinets in a series of eleven ministries.! 


14 Count Okuma died on January 10, 1922, Prince Yamagata on February 1, 
1922, and Prince Matsugata on July 2, 1924. Regarding the designation of Prince 
Saionji as Genro, see Yosaburo Takekoshi, Toan-Ko, or “Prince Toan” (Kyoto, 
1929), pp. 249-250. 

15 Compare an article on “Politics” by Tsunego Baba in the Chuo Koron Nempo | 
(Annual Supplement of the ‘‘Central Review’’), 1935, pp. 112-118. 

16 The party cabinets in 1924-36 include: Taka-akira Kato (first, 1924); Taka- 
akira Kato (second, 1925); Wakatsuki (1926); Tanaka (1927); Hamaguchi (1929); 
Wakatsuki (second, 1931); and Inukai (1932). There has been one super-party 
cabinet, Kiyoura (1924); and three coalition-bureaucratie cabinets, namely, Saito 
(1932); Okada (1934); and Hirota (1936). 
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The prime minister, on his appointment, receives a command 
from the Emperor to form a cabinet. If he is a party leader, he 
will have, of course, no lack of advice on this subject from his 
own colleagues. In any case, even if he is forming a super-party 
cabinet, he is constrained to reach an “understanding” with one 
or more parties in the House of Peers as well as in the House of 
Representatives. Finally, he must consult the army and navy, in- 
asmuch as only high-ranking army and naval officers, and not 
civilians, may be appointed to head the departments of war and 
the navy. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MINISTERS OF STATE 


Long before Prince Ito received the imperial command to draft 
a constitution for Japan, the principle of ministerial responsibility 
as developed in the British parliamentary system had won the ad- 
miration of statesmen and scholars. The formula of legal responsi- 
bility—the requirement that all acts of the crown must bear the 
countersignature of a minister—had been a common feature of 
European constitutions. The principle of political responsibility 
that permits ministers to hold office only in case they enjoy the 
confidence of the legislature was written into the constitutional 
laws of Belgium (1831), Portugal (1852), and France (1875), al- 
though not generally found in the constitutions of the German 
states. Finally, the principle of collective ministerial responsibility 
practiced in England throughout the nineteenth century had been 
partially adopted in various parliamentary régimes. 

The Mother of Parliaments had been warmly extolled by Japa- 
nese progressives from the earliest days of the Restoration, and 
Prince Ito and his colleagues did not fail to explore the advantages 
of emulating its virtues in Japan." But that was as far as the arch 
compromiser advanced. Although he entertained admiration for 
the Prussian constitution, he surrendered neither to the reaction- 
aries who demanded the preservation of feudal institutions nor to 
the young radicals who clamored for a genuine parliamentary 


17 For the demands of the progressives, see Shigenobu Okuma’s address to the 
Throne in March, 1881, concerning the fundamental principles of a modern 
constitution. Okuma-ko Hachiju-go Nen Shi, or “History of the Eighty-Five Years 
of Marquis Okuma”’ (ed. by Kenkichi Ichijima, Tokyo, 1926), Vol. I, pp. 796-808. 
Compare Takeshi Osatake, Nippon Kensei Shi, or ‘“‘Constititional History of Japan" 
(Tokyo, 1930), pp. 273-283. 
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government.? As a result, the relation of the ministers to the 
Emperor on the one hand and to the Diet on the other is so 
vaguely defined in the constitution as to permit of wide difference 
in both theory and practice. 

The phraseology of Article LV suggests the possibility of 
politieal responsibility on the part of the ministers. Not a few 
jurists have interpreted the article in this fashion. On the other 
hand, whatever meaning of parliamentary responsibility Prince 
Ito may seem to give in the bare text of the constitution he takes 
back in his celebrated Commentaries on the Constitution. In this 
treatise, after commenting on the varied practice of European 
parliaments, the constitution-maker declared: 


If ministers of state were not responsible, the executive power could 
easily overstep the limits of law, which would thus become a mere col- 
lection of nominal enactments. The responsibility of ministers is, as it 
were, a pillar supporting the constitution and the law. It, however, has 
todo with the matters of state under their charge, and is not one involving 
eriminal responsibility. When a minister of state errs in the discharge of 
his functions, the power of deciding upon his responsibility belongs to the 
Sovereign of the state. He alone can dismiss a minister who has appointed 
him. Who then is it, except the Sovereign, that can appoint, dismiss, and 
punish a minister of state? The appointment and dismissal of them having 
been included by the constitution in the sovereign power of the Emperor, 
it is only a legitimate consequence that the power of deciding as to the 
responsibility of ministers is withheld from the Diet.” 


Ito hastened to add that the Diet may put questions to the 
ministers and demand publie answers and may present addresses 
to the Sovereign, and he even said that in appointing ministers 
the “susceptibilities of the publie mind must also be taken into 
consideration." But none of these statements was a make-weight 
to his deliberate declaration that “it is the Sovereign and not the 
people that can decide as to the responsibility of ministers." 


THE THEORY OF THE CONSERVATIVE SCHOOL ON 
MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Two schools of jurists hold widely divergent views on the sub- 
ject of ministerial responsibility. The difference in theory between 


18 Compare Takeshi Osatake, Nippon Kensei Shi, or “Constitutional History of 
Japan" (Tokyo, 1930), ch. xiv, pp. 337-340. 

19 Teikoku Kempo Koshitsu Tempan Gikai, or “Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion of the Empire of Japan" (Tokyo, 1889), p. 86. The English translation of these 
commentaries, as authorized by Prince Ito, is entitled Commentaries on ihe Con- 
stitution of Japan by Count Hirebumi Ite (trans. by Miyoji Ito, Tokyo, 1889). 
There are two other editions of this translation under dates of 1906 and 1931. 
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the old school and the new school of constitutional interpretation 
begins with their conflicting views on the status of the Emperor. 
The former holds that the kokutaz, or fundamental nature of the 
Japanese state, requires the Emperor to be regarded as nothing less 
than the state. In his hands rests sovereignty. By the same token, 
the Emperor is not an organ of the state. The Diet, the ministers 
of state, and the courts, however, are constitutional organs ereated 
for the purpose of promoting the Emperor's rule of the country— 
organs that the Emperor may abolish by extinguishing the consti- 
tution. According to Professor Yatsuka Hozumi, the sez-fu, or the 
government, is a constitutional organ to assist the Emperor with 
the executive power (faiken), and is composed of ministers of state 
and of privy councillors.?? Again, the Diet is an organ to assist the 
Emperor’s rule; it has no independent will, but rather gives advice 
and consent to projects of law which become law only by the 
determination of the Emperor. The duties of a minister are two- 
fold, namely, first, hohitsu, or assistance by advice to the Emperor, 
and second fukusho, or countersignature of acts and decrees. Ac- 
cording to Hozumi: 

The primary function of the minister of state is to assist by advice the 
Emperor and to be held responsible for his advice. The requirement of 
countersignature of laws and ordinances is only the external expression 
of the rule that the operation of the executive power must be through the 
government. The minister of state has the duty to present his opinion, 
but he has no authority to resist the executive power in the hands of the 
Emperor... . The appointment and removal of ministers is in the hands 
of the Emperor, and much to be deplored is the custom of certain coun- 


tries where the minister is answerable to the legislature. Such practice 
is repugnant to the Japanese constitution.” 


In eloquent language, in the most flourishing classical style that 
defies literal translation into English, for two decades this re- 
nowned jurist delivered the following sentiments in the lecture 
halls of the Imperial University of Tokyo: 


The constitution of Japan does not require that a minister must have 
the confidence of the Imperial Diet. He holds his position entirely by the 
decision of the Emperor. The minister is directly and individually re- 
sponsible to the Emperor alone, and not at all to the Diet. Ministerial 
responsibility of the British sort promotes an autocracy on the part of 
parliament and is entirely alien to the Japanese constitution.” 


20 Kempo T'eiyo, or “Principles of the Constitution" (Tokyo, 1910), Vol. II, p. 
530. Dr. Hozumi was a member of the law faculty of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo from 1891 to 1912, serving for fourteen years as dean of that faculty. 

2 Kempo Teiyo, Vol. II, pp. 537-538. % Kempo Teiyo, Vol. II, pp. 553-554. 
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Likewise, in eloquent terms, Professor Shinkichi Uyesugi con- 
tended that ‘‘the fundamental character of the Japanese state is 
the preponderance of the imperial prerogative and the subordina- 
tion of all other powers to it, with the result that parliamentary 
government or party government has no place under the Japanese 
constitution.” Similar views are held by Cho Shimizu and other 
reactionary Jurists.”4 


THEORY OF THE NEW SCHOOL ON MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The view of the new school of jurists on the subject of ministerial 
responsibility, like that of the old school, has its roots in the con- 
cept of the state. In 1934, the Japanese awoke to the fact that a 
professor of the Imperial University of Tokyo, who had recently 
retired and had been appointed a member of the House of Peers, 
had actually taught the doctrine that the Emperor was not the 
state but merely an organ of the state. Japanese conservatives were 
shocked, and the aging professor, Dr. Tatsukichi Minobe, was 
assaulted by sochi, harried by a Home Office that bowed to the 
fascist societies and militarists, and badgered into resigning from 
the Peers, while the sale of his books was stopped until expurgated 
editions could be printed.” 

Curiously enough, Professor Minobe had expounded the func- 
tional theory of the Emperor’s powers for nearly thirty years in 
the Imperial University. Baron Kitokuro Ikki (minister of the im- 
perial household, 1925-34, and president of the Privy Council, 
1934-86), as a member of the law faculty, had preceded Minobe 
in the support of this theory, and many generations of law students 
had absorbed this teaching in contradistinction to that of Hozumi 
and Uyesugi. By scientific methodology, Baron Ikki and Pro- 


*% Kempo J'utsugi, or “Commentaries on the Constitution" (Tokyo, 1927), p. 
645. Dr. Uyesugi, a brilliant pupil of Professor Hozumi, was a member of the law 
faculty of the Imperial University of Tokyo from 1903 until his death in 1925. 
He was prominent in the movement to suppress socialist societies among students. 

24 See his Kempo Hen, or “Principles of Constitutional Law” (Tokyo, 1923), pp. 
678-687. 

25 The attack on Dr. Minobe in the House of Peers began in February, 1935, 
with denunciatory speeches by Baron Takeo Kikuchi and Baron Mimuroto. 
Kwampo gogai, Feb. 19, 1935, pp. 92-98. Compare the Tokyo Asahi, Feb. 19, 1935, 
p. À. 

*í Compare the statement by Baron Takeo Kikuchi to the effect that although 
Baron Ikki had not published his lectures in the law school, nevertheless there 
were stenographie notes of his lectures in 1899. Kwampo gogai, Feb. 19, 1985, p. 94. 
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fessor Minobe had had little difficulty in overthrowing the theory 
of the kokutai to the effect that the Japanese state was in its nature 
unlike all other states." A state is a natural phenomenon, and no 
people have a monopoly upon essence of statehood. It was another 
question to seek to prove, as both Ikki and Minobe have sought, 
the responsibility of the ministers to the Diet. The stumbling block 
is, of course, the emphatic statement of Prince Ito already quoted 
from his Commentaries. But if this echo from the past can be ig- 
nored or explained away and the text of the constitution examined 
by itself, an effective argument can be advanced in favor of 
political responsibility. 

Treating the constitution as the logical and symmetrical organic 
Jaw of a living institution, there is considerable justification for the 
assumption of ministerial responsibility to the Diet. The Diet has 
in practice and theory a large measure of control over administra- 
tion, exercised through interpellations, passage of resolutions, 
examination of the budget, assent to projects of law, addresses to 
the Throne, and votes of confidence or of non-confidence.?* And 
finally, the Ikki-Minobe doctrine has an advantage inasmuch as 
practice is the most sound justification of a doctrine. The fact that 
after a vote of non-confidence the ministry usually resigns or ad- 
vises the dissolution of the House and an appeal to the electorate 
seems to indicate that the more liberal interpretation conforms with 
the trend of political evolution. 


MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN PRACTICE 


Perhaps it is not too much to say that the Ikki-Minobe theory 
of ministerial responsibility has been a rationalization of the actual 
tendency in Japanese practice over the course of half a century. 
Separation of powers ever whets the appetite of legislatures, and 
the Imperial Diet has been no exception to this observation. In 
spite of the frowns of clansmen, bureaucrats, and militarists, 
political parties appeared in the first session of the Diet and began 
the long battle for control of the executive. It is significant that 
Prince Ito was the first one of the Meiji advisers to abandon 
hostility to political parties. When Prince Ito in 1898 advised the 


27 Kempo Satsuyo, or “Principles of the Constitution” (Tokyo, 1932), pp. 10- 
21. See also his several essays in the Saikin Kempo Ron, or “Recent Developments 
in Constitutional Law’’ (ed. by Jiro Hoshijima, Tokyo, 1927). 

28 Minobe, Kempo Satsuyo (1932), pp. 304-311; and his Kempo Seigi (1927), 
pp. 542-550. 
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Emperor to appoint a party cabinet under Okuma and Itagaki, and 
even more when Ito in 1900 accepted the leadership of the Rikken 
Seiyukai, or Friends of Constitutional Government party, he con- 
tradicted whatever restrictions his Commentaries had placed upon 
Article LV of the constitution.?? 

The first party government under Okuma and Itagaki, in 1898, 
remained in office only four months; internal dissensions disrupted 
it. In 1900, Ito himself formed a party cabinet, and in the thirty- 
five years that followed this event party cabinets have governed 
Japan during a total of twenty years. Until the militarists captured 
the government in 1932, a succession of seven party cabinets from 
1924 to 1982 seemed to give promise that parliamentary control 
of the executive had come to stay. Since 1932, the cabinets of 
Saito, Okada, and Hirota, containing a few party leaders but more 
bureaucrats, have been only a thin disguise for military control. 
During the Manchurian conquest, the parties in the Diet have 
been too weak, too divided, and too much lacking in prestige to 
demand and maintain a party cabinet.3? 

The outery against the Ikki-Minobe functional theory of the 
Emperor may be viewed as a rationalization of the militarists, 
fascist societies, and reactionaries who are opposed to parlia- 
mentary government. For years, the theory has been condemned 
in the army. At the same time, the widespread distrust of the 
political parties due to numerous financial scandals in which politi- 
cians have been involved, bribery at elections, and the well-known 
and somewhat venal connection between the parties and such 
gigantic business interests as the Mitsui and the Mitsubishi have 
discouraged publie support of parliamentary development.*? 

Whatever may be the parliamentary theory, the cabinet— 
whether it be a party cabinet or a transcendent cabinet— finds it 


? Regarding Prince Ito’s conversion to party government, see Takeshige Kudo, 
Meiji Kensei Shi, or “Constitutional History of the Meiji Era" (1914-1922), Vol. 
I, pp. 397—398, 603-605; Vol. II, pp. 58-59. 

3? Compare article on “The Plight of Parliamentarism in Japan in Recent Years," 
in the Nippon Keizai Nempo, or “Japanese Economic Annals” (Feb. 1934), Vol. 
XV, pp. 228—269. 

3 See reports in the press of the statement of Baron Kikuchi to the effect that 
the late Marshal Uyehara used to denounce Dr. Minobe's theory and warned his 
subordinate officers against the dissemination of such theories in the army. Tokyo 
Asahi, Mar. 5, 1935, p. 2; Japan Weekly Chronicle, Mar. 14, 1935, p. 339. 

32 Compare the address of Yukio Ozaki before the House of Representatives on 
March 16, 1935. K wampo gogai, Mar. 17, 1935, pp. 687-690. 
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difficult to govern the nation without support in the legislature. 
Thus, grim necessity dictates compliance with the practice that 
after a resolution of lack of confidence in the House of Representa- 
tives the cabinet must either resign or cause a dissolution and ap- 
peal to the country. Even transcendent cabinets come to an ‘‘un- 


PARTY CABINETS 


Tenure Premier Party 
Dec. 1885-Apr. 1889 Ito 
Apr. 1889-Dec. 1889 Kuroda 
Dee. 1889-May 1891 Yamagata 
May 1891-Aug. 1892 Matsugata 
Aug. 1892-Sep. 1896 Ito 
Sep. 1896-Jan. 1898 Matsugata 
Jan. 1898-June 1898 Ito 
June 1898-Nov. 1898 Okuma Kenseito 
Nov. 1898-Oct. 1900 Yamagata 
Oct. 1900-June 1901 Ito Seiyukai 
June 1901-June 1905 Katsura 
June 1905-July 1908 Saionji Seiyukai 
July 1908-Aug. 1911 Katsura 
Aug. 1911—Dec. 1912 Saionji Seiyukai 
Dec. 1912-Feb. 1913 Katsura 
Feb. 1913-Àpr. 1914 Yamamoto Seiyukai 
Apr. 1914-Oct. 1916 Okuma Doshikai (Kenseikai) 
Oct. 1916-Oct. 1918 Terauchi 
Oct. 1918-Nov. 1921 Hara Seiyukai 
Nov. 1921-June 1922 Takahashi Seiyukai 
June 1922-Sep. 1923 Admiral Kato 
Sep. 1923-Jan. 1924 Yamamoto 
Jan. 1924—June 1924 Kiyoura 
June 1924-Aug. 1925 Taka-akira Kato Kenseikai-Seiyukai 
Aug. 1925-Jan. 1926 Taka-akira Kato Kenseikai 
Jan. 1926-Apr. 1927 Wakatsuki Kenseikai 
Apr. 1927-July 1929 Tanaka Seiyukai 
July 1929-Apr. 1931 Hamaguchi Minseito 
Apr. 1931-Dec. 1931 Wakatsuki Minseito 
Dec. 1931-May 1932 Inukai Seiyukai 
May 1932-July 1934 > Saito 
July 1934-Feb. 1936 Okada 
Mar. 1986- Hirota 


derstanding" with at least one party or group in the House of 
Representatives or the Peers. The defeat of a government bill is 
not equivalent to a vote of lack of confidence, but, on the other 
hand, cabinets invariably resign after the passage of a fushinnin 
ketsugi (resolution of non-confidence) or a monseki ketsugi (resolu- 
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tion of censure), although neither the constitution nor the G?in-ho 
(Law of the Houses) provides for these parliamentary weapons.? In 
the third session of the Diet, the Matsugata ministry resigned after 
a fushinnin ketsugi was passed in the House of Representatives 
. because of brutal interference in the general election.** In 1917, the 
Okuma cabinet, aware of the fact that the fushinnin ketsugt intro- 
duced by Yukio Osaki would be carried, dissolved the House of 
Representatives without waiting for the vote. 


DUAL GOVERNMENT 


A staggering handicap upon parliamentary control in Japan is 
found in the separation of civil and military affairs. This separation 
obtained before the constitution was granted; the constitution 
merely perpetuated it. Article XI reads: “The Emperor has the 
supreme command of the army and navy," while Article XII reads: 
“The Emperor determines the organization and peace standing of 
the army and navy." The prerogative of command over the armed 
forces is known as the fosuz taiken and the prerogative of military 
administration as the hensez taken. Now the tosuz taiken is exer- 
cised by the Emperor, not through the cabinet, but through the 
chiefs of staff. More than this, civilian ministers of state are ex- 
cluded from the advisers of the supreme command. Advice upon 
the tosui taiken is limited to the Board of Marshals and Fleet 
Admirals, the Supreme War Council, the ministers of war and the 
navy, and the chiefs of staff. ' 

The exclusion of the cabinet as a whole from the rendering of 
advice on military affairs was assured in the Naikaku Kwanset, 
or Imperial Ordinance Regarding the Organization of the Cabinet, 
which provided in its seventh article: “With the exception of ques- 
tions of gunki (strategy) and gunrei (military command), which, 
having been reported directly to the Emperor, may have been 
submitted to the cabinet for deliberation, the ministers of state 
for war and the navy shall report to the minister president of 

33 Minobe, Kempo Satsuyo (1932), pp. 304-311, and his Kempo Seigi (1931), 
pp. 546-547; Shigeji Moriguchi, Kensei no Genri to Sono Unyo, or “Principles and 
Practices of Constitutional Government" (Tokyo, 1929), pp. 211-217. 

** Dai Nippon Teikoku Gikai Shi, or ''Stenographie Records of the Imperial 
Japanese Diet" (Tokyo, 1926-1930), Vol. I (May 14, 1892), pp. 1891-1899. Com- 
pare Takeshige Kudo, Teikoku Gikai Shi, or “History of the Imperial Diet" (1901- 
1908), Vol, I, pp. 150-151; and his Meiji Kenset Shi, or "Constitutional History of 


the Meiji Era" (1914-1922), Vol. I, pp. 382-383. 
8% Dar Nippon Teikoku Gikai Shi, Vol. X. (Jan. 25, 1917), pp. 1074 1079. 
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state.”"# In other words, the ministers of war and the navy enjoy 
the taku joso, or direct communication with the Throne on military 
affairs—a right held also by the chiefs of staff of the army and the 
navy, but not held by the prime minister or other members of the 
cabinet.?? 

In most parliamentary systems, it is possible for a civilian to hold 
the portfolios of war and the navy, and in Great Britain, France, 
and many lands this is usually the case. There is no bar to such 
arrangement under the Japanese constitution. But in 1900 Prince 
Yamagata, the founder of the modern army of Japan, determined 
to forestall the appointment of civilians and accomplished this 
by an addition to the imperial ordinances for the organization of 
the departments of war and of the navy which required that only 
generals or lieutenant-generals on the active list may preside over 
the former and only admirals or vice-admirals may preside over 
the latter? In this subtle fashion, a custom was enacted as law. 

The requirements as to the appointment of the ministers of war 
and the navy constitute à serious obstacle to the development of 
ministerial responsibility and promote what the Japanese call 
niju seifu, or dual government. While the prime minister is limited 
in choosing his other colleagues in the cabinet only by the necessity 
of winning support in the Diet, he is at the mercy of the army and 
navy for appointment to the portfolios of war and the navy. In 
case the military and naval cliques refuse to give him a qualified 
officer, he will not be able to form a cabinet, and even after the 
cabinet is formed it may be destroyed by the resignation of one of 
these officers. 

In 1912, the second cabinet of Prince Saionji was wrecked in 
this manner. General Uyehara, the war minister, had demanded 


3 Genko Hore? Shuran (Tokyo, 1907), Vol. I, bk. i, pt. iii, p. 1. 

87 Compare Minobe, Kempo Seigi (1931), pp. 582-584, and his Kempo Satsuyo 
(1932), pp. 330-333; Baba, Kempo Seiji no Riron to J'issai (1926), pp. 201—204. 

38 The rule was laid down simply by appending lists to the Rikugunsho Kansei 
(“Imperial Ordinance for the Organization of the War Department") and the Kat- 
gunsho Kensei (‘Imperial Ordinance for the Organization of the Navy Department") 
specifically naming the army and the navy officers eligible for appointment 
respectively to the two portfolios. Compare Minobe, Kempo Seigi (1932), pp. 
528—529. Prince Ito, in reply to a question from the Emperor on September 15, 
1891, had held for the separation of the military and political powers, and in prin- 
ciple approved of the appointment of only high ranking army and naval officers to 
the portfolios of war and the navy. See Ito Hirobumi Hiroku, or ‘Secret Memoirs 
of Prince Hirobumi Ito" (ed. by Atsushi Hiratsuka, Tokyo, 1929), pp. 118-115. 
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an increase of the army by sending two divisions to garrison duty 
in Korea. The ministry, which was pledged to retrenchment, re- 
fused to ask the Diet for the necessary appropriation. Thereupon 
the war minister resigned. In vain, Saionji approached Yamagata 
for an “understanding.” Under the influence of the great Genro, 
no general or lieutenant-general would accept the appointment.?? 
As a result, the Saionji cabinet was forced to abandon office al- 
though it commanded a majority in the House of Representatives. 
The defiance of the army on this occasion provoked & popular 
demand for constitutional reform, and a succeeding premier, 
Count Admiral Yamamoto, made a concession to this demand by 
widening the qualifications for the portfolios to include high-rank- 
ing officers on the reserve list as well as the active list. 

Again, when Viscount Kiyoura received the imperial command 
to form a cabinet in 1914, he was able to fill all posts except the 
naval portfolio, and failing to come to terms with the navy clique 
who refused to permit a high-ranking naval official to take office, 
he was compelled to abandon his task.“ Such interference with 
parliamentary government has been less prevalent with the navy 
than with the army. For instance, after the revolt of February, 
1936, it was General Juichi Terauchi and the military clique who 
circumscribed the selection of the Hirota cabinet. Yoshida, who 
was slated for the foreign office, was discarded because of the 
army’s distrust of his enthusiasm for the Manchurian expedition; 
Shimonura, desired as colonial minister, was rejected because he 
happened to be editor of the progressive newspaper Asahi; and 
Ohara, selected for minister of justice, was eliminated because he 
had vigorously prosecuted the assassins of Premier Inukai.® 

The diplomacy of the last four years during the conduct of the 


33 Yosaburo Takekoshi, Toan-ko, ch. lxiv; Kudo, Taisho Kensei Shi, pp. 13-20. 
Saionji persuaded Admiral Saito to leave the navy portfolio, and when Prince 
Katsura tried to form a cabinet he was compelled to petition the Emperor for an 
imperial edict commanding Admiral Saito to retain his post. See the interpellation 
by Hajime Motoda in the Dai Nippon Teikoku Gikat Shi (Feb. 5, 1912), Vol. VIII, 
pp. 1473-1478, 

40 Compare Kudo, Taisho Kensei Shi, or “Constitutional History of the Taisho 
Era” (Tokyo, 1927), p. 72; Minobe, Kempo Seigi (1932), pp. 528-529. Recently an 
imperial decree has again limited the appointment of ministers and vice-ministers 
of war and the navy to the active list. Kwampo, May 18, 1936, p. 1. 

41 See the editorial note in the Dai Nippon Teikoku Gikai Shi, Vol. IX, p. 786. 
Compare Kudo, Taisho Kensei Shi, p. 96. 

€ Tokyo Asahi, Mar. 6, 7 and 8, 1986; Jiji Shimpo, Mar. 7 and 9, 1936. 
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Manchurian expedition has given startling exhibitions of niju seifu. 
In September, 1931, when the cabinet was deliberating whether or 
not to accede to the plans of War Minister Minami to send rein- 
forcements into Manchuria, General Hayashi, commander of the 
Japanese garrison in Korea, dispatched a brigade to Kirin and the 
cabinet was confronted with a fait accompli that destroyed the 
diplomatic policy of Baron Shidehara.* A month later, assurances 
given to the United States by the foreign office that Chinchow 
would not be attacked were disregarded by the army when it 
drove the Chinese out of this border town.” 

The decade prior to 1931 witnessed a persistent campaign for the 
abolition of the taku joso and of the restrictions upon the appoint- 
ment of the war and navy ministers. The crusade was carried on in 
the Diet by Ikuzo O-oka.*5 The gifted Sakuzo Yoshino appeared as 
pamphleteer, and the progressive newspaper, the Asahi Shimbun, 
gave editorial support.“ In a quiet way, of course, the scholarly 
teaching of Minobe and the new school of jurists tended to pro- 
mote such areform. But the Mukden incident and the rapid rise 
to ascendency on the part of the militarists prostrated the move- 
ment. 


THE CABINET AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL 


No account of the cabinet should neglect the Privy Council, for 
laws and ordinances must be drafted with an eye not only to 
passage in the Diet but also to approval by the privy councillors. 
All projects of law are submitted to the Council prior to introduc- 
tion in the Diet; all imperial ordinances are scrutinized by the 
Council before promulgation, and all treaties before ratification.*’ 


48 Regarding the deliberations in the cabinet, see accounts in the Tokyo Asaht, 
the Osaka Mainicht, and the Jijt Shimpo, Sept. 22, 28 and 24, 1931. Compare an 
article in the Keizat Orat, or “Economic Review" (Nov., 1931), Vol. VI, no. 6, pp. 
90-97. 

44 For Secretary of State Stimson’s statement, see U. S. Department of State: 
Press Releases, Nov. 28, 1931, pp. 502-503. Compare the Tokyo Asahi, Nov. 29, 
1931, p. 1. 

45 See O-oka's speech in support of his resolution for retrenchment of the army, 
on February 7, 1922. Dai Nippon Teikoku Gikai Shi, Vol. XIII, pp. 655-656. 

4 Yoshino's Niju Seifu to Iaku Joso, or “Dual Government and the Supreme 
Command" (Tokyo, 1922), was the leading literary attack on the system of taku 
joso. 

47 See the Sumitsuin Kanset, or “Imperial Ordinance Regarding the Privy Coun- 
cil," No. 22, April 28, 1888, as amended. Genko Horei Shuran (1927), Vol. I, bk. i, 
pp. 1-14. 
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What the Supreme Court is to the president and Congress in the 
United States, the Privy Council is to the Japanese cabinet. Like 
the Supreme Court, it may suddenly wreck an executive policy. 
While both bodies are guardians of the constitutions of their re- 
spective lands, the chief difference is that in Japan measures are 
submitted to the Privy Council before rather than after legislative 
enactment and are examined not merely upon their legal but also 
upon their economic and social merits. Of course, in case the Privy 
Council advises the Emperor in opposition to any proposal of the 
cabinet, the prime minister is at liberty, so far as the constitution 
reads, to advise the Emperor to disregard the Council’s advice. 
This may indeed be the manner in which the cabinet will eventually 
free itself from the restriction of the Council. But thus far, cabi- 
nets have bowed to adverse decisions by either acquiescence or 
resignation.*® 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND COLLECTIVE MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The designation of a Naikaku Sori Daijin, or prime minister, 
under the Natkaku Kansei of 1889 was a frank imitation of Euro- 
pean cabinets. It was expected that the prime minister would not 
only preside over the cabinet but also exert a directing and uni- 
fying hand upon the administration. The idea of unity was ex- 
pressed in the second article of the Naikaku Kansert providing that 
the prime minister should report to the Emperor on all affairs of 
state. Not that his colleagues in the cabinet lack access to the 
Emperor for the purpose of giving advice upon their respective 
departments, but rather that there is implied the expectation that 
the audiences of these ministers before the Throne should be mini- 
mized. The theory of unity in the cabinet is expressed also in the 
well-known memorial addressed to the Throne by the cabinet in 
1889, which explained the necessity for secrecy regarding the 
cabinet meetings in the following words: 


The cabinet organization being based upon the assumption of unity of 
thought and action on the part of all its members, the ministers are in 
duty bound to proceed in unison on all public occasions in matters of 
policy and administration. None of them should under any pretext de- 
viate from this course, even when in a concrete case he personally more 
or less differs in opinion from his colleagues over some particular question. 
And for the maintenance of such unity in the cabinet, nothing is more 
important than secrecy concerning all its deliberations. Notwithstanding 


48 See the author's “Japanese Privy Council,” in this Review, Vol. XXV, pp. 
881-905. 
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the fact that the soul of constitutional government consists in unstinted 
publicity, the conferences of the cabinet itself must always be shrouded in 
privacy, in order that the opinions of none of its members may leak out 
of its walls and occasion either public elation or accusation. Furthermore, 
even when a member of the cabinet... has resigned, he is still in duty 
bound to maintain a long silence on any political event relating to his 
tenure of office. For such is the rule of ethics for ministers of state seated 
in the cabinet.*® ' 


This statement comes close to an affirmation of collective 
ministerial responsibility such as exists in the unwritten constitu- 
tion of Great Britain. Responsibility of this character, however, 
was not the intention of Prince Ito, who on this question is less 
straddling than on many others. Among his comments on Article 
LV we find: 


The minister president of state is to make representations to the Em- 
peror on matters of state, and to indicate, according to his pleasure, the 
general course of the policy of the state, every branch of the administra- 
tive being under control of the said minister. The compass of his duties is 
large, and his responsibility cannot but be proportionally great. As to the 
other ministers of state, they are severally held responsible for the matters 
within their respective competency; there is no joint responsibility among 
them in regard to such matters. For, the minister president and the other 
ministers of state, being alike personally appointed by the Emperor, 
the proceedings of each one of them are, in every respect, controlled by 
the will of the Emperor, and the minister president himself has no power 
of control over the posts occupied by other ministers, while the latter 
ought not to be dependent upon the former. În some countries, the 
cabinet is regarded as constituting a corporate body, the ministers are not 
held to take part in the conduct of the government each one in an in- 
dividual capacity, but joint responsibility is the rule. The evil of such a 
system is that the power of party combination will ultimately over-rule 
the supreme power of the Sovereign. Such a state of things can never be 
approved of according to our constitution. But with regard to important 
internal and external matters of state, the whole government is con- 
cerned, and no single department can, therefore, be exclusively charged 
with the conduct of them. As to the expediency of such matters and as to 
the mode of carrying them out, all the ministers of state shall take united 
counsel, and none of them is allowed to leave his share of the business a 
burden upon his colleagues. In such matters, it would of course be proper 
for the cabinet to assume joint responsibility .5? 


Laying aside Prince Ito's comments, there is nothing in the 
constitution which bars the way to the development of collective 
ministerial responsibility. The old school of jurists, including 
Hozumi, Uyesugi, and Shimizu, hold that ministers are only in- 


49 Kudo, Meiji Kensei Shi, or Constitutional History of the Meiji Era" (Tokyo, 
1914-1922), Vol. I, pp. 298-302. 80 Commentaries, pp. 94-95. 
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dividually responsible for their advice. The reason is plain. To 
. admit the existence of collective responsibility obviously makes for 
parliamentary government on the British model. By the same 
token, the new school of jurists, including Minobe, Moriguchi, and 
Soichi Sasaki, support the theory of collective responsibility.” 

Parliamentary practice conforms with both theories. The cabinet 
acts as a unit, and generally stands and falls as a unit, although 
frequently, under pressure from the Diet, unpopular ministers will 
be thrown over as sacrifices to the people. Thus, in 1934, Ichiro 
Hatoyama, as minister of education, was sacrificed to the re- 
formers, who claimed that there was something shady in a cam- 
paign contribution of 50,000 yen for the Seijukai obtained by 
Hatoyama from the Karafuto Industrial Company. In the same 
year, the Okada cabinet abandoned Baron Nakashima, minister 
of commerce and industry, whose enemies had unearthed an essay 
written by him a dozen years earlier in which he seemed to praise 
the Ashikaga shogun who had subdued an emperor as far back as 
1835—this being treated as lèse majesté.*4 

The chief parliamentary weapon against the ministers individu- 
ally is the dangai joso keisugi, or resolution of impeachment (liter- 
ally meaning a resolution for an address to the Throne on impeach- 
ment), which may be directed against the whole cabinet or against 
a single minister. This Damocles sword hangs over the head of 
every cabinet member, and often by a very weak thread. Hardly a 
session closes without the introduction of one or more such resolu- 
tions, usually in the House of Representatives, sponsored some- 
times by a single member and sometimes by a party. Although the 
House has no means of trying and punishing an impeached min- 
ister, the adoption of a dangai joso ketsugi has such sinister effect 
as to destroy the usefulness of that minister to his colleagues. 

Japanese parliamentarians have looked with some apprehen- 
sion upon the Naikaku Shingi Kwai, or Cabinet Council, created 

5! See Hozumi, Kempo T'eiyo (1910), Vol. I, pp. 560-566; Uyesugi, Kempo Jut- 
sugi (1927), pp. 672-673; Shimizu, Kempo Hen (1923), pp. 647-649, 702, 727. 

8 Minobe, Kempo Seigi (1927), p. 552; and his Kempo Satsuyo (1932), p. 801. 
Compare Shigeji Moriguchi, Kensei no Genri to sono Uno (1929), pp. 206-217. 

53 Kwampo gogat, Feb. 19, 1034, pp. 341-342. Compare the Tokyo Asahi and the 
Osaka Mainichi, Mar. 4 and 6, 1934. 

5 Kwampo gogai, Feb. 10, 1934, p. 210; Tokyo Asahi, Feb. 11, 1984, p. 1; Japan 
Weekly Chronicle, Feb. 15, 1934, pp. 197—198, 207-208. 


55 Compare Minobe, Kempo Seigi (1931), pp. 483-484; Moriguchi, Kensei no 
Genri to sono Unyo (1929), pp. 201-205. 
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by the Okada cabinet in 1935, holding that it is a device of the 
bureaucrats and militarists to aid the cabinet in avoiding responsi- 
bility to the Diet.55 On the other hand, Admiral Okada championed 
it as a means of securing non-partisan development of national 
policies." Its fifteen members are intended to include: (1) elder 
statesmen other than the Genro, (2) members of the Peers, (3) 
leaders of all the parties, and (4) representatives of “big business." 
Seiyukai members have been reluctant to accept appointment to 
the council, and its place in the parliamentary system seems un- 
certain. 

It is evident that so far as the written constitution of 1889 is 
concerned, the Japanese cabinet has few restrictions retarding its 
development into a parliamentary organ. Indeed, there was a 
pronounced parliamentary trend prior to the invasion of Man- 
churia in 1931. The limitations upon this development are found 
in customs and usages, many of them expressed in imperial ordi- 
nances which can be amended or repealed without any alteration 
in the constitution. The constitution itself, reflecting the com- 
promising spirit of Prince Ito, is a nice balance between reac- 
tionary and progressive ideas, with the result that the cabinet is 
not in a position long to resist the pressure of the most influential 
forces in the state. 


8$ The Naikaku Shingi Kwai was established by an imperial ordinance dated 
May 10, 1935. Kwampo gogai, May 11, 1935, p. 1. Another ordinance provided for 
the Naikaku Chosa Kyoku, or Cabinet Research Bureau, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing investigations of subjects referred to it by the prime minister. Compare section 
on the “Naikaku Shingi Kwai” in the Nippon Keizai Nempo, or “Japanese Economic 
Annals” (July, 1935), Vol. XX, p. 275-279. 

57 See the interpellation in the Budget Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives on March 18, 1935. Tokyo Asahi, Mar. 19, 1935, p. 2. 
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Recent Proposals to Reform the Electoral College System. Since the 
1932 election, developments have occurred which indicate a growing 
disposition to simplify the presidential election ballot and suggest that a 
revision of the mode of electing the chief executive may be eventually 
realized through constitutional amendment. The so-called “presidential 
short ballot" reform, which was first adopted in Nebraska in 1917,1 has 
moved forward rapidly in recent years. Sixteen states now have enacted 
statutes eliminating the names of presidential electors from the general 
election ballot, thus permitting their voters to choose electors by indicat- 
ing a preference only for a party’s presidential candidates.? 

While presidential ballot reform by state action is a step toward simpli- 
fication of electoral procedure, the states lack the power to go the whole 
way to actual abolition of the unnecessary office of elector. To accomplish 
this, a constitutional amendment is required. Since 1932, two proposed 
amendments aiming at the abolition of the electoral college groups as 
functioning bodies have béen brought to the attention of Congress. One 
of these, sponsored by Representative Lea of California, was given favor- 
able committee action in both the 72nd and 78rd Congresses, but failed 
to be taken up for debate.* The other, introduced by Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, was favorably reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee of 
the 73rd Congress, debated, and rejected by a narrow margin in the 


1 The evolution of the presidential short ballot is described by L. E. Aylsworth 
in “The Presidential Ballot," in this Review, Vol. 17, pp. 89-96 (Feb., 1923), and 
“The Presidential Short Ballot," ibid., Vol. 24, pp. 966-970 (Nov., 1930). 

2 Nebraska, Compiled Statutes (1929), sec. 32-220; Iowa, Iowa Code (1931), ch. 
40, sec. 750; ch. 45, sec. 964; Michigan, Compiled Laws (1929), secs. 3245-3249; 
Wisconsin, Statutes (1931), ch. 6, sec. 6.23; Illinois, Revised Statutes (1935), ch. 46, 
sec. 1; Ohio, Page’s Annotated General Code (1935 Supplement), sec. 4785-107; 
Pennsylvania, Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes Annotated (1935 Supplement to Title 
25), ch. 8, sec. 1727; North Carolina, Code of 1981 (1933 Supplement), sec. 6010; 
Indiana, Burns’ Indiana Statutes (1933), VII, ch. 1, sec. 29-112; Missouri, Laws 
(1933), p. 225; Massachusetts, Annotated Laws (1933), 11, ch. 54, sec. 43; Connecti- 
eut, General Statutes (Cumulative Supplement, 1935), sec. 165e; Washington, Laws 
(1935), ch. 20, sec. 1. 

In addition to the foregoing states which have eliminated electors’ names on all 
presidential ballots, three states have provided for their elimination only on voting 
machine ballots, and require provision of facilities for splitting the electoral ballot 
if the voter so desires. These states are New York, McKinney’s Consolidated Laws 
Annotated, Bk. 17, secs. 107, 260, note, 1936 Supplement; Alabama, General Acts 
(1935), no. 282, sec. 17; Rhode Island, Acts and Resolves (1935), ch. 2195, sec. 4. 
The validity of this action in New York was sustained by the supreme court of 
Kings county in Thomas v. Cohen, 146 Misc. 836 (1933), 262 N.Y.S. 320; see also 
Gerling v. Nichols, 128 Misc. 811 (1924), 206 N.Y.S. 191. ' 

3 House Report 2194, 72nd Cong., 2nd Sess.; House Report 262, 78rd Cong., 2nd 
Sess. 
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Senate on May 21, 1934.4 These plans were basically similar in providing 
for the abolition of the office of presidential elector while preserving the 
present electoral strength of the states based upon the representation of 
states in the House and Senate; but they differed materially in other 
respects. À third proposal, introduced by Senator Coolidge of Massachu- 
setts and providing for direct popular election of the president, was not 
reported out of committee.’ 

The Lea plan provided for direct voting for the president and vice- 
president to determine the distribution of a state’s electoral vote, the 
rival candidates sharing the electoral votes of each state in proportion 
to their total popular vote therein. The electoral votes of the respective 
candidates in a state thus determined would be certified to Congress by 
state election authorities. Recognizing that this system would probably 
result in splitting the electoral vote among a number of candidates, the 
proposal provided further that a plurality of all the electoral votes in the 
country, instead of a majority as at present, should determine the final 
result. Since the division of the electoral votes in the states would be 
carried out in fractions to hundredths, there would be little likelihood 
of a tie in the totals of the leading candidates. But in such a remote con- 
tingency, the candidate receiving the greatest number of popular votes 
in the country at large should be declared elected. 

The chief merits claimed for this plan are that (1) it would give proper 
weight to the minority in each state’s electoral vote, thus reflecting public 
Opinion more accurately and stimulating popular interest and partici- 
pation in presidential elections in all states rather than in only those re- 
garded as doubtful;’ (2) it would eliminate the present unsatisfactory 
provision for choice of a president by the House or of a vice-president by 
the Senate in case of failure to elect by a majority of the electoral votes; 


5 S. J. Res. 29. See Congressional Record, 73rd Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 8935ff, 
. 9125ff, 9240ff. 5 S. J. Res. 40, 73rd Congress. 

6 The proportional electoral vote idea was first formally presented to Congress 
in an amendment resolution introduced by Representative Lawrence of New York 
in 1848, and has been included in many others since that time. See H. V. Ames, 
Proposed Amendments to the Constitution of ihe United States During the First Cen- 
tury of Its History, p. 95ff; also J. H. Dougherty, The Electoral System of the United 
States, p. 964815; House Report 2439, 52nd Cong., 2nd Sess. 

7 The House reports noted above contain much illuminating material relating 
to the functioning of the electoral system in the 1932 election. Statisties are given 
revealing that popular participation varied from 6 voters per hundred persons in 
South Carolina to 48.6 voters per hundred in Indiana, with an average for the coun- 
try at large of 32.4. To illustrate the working of the proportional vote system, a 
table applying this method to the 1932 election results showed that Roosevelt 
would have received 324.66 electoral votes, Hoover 187.32, and Thomas 6.81—a 
much fairer representation of the relative strength of these candidates than the 
472 for Roosevelt and 59 for Hoover actually recorded. 
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(3) it would simplify procedure by abolishing the office of elector and thus 
remove the possibility of defeat of the popular will through electors’ 
failure to comply with technical provisions of the law relative to qualifi- 
cations, meeting, and balloting; and (4) it would harmonize with our 
ideal of a federal democracy by securing substantially all the advantages 
of direct popular election of the chief executive while preserving for each 
state its present powers in the determination of suffrage standards and 
administration of elections. 

That these claims have weight must be conceded, but the objections 
that would be raised against such a radical departure from our present 
system make its acceptance very unlikely. Obvious criticisms are that it 
would encourage the formation of numerous minor parties; weaken, if not 
destroy, the present two-party system; and increase greatly the likelihood 
of electing minority presidents. The present plurality vote system of choos- 
ing electors employed in all the states with one exception? is admittedly a 
most powerful factor in the maintenance of the dual party system, and a 
change carrying with it the implication of disruption of the two dominant 
parties would undoubtedly be strenuously opposed. Minority choices 
would be more frequent, if not the rule. While it is true that seven of the 
last fifteen presidents have been favored by only a minority of the nation’s 
voters, as revealed by the popular votes cast, it does not follow that the 
deliberate adoption of a plan which would greatly facilitate the capture 
of this important office by a sectional or class-dominated minority party 
would not be strongly opposed. The same major party interests which at 
present prevent the adoption of a district or a proportional vote system 
of choosing presidential electors in the several states would operate to 
defeat ratification of an amendment of this nature, should it be favorably 
acted upon by Congress. 

In the form in which it was finally acted upon in the Senate, the Norris 
proposal embraced fewer innovations than the Lea plan.? It provided 
that the choice of each state for president and vice-president should be 
determined by direct popular vote, the candidate receiving a plurality of 


8 In Georgia, to be elected by popular action, electors must receive a majority 
of the popular vote. In case of failure to do so, the legislature chooses them. Georgia 
Code (1933), ch. 34, secs. 2502-2504. 

?* When introduced, the Norris resolution (S. J. Res. 29) included the propor- 
tional electoral vote idea, but during committee consideration this feature was elim- 
inated. Ín explaining this action to the Senate, Senator Norris stated that while 
he still considered the proportional vote idea to be the ideal solution of the problem, 
he had become convinced of its impracticability. Congressional Record, 73rd Cong., 
2nd Sess., p. 8037. Further changes were made in the original plan during considera- 
tion, the most important of which was the elimination of a provision that 35 per 
cent of the electoral vote should be sufficient to elect, rather than a majority. Ibid., 
p. 9125. 
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votes in a state to be automatically credited with all of the electoral or 
"presidential" votes to which that state is entitled under the present 
arrangement. To clear up à doubtful point of constitutional law, a clause 
was included specifically conferring authority upon Congress to make 
provision for cases involving disputed returns or regarding any contro- 
versy that might arise in the canvassing of the presidential votes in joint 
session. The Norris resolution was therefore a comparatively innocuous 
proposal to write into the Constitution substantially the basie features 
of the existing mode of electing the president, the most significant change 
being the abolition of the office of elector. Nevertheless, there were fea- 
tures in the plan which appeared so dangerous to the more conservative 
senators as to arouse their opposition. It was suggested that under the 
proposed system, opportunity might be offered by states to their voters 
to vote separately for president and vice-president, with the consequent 
possibility that a president and vice-president of different political parties 
might be elected." 

Another criticism strongly stressed was that the simplification of the 
electoral machinery through eliminating the electors would encourage 
independent and third party candidacies, and thus tend to weaken the 
present major party organizations and to throw more elections into the 
House and Senate.!! The wording of the proposed amendment would indi- 
cate that these results might follow its adoption; indeed, the sponsor of 
the resolution, whose views on the question of independency are well 
known, maintained that these were the features of the plan which gave it 
most merit, as the threat of independent candidates would assure greater 
responsiveness by parties to public opinion in selection of candidates and 
issues. Whether the amendment would have effects on the party system 
and elections as great as claimed is, of course, somewhat speculative, 
since the character of subsequent state legislation on the presidential bal- 
lot would be determinative.” At any rate, these implications of the plan 


1? See comments of Senator Tydings, ibid., pp. 8986-8988. 

11 Senators Vandenburg, Fess, and Steiwer in particular emphasized this point. 
Ibid, pp. 8944-8951, 9241. À clause in the resolution expressly stated that ''the 
laws of the state providing for the placing of names of candidates for the office of 
chief executive of such state, including the names of independent candidates, upon 
the official ballot, if any is provided by thelaw of the state, shall apply to the names 
of candidates, including independent candidates, for the office of president and vice- 
president." The difficulty experienced by the new Union party in perfecting the 
necessary organization to present slates of electors in the various states illustrates 
the disadvantages under which a new party labors by reason of the present electoral 
system. 

2 The inclusion in the Norris plan originally of the rule that 35 per cent of the 
electoral vote should elect was apparently indicative of the belief of the sponsor 
that electoral votes would be more widely distributed among candidates. He did 
not insist on retention of this feature, however, possibly because he felt that election 
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proved to be controlling factors, for on question of passage, the resolution 
failed by two votes to receive the necessary constitutional majority. On 
reconsideration of the vote on the following day, it again failed by the 
same margin.? No attempt was made in the 74th Congress to revive it. 
The abolition of the useless electoral college is à constitutional reform 
long overdue, but a century and a quarter of fruitless effort to accomplish 
it has demonstrated that agreement on a new procedure embodying any 
substantial change will not be easily achieved. Any scheme of revision, 
to be acceptable, must be adapted to the federal arrangement as to the 


determination of suffrage requirements and administration of elections, 


which practically eliminates from serious consideration the idea of direct 
popular election by the nation at large. Moreover, the less populous states 
will object to any plan which reduces the advantages which they enjoy 


. under the present electoral system growing out of representation of Senate 


as well as House seats in the apportionment of electoral votes, and out of 
the provision for voting for presidential candidates by states in the House 
in ease of failure to elect by the electoral vote. Reform seems to be fea- 
sible at present only by revision within the limits of the present electoral 
vote system. The readiness of states to eliminate electors’ names from 
ballots, noted above, indieates that agreement on abolition of the office 
of elector should not be difficult if not tied up with other more controver- 
sial questions. The method by which the electoral vote of a state is 
awarded to candidates and the procedure for settling the issue when a 
decision is not reached through the electoral vote are features of the 
present system which are widely criticized, but it should be recognized 
that any changes in regard to them will in all probability involve far- 
reaching changes in party institutions as well. It is very doubtful whether 
any proposals touching these matters will be received favorably so long 
as the existing system functions in a fairly satisfactory way. 

In this connection, one feature of the Norris plan which was given no 
great amount of attention in the Senate discussion should be noted. 
Under the present arrangement, it is possible for states to adopt volun- 
tarily the district vote, proportional vote, or some other method of choos- 
ing electors. The Norris plan would fix the plurality vote system definitely 
in the Constitution, depriving the states of the power to alter it in any 


way. Whether this should be done might well be questioned, despite the 


by the House would be rendered more effective than heretofore as a threat against 
regular party organizations if the majority vote rule were retained. 

13 The vote was 42 to 24 in favor of passage. On motion to reconsider, it was 52 
to 29. On the latter vote, 40 Democratic senators, 11 Republicans, and one Farmer- 
Laborite supported the resolution by voting to reconsider, and 9 Democrats and: 
20 Republicans opposed it. Jbid., pp. 9127, 9245. 
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desirability of uniformity of practice among the states on this matter and 
the present nation-wide acceptance of this rule. À provision conferring 
power upon Congress to legislate on this point might expedite the adop- 
tion of a more equitable method of awarding electoral votes among candi- 
dates, just as it has forced the acceptance of the district system of choos- 
ing representatives upon the states; but it again is very doubtful whether 
the states would consent to such a transfer of power to the national 
government. In any event, it would appear wiser to leave the way open 
to adopt by statute, either state or national, a different method of award- 
ing electoral votes if public opinion warrants it in the future, than to 
destroy all flexibility of the Constitution in this matter. 

As for the present provisions regarding the procedure to be followed in 
case of failure of any candidate to win an electoral vote majority, the 
almost certain opposition of the less populous states to change and the 
infrequency of resort to this extraordinary procedure in the past should 
be considered before raising an issue on this point which might prove a 
stumbling block for reform on other less controversial matters. As long 
as the dual party system prevails, the procedure will be called into play 
only in the most unusual circumstances. Moreover, since the adoption 
of the Twentieth Amendment, the present mode has become somewhat 
less objectionable in that a newly elected House, and not a “Jame duck" 
body, would settle the issue in case of an inconclusive electoral vote for 
president. The practicalities of the situation, therefore, point to the con- 
clusion that if further attempts are made to deal with the problem of 
reforming the electoral college system by constitutional amendment, too 
ambitious à program should not be undertaken, and proposals should 
deal with those matters upon which agreement by the necessary 36 states 
is not impossible. To limit reform to such narrow scope as the mere 
abolition of the electoral office and clarification of language of the Con- 
stitution respecting canvassing procedure, which this implies, will be 
unsatisfactory to many; but it will at least bring the Constitution 
into conformity with the realities of presidential electoral procedure of 
today. 


JOSEPH E. KALLENBACH, 
Oniversity of Michigan. 


M Tt is interesting to observe that the district vote feature was made mandatory 
in a proposed Twelfth Amendment in 1802 which failed of passage in the Senate by 
only one vote after approval by the House. This provision was included in proposals 
which passed the Senate on four occasions between 1812 and 1824, one of which 
proposals failed in 1820 to receive a two-thirds majority in the House by a margin 
of only five votes. Ames, op. cit., pp. 81, 84. 
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2 Organization of the Executive Branch of the National Government of 


the United States: Changes Between April 16 and July 31, 1936.' As in 


previous lists, mention is here made only of units specifically authorized 
by law or established by the President by executive order under general 
authority vested in him. 

Accident. Prevention Conference. Public Act No. 629, 74th Congress, 
approved May 28, 1936, authorizes an appropriation for the “furtherance 
of the work of the accident prevention conference,” to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of Commerce. 'The Conference met at the 
call of the Secretary of Commerce early in 1936, but it is not, speaking 
strictly, à government agency. The appropriation authorized may be 
used for “fostering accident-prevention work on the part of organizations 
engaged in the promotion of safety and accident prevention; preparation 
and printing of material designed to enlighten the general publie in 
matters of safety and accident prevention, such material to be dissemi- 
nated through schools, newspapers, magazines, the radio, or any other 
means of intercourse or communication; the preparation and attempts to 
obtain enactment of uniform vehicle regulations in the several states; 
elerical assistance for the members of the General Committee of the 
Accident Prevention Conference; travel expenses incurred by members of 
the General Committee of the Accident Prevention Conference in the 
furtherance of the work of said conference." An appropriation of $35,000 
for the salaries and expenses of the general committee of the Conference 
was made in Public Act No. 739 (74th Congress) approved June 22, 1936. 
Neither the Conference nor its General Committee is à government 
agency in the strict sense, but the Secretary of Commerce will doubtless 
set up a unit in his office to look after the work. 

Board of Rewiew, Treasury Department. Created by sec. 906 of the 
Revenue Act of 1936 (Public Act No. 740, 74th Congress), approved 
June 22, 1936, to review decisions of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue on claims for refunds of processing taxes collected under the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court. The Board consists of nine officers or employees of the Treasury 
Department designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation. Public Act No. 622, 74th 


! In the December, 1933, issue of the Review, pp. 942-955, appeared a tabular 
review of the changes in major units of the national government between March 4 
and November 1, 1933. Supplementary lists have appeared in the following issues: 
April, 1934: changes between November 1, 1933, and Mareh 15, 1984; October, 
1934: changes between March 15 and June 30, 1934; February, 1935: changes be- 
tween June 30 and December 15, 1934; August, 1935: changes between December 
15, 1934, and July 5, 1935 ; October, 1935; changes between July 5 and August 12, 
1935; December, 1935: changes between August 12 and October 15, 1935; June 
1936: changes between October 15, 1935, and April 15, 1938. 
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Congress, approved May 27, 1936, changed name of Bureau of Naviga- 7.: 7 1, 
tion and Steamboat Inspection to Bureau of Marine Inspection and VII MO 


Navigation. This act also increased the powers of the bureau, and changed <‘: 


its field organization. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton Bicentenary Commission. Authorized by 
Publie Resolution No. 106, 74th Congress, approved June 15, 1936, to 
make adequate preparations for a national celebration of the bicentenary 
of the birth of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. The SOROR is to con- 
sist of five members appointed by the President. 

Commission for Commemoration of the Seventy-fifth Jinnijehaan) of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Authorized by Public Resolution No. 133, 74th Con- 
gress, approved June 24, 1936, to coôperate with a commission appointed 
by the governor of Pennsylvania. The Commission is to consist of five 
members appointed by the President. 

Commodities Exchange Commission. Created: by Public Act No. 675, 
74th Congress, approved June 15, 1936, with power to fix limits for trad- 
ing in future deliveries of specified agricultural commodities. This act 
amends the Grain Futures Act of September 21, 1922 (42 Stat. L., 998), 
changes the name of the act to Commodity Exchange Act, and extends 
its provisions to specified agricultural products other than grain. The 
Commodities Exchange Commission consists of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Attorney-General. 

Director of Grazing. Created by Public Act No. 827, 74th Congress, 
approved June 26, 1936, to administer the act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 
L., 1269) to regulate grazing on the public lands. The act of 1934 placed 
the administration of the act in the Secretary of the Interior, who estab- 
lished the Division of Grazing Control headed by a Director of Grazing 
appointed by him. The instant act does not change the supervisory power 
of the Secretary, but provides that the President ‘‘shall have power, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to select a Director of Grazing.” 

Federal Alcohol Administration. Made independent establishment under 
the direction of three members appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate by Title V of Public Act No. 815, 
74th Congress, approved June 26, 1936. This unit was originally a board 
known as Federal Alcohol Control Administration created by Executive 
Order No. 6474 of December 4, 1933. The act of August 29, 1935 (49 
Stat. L., 977) changed the name to Federal Aleohol Administration, and 
it became a division of the Treasury Department headed by one ad- 
ministrator. 

Federal Fire Council. Created by Executive Order No. 7397 of June 20, 
1936, as an official advisory agency in matters relating to the protection 
of federal employees and property from fire. Council will consist of one 
representative from each department, independent establishment, and 
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the government of the District of Columbia, designated by the head 
thereof. There is also a governing body consisting of the Director of Pro- 
curement, the Quartermaster-General, the Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General, the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy De- 
partment, the Director of the National Park Service, the Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards, and the Archivist of the United States. 

Government of the Virgin Islands. A permanent government for the 
Virgin Islands is provided for the first time by Public Act No. 749, 74th 
Congress, approved June 22, 1936. Heretofore the islands have been gov- 
erned under the temporary act of March 3, 1917 (89 Stat. L., 1132). The 
new act provides specifically for legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of government for the islands, but does not create a territory or 
provide for a delegate to Congress. 

Marine Boards. Authorized by Public Act No. 622, 74th Congress, 
approved May 27, 1936, for the purpose of investigating marine accidents 
not involving loss of life. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
classify such accidents. Accidents classified as serious are to be investi- 
gated by a marine board appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, and 
consisting of two principal traveling inspectors and a supervising inspec- 
tor of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation. Accidents classi- 
fied as “less serious" are to be investigated by a marine board consisting 
of representatives of the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation 
designated by the Director thereof. 

Marine Casualty Investigation Board or Boards. Authorized by Public 
Act No. 622, 74th Congress, approved May 27, 1936, for the purpose of 
investigating marine casualties involving loss of life. Apparently more 
than one board may be appointed. A board will consist of an officer or 
employee of the Department of Justice “learned in maritime law,” desig- 
nated by the Attorney-General, a representative of the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation, designated by the Secretary of Commerce, 
and an officer of the Coast Guard, designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Office of Federal Coördinator of Transportation. Discontinued by statu- 
tory limitation June 17, 1936. 

Reclamation Projects Commission. Created by Public Act No. 519, 74th 
Congress, approved April 14, 1936, “to investigate the financial and eco- 
nomic condition of the various United States reclamation projects, with 
particular reference to the ability of each such project to make payments 
of water-right charges without undue burden on the water-users" and 
any organization liable for such charges. The Commission was to consist 
of three members, appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, two from 
the personnel of the Department of the Interior and one a landowner 
and water-user under a reclamation project. The Commission was to 
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report to Congress in January, 1937, on a permanent plan for water-right 
payments, but it has not been organized, as no appropriation was made 
for its expenses. 

Rural Electrification Administration. Created as a permanent agency 
by Public Act No. 605, 74th Congress, approved May 20, 1936. The Ad- 
ministration is authorized to make loans to states, minor civil divisions, 
and natural and legal persons for the purpose of financing the construc- 
tion and operation of electric systems in rural areas. All the powers of the 
Administration are vested in an Administrator appointed by the’ Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The President is 
authorized to transfer to the Rural Electrification Administration created 
by this act all the functions of the Rural Electrification Administration 
created by Executive Order No. 7037 of May 11, 1935. This has presum- 
ably been accomplished, but it is not evidenced by any printed record. 

Second Export-Import Bank of Washington, D. C. Ordered to be dis- 
solved by Executive Order No. 7365 of May 7, 1936, effective June 30, 
1936. The bank has already discontinued operation, and has transferred 
all its existing commitments to the Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
D. C. 

United States Antietam Celebration Commission. Created by Public 
Resolution No. 132, 74th Congress, approved June 24, 1936, to arrange 
an appropriate celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle of 
Antietam. The Commission will consist of seven members—three persons 
to be appointed by the President of the United States, two senators to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and two members of the House 
of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker. 

United States Delaware Valley Tercentenary Commission. Created by 
Public Resolution No. 102, 74th Congress, approved June 5, 1936, to 
coóperate with the representatives of the states of Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania in observing the three-hundredth anniversary of the settlement 
of Swedish colonists in Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The 
Commission is composed of fifteen commissioners—five persons to be 
appointed by the President of the United States, five members of the 
Senate to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and five members 
of the House to be appointed by the Speaker. 

United States Great Lakes Exposition Commission. Created by Public 
Resolution No. 84, 74th Congress, approved April 25, 1936, to represent 
the United States in connection with the Great Lakes Exposition held at 
Cleveland in 1936. The Commission consists of the Secretaries of State, 
Agriculture, and Commerce. 

United States Harvard University Tercentenary Commission. Created 
by Public Resolution No. 88, 74th Congress, approved May 7, 1936, to 
coôperate with representatives of Harvard University, the Common- 
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wealth of Massachusetts, and the cities of Cambridge and Boston in the 
appropriate observation of the three-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the university. The Commission consists of fifteen members, 
namely, the President of the United States and four persons appointed 
by him, the President of the Senate and four members of the Senate 
appointed by him, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
four members of the House appointed by him. 

United States Maritime Commission. Created as an independent estab- 
lishment by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (Public Act No. 835, 74th 
Congress) approved June 29, 1936, to succeed the United States Ship- 
ping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce created by Execu- 
tive Order 6166 of June 10, 1933, and its subordinate unit, the United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation. All powers vested 
in the former United States Shipping Board are transferred to the new 
commission. Ocean mail contracts involving subsidy made by the Post- 
master-General in accordance with the provisions of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1928 (45 Stat. L., 692) are terminated on June 30, 1937, and 
in place thereof the Commission is authorized to grant straight construc- 
tion-differential and operating-differential subsidies. The Merchant Fleet 
Corporation is dissolved. After two years, the President is authorized to 
transfer to the Interstate Commerce Commission all regulatory powers 
and duties of the Commission. The Commission consists of five members 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. In order to stagger the expiration of terms, initial appointments 
are for two, three, four, five, and six years; thereafter appointments will 
be for six years. 

L. F. SCHMECKEBIER. 

The Brookings Institution. 
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Local Government in Metropolitan Chicago. À balance sheet of local 
government in the metropolitan area of Chicago for the last five years 
would show that, while certain developments are tending to make govern- 
ment in the area more complicated, some progress has been realized to- 
ward simplified local government. 

It becomes increasingly evident, for one thing, that non-governmental 
groups are organizing their work on a metropolitan basis. The Chicago 
City Manager Committee, for instance, is securing much of its support 
from people who do business in the city but who live in the suburbs. The 
Phi Beta Kappa Association of the Chicago Area, which was organized 
in 1935, has about one-third of its members living outside the city and 
about a tenth living outside the county. Consumers’ ecoóperative stores 
in Chicago and suburbs are organized into a Chicago Coóperative Fed- 
eration which issues a monthly “Chicagoland” paper. 

The alacrity with which Chicago’s suburbs changed their time to make 
it agree with official Chicago time when it was moved ahead an hour on 
March 1, 1936, is a most interesting and convincing demonstration of the 
interdependence of all parts of the metropolitan area. Official action was 
taken by about fifty suburbs to make their time coincide with that of 
Chicago. Practically all of these suburbs are within the commutation 
zone: 24 are in Cook county, 3 in DuPage county, 7 in Lake county, and 
about 15 in Lake county, Indiana. The essential unity of the area is shown 
by the fact that clocks within the commutation zone were set forward one 
hour regardless of whether the village or city council took any official 
action in the matter. One leading suburban politician could see no reason 
for the council of a city just south of Chicago to act one way or the other 
since the residents of the place would, in any event, have to live according 
to the time of the central city. 

The Cook county portion of the metropolitan area has enjoyed a kind 
of extra-legal integration of local governmental personnel ever since the 
victory of the Democrats under Cermak in 1931. Unlike former periods 
of Republican dominance, practically the entire county was Democratic 
and, even more important, under Cermak and in the early days of Kelly 
and Nash there were no strong factions within the Democratic party to 
dispute with each other and to disintegrate the patronage machine. The 
result has been the closest approximation thus far in metropolitan Chi- 
cago to an integrated system of local government personnel. It is, of 
course, invisible integration and no claim is made that the system is 
either efficient or responsible to popular control.! 


1 Norman N. Gill, research assistant in political science at the University of 
Chicago, is now studying personnel in metropolitan Chicago. 
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One of the most common ways of meeting the inability of small suburbs 
in a metropolitan area to supply services essential to the functioning of a 
metropolitan community is for the central city, often at a financial loss, 
to fill the gap with its own services. Thus Chicago furnishes water to 33 
suburbs, some of which are reluctant to pay for it, and inspects cows and 
dairy farms in five states from which milk is shipped to many of the sub- 
urbs as well as Chicago. The recreation and park facilities of the Chicago 
Park District are freely used by suburbanites. The use by governments 
of the Chicago area of the radio calls of the Chicago police department 
has more than doubled in the last four years. In 1932, there were 30 sub- 
urban units availing themselves of the calls sent out from Chicago. By 
1936, the number had increased to 56 and included the Gary (Indiana) 
police, the sheriffs of Cook and Lake counties, Illinois, the Illinois state 
police, and federal police in the area. Forty-six of the units are in Cook 
county. One-fourth of all Chicago police calls are issued for police outside 
the city of Chicago, and approximately three-fourths of these outside 
calls go to Evanston, Oak Park, Cicero, Harvey, and Berwyn. Recently, 
some of the larger suburban police departments, notably those of Evan- 
ston, Oak Park, and Gary, have set up their own transmitting stations. 
Oak Park, however, has been assigned the same wave band as that of 
Chicago, which means that the calls from the two police departments 
are often confused. 

As a result of the agitation for simplified government which came out 
of the early years of the depression and was encouraged by publication 
of the Merriam, Parratt, and Lepawsky report on government in the 
Chicago area,? the number of independent local governments with juris- 
diction within the city of Chicago was reduced from 27 to 6, when on 
May 1, 1934, 3 major and 19 minor independent park districts were con- 
solidated.? The entire city of Chicago, including 11 bits of territory not 
organized as park districts, voted on the question of consolidating and 
of bringing the entire area of the city under the jurisdiction of the new 
district. The proposition was carried by a vote of 507,955 to 174,631. A 
majority vote for consolidation was obtained in the 3 large park districts, 
8 of the smaller districts, and in the “unorganized” remainder of the city. 
Adverse majorities averaging slightly over 500 each were cast in the re- 
maining 14 small park districts. One reason for the opposition in the small 
districts was that without consolidation they would be able to use the 
facilities and personnel of the large districts without having to help sup- 
port them with their tax money. They were, as a matter of fact, able to get 
along with inadequate facilities and low standards of service within their 

? Charles E. Merriam, Spencer D. Parratt, and Albert Lepawsky, The Govern- 


ment of the Metropolitan Region of Chicago (Chicago, 1932). 
? Smith-Hurd, Illinois Revised Statutes, 1935, chap. 105, sec. 333. 
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own petty park districts because of their proximity to the large districts. 

The supreme court upheld the consolidation in August, 1934.4 Between 
the time of the referendum and the ruling of the court, the commissioners 
of the superseded districts continued to exercise their powers and duties 
and the commissioners of the new park district merely ratified whatever 
was done by them. This was done to avoid the confusion that would 
attend an adverse ruling of the court. It was held by the court that the 
legislature has power to abolish or consolidate any municipal corporation 
at its discretion with or without referring the question to the voters of 
the territory affected. In the event that the statute requires a referendum 
before becoming applicable, a separate referendum need not be held in 
each of the territories of the municipal corporations that are to be dis- 
solved or merged. 

This step toward integrated metropolitan government was advocated 
by the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency as early as 1911, when there 
were only one-half as many park districts. Park consolidation was a sig- 
nificant step toward the integration of local government within the city 
of Chicago. Prior to consolidation, the South Park District was governed 
by commissioners appointed by the judges of the circuit court, while the 
commissioners of West Park and Lincoln Park Districts were appointed 
by the governor. About 15 per cent of the park area of the city was under 
the jurisdiction of 19 small park districts, each with an elective board of 
7 commissioners. Each of the 22 park districts was a separate municipal 
corporation with taxing, debt-incurring, and rule-making powers. The 
new city-wide park district possesses the same legal status, but the 133 
elective and 19 appointive park commissioners have been replaced by a 
board of 5 commissioners appointed by the mayor. There is, then, a 
closer integration of the policies of park district and city than there could 
have been when the park commissioners were elected or appointed by gov- 
ernor or judges. The appointive power of the mayor is, however, the only 
tie between the two coterminous units of government. The city council 
does not even have the power formally to approve the park budget as it 
does in the case of the budget of the board of education. 

The lack of complete integration of agencies engaged in the function 
of providing facilities for and promoting public recreation is indicated 
by the fact that in addition to the activities of the park district, the city 
department of public works maintains some 80 small parks and 40 play- 
grounds, while the board of education has jurisdiction over more than 
60 playgrounds. In Cook county, outside Chicago, are to be found 34 
independent park districts, and here likewise are located over 30,000 
acres of forest preserve developed and maintained by a forest preserve 
district coterminous with Cook county for which the county commission- 

t People v. Kelly, 357 Ill. 408 (1934). 
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ers serve as the governing body. In July, 1935, the legislature created the 
Chicago Exposition Authority with power to build and operate an 
amusement and exposition park on part of the World’s Fair site in Burn- 
ham Park, to be leased from the Chicago Park District. The Exposition 
Authority, which is quiescent, consists of ten commissioners with 
staggered terms, appointed by the mayor and confirmed by the 
council.5 

The post-operative problems that are having to be met by the new 
park district are the most interesting aspects of consolidation. One of 
the reasons advanced in favor of eonsolidation was that the entire city 
was entitled to the same standard of park service that the South Park 
District was maintaining. By 1933, the recreation activities of the smaller 
districts had been practically suspended. Many of the parks were en- 
tirely closed. The activities of the West Park and Lincoln Park Districts 
had been drastically curtailed. The South Park District was in better 
financial: condition because it levied taxes upon the valuable Loop 
property. The first result of consolidation was, therefore, to make the 
tax resources of South Park available to the entire area of the city. The 
immediate problem, however, was to spread a uniform standard of serv- 
ice over the entire area at a time when tax delinquency was high and 
publie revenue was low. It was necessary, therefore, to lower the service 
standards prevalent in the larger districts (even after depression econ- 
omies had been effected) in order to spread the available income over 
the entire consolidated district. Expenditures for personal services for 
the first quarter of 1935 in some of the parks located in the old South 
Park Distriet were from 14 to 40 per cent less than the expenditures for 
the same period in 1932. The spread of uniform service made it necessary 
to repair and replace equipment in a rather extensive fashion. The item 
for materials in the budget for 1935 amounted to $126,000, whereas no 
item for replacements and repairs was thought necessary in the minimum 
South Park budget for 1933-34.5 

The second post-operative problem was to consolidate the financial 
accounts of the superseded districts. This was made difficult by the fact 
that some of the smaller districts had kept no books, but had relied upon 
check stubs to furnish a record of cash disbursements. One small district 
did not even retain the check stubs. "We always called up the bank," 
declared an ex-commissioner of the district, “before we wrote a check 
and found what our balance was." 

The indebtedness of the superseded districts is the third post-operative 
problem. The floating debt of the original districts at the time of con- 
solidation amounted to about $2,300,000. Of this amount, approximately 

5 Smith-Hurd, 7U. Rev. Statis., 1935, chap. 105, secs. 327v6-v7. 


6 Chicago Park District, Analysis of Recreation Division Budget, 1985 (7 pages, 
mimeographed). 1 Chicago Tribune, April 14, 1935. 
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$1,450,000 represented wage claims against the old districts. R. J. Dun- 
ham, president of the Chicago Park District, thinks a large number of 
- these claims are for services never rendered. The consolidation act of 
1983 provided that the taxpayers of each of the old park districts should 
remain liable for the bonded indebtedness of the respective districts. An 
act of 1935, however, authorized the new Chicago Park District to assume 
the indebtedness of the superseded park districts and to issue bonds for - 
the purpose of refunding and funding the assumed obligations.’ A dis- 
trict ordinance was accordingly passed on July 25, 1935, to cover the 
issuance of $108,675,827 of new bonds. The enabling act was sustained 
by the supreme court in an opinion which held that the constitutional 
debt limit does not apply to the assumption of old debts by a consolidated 
unit of government, since funding and refunding bonds do not constitute 
additional indebtedness but are merely evidences of existing indebt- 
edness.? 

The constitutional debt limit of 5 per cent of assessed valuation of 
taxable property within the jurisdiction of each taxing and debt-incurring 
unit did not impede park consolidation because none of the old park dis- 
triets overlapped each other. The debt limit, however, does make con- 
solidation of the park district and the city government rather improbable, 
since the debt limit of the proposed consolidated unit would be 5 per cent 
of assessed valuation rather than, as at present, a combined limit of 10 
per cent. It may be noted that the total overlapping debt of local govern- 
ments within the city of Chicago is around 18 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of the city. The specter of having the actual debt limit re- 
duced to about one-fourth of what it is today is probably the most impor- 
tant single obstacle to the integration of local government within the 
city of Chicago. 

Five of the small park districts lay partly within and partly without 
the city limits of Chicago. There were no parks or playgrounds within the 
12 square miles that lay without the city, and in 1935 the legislature dis- 
connected the territory from the Chicago Park District. The action of 
the legislature illustrates how the supposed gains of consolidation may 
be quietly taken away by the legislature after the immediate interest of 
its proponents has died down. The disconnected territory remains liable, 
however, for its proportionate share of the indebtedness of the original 
district to which it belonged.” There seems to have been little interest in 


8 Smith-Hurd, Jil. Rev. Stats., 1986, chap. 105, secs. 333.29-333.37. 

* Koesis v. Chicago Park District, 362 Ill. 24; 198 N.E. 847. 

19 The total bonded debt represents, however, only about 6.5 per cent of the full 
value of property in Chicago, "assuming that property is assessed in general at 
97 per cent of its full value." Bulletin No. 188, February, 1936, Chicago Civic Feder- . 
ation and Bureau of Publie Efficiency. 

u Smith-Hurd, IU. Rev. Stats., 1935, chap. 105, sec. 333.12. 
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the question of consolidation on the part of the electors in this territory 
outside the city limits, for only 989 votes were cast on the proposition in 
the referendum. At many polling places in this territory, no ballots were 
cast. The disconnection of this territory makes the Chicago Park District 
and the city of Chicago coterminous and may facilitate the complete 
integration of these two municipal corporations. On the whole, though, 
the action, in which no public interest was taken, is regrettable. For in 
an area where the unit of recreation development should at least be coter- 
minous with Cook county there has been a paring off of territory of the 
park district. There is, of course, nothing to keep the residents of the dis- 
connected territory, or of other parts of the area, from continuing to use 
the facilities of the Chicago Park District. 

The mayor and city council of Chicago are authorized by an act passed 
in 1929 to appoint a transit commission upon the creation and operation 
of a comprehensive unified local transportation system.” If the major 
portion of such system lies within the city, then the jurisdiction of the 
transit commission will extend over a metropolitan transit area which 
is defined to include “the territory within this state lying within 30 miles 
distant from the nearest point marking corporate limits” of Chicago. 
Needless to say, the comprehensive unified transportation system has 
not been effected, and consequently the Chicago metropolitan transit 
area is yet to be established. Possibly the so-called home rule act of 1935, 
approved in a referendum of April, 1936, which gives the city council 
rather broad powers relative to the use of the streets by transit companies, 
exclusive of the jurisdiction of the Illinois Commerce Commission, may 
be the means by which the city can force the creation of a comprehensive 
unified local transit system. 

To balance against the instances mentioned above are other proposals 
—some of which have not gone beyond the point of being discussed and 
others of which have been enacted into law—that have as their import 
the further political disintegration of the area. A campaign was initiated 
in the fall of 1934, for instance, to create a new county out of that part 
of Cook county north of Chicago. The chief proponents of the scheme 
seem to have been residents of Evanston and public officials in nearby 
suburbs. The main arguments advanced for separation were (1) that it 
would rid the area of the influence of Chicago “hoodlumism,” (2) that 
taxes could be reduced by $400,000 annually due to retention of all tax 
money within the area of the proposed county, and (3) that such a step 
was necessary to obviate the ever-present danger of being annexed to 


1? Jbid., chap. 111 2/8, secs. 85-90; chap. 32, sec. 157.4. The act was upheld in 
People v. City of Chicago, 349 III. 304 (1932). 

18 Smith-Hurd, Ill. Rev. Stats, 1935, chap. 24, sees., 207a-207g. Ralph Burton, 
graduate student at the University of Chicago, is now studying transit problems in 
metropolitan Chicago. 
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Chicago. Agitation for separation was soon discontinued, supposedly 
because of the constitutional barrier that requires a new county to con- 
tain at least 400 square miles. But it may be surmised that the controlling 
factors were the inconvenience that would ensue from having to attend 
to county business at any place other than the Loop and the cost of setting 
up and maintaining a separate county government. 

The bills passed by the legislature in May of this year to provide for 
the administration of relief after the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion was disbanded on July 1 have unmistakably increased the confusion 
of local government in the metropolitan area. The purpose of all recent 
relief legislation has been to substitute the township for the county 
as the unit of relief administration. The legislature defeated the bills 
sponsored by Governor Horner to make each of the 102 counties a sepa- 
rate taxing unit for relief purposes.“ Under recently enacted legislation, 
relief funds are to consist of one-third of a 3 per cent sales tax and the 
income from a special township relief tax of 3 mills which must be levied 
by October 1 if the city of Chicago or any township is to receive any state 
relief funds. These funds are to be distributed by the city of Chicago 
and the 165 townships in the Chicago area. The administration of relief 
funds in Cook county will be divided between the city of Chicago and 
380 townships, and outside Chicago the township “‘overseer of the poor" 
will again come into his own. 

Although the Chicago city council agreed at first to allow the county 
bureau of public welfare to act as its agent in the matter, it created 
in August the office of relief commissioner. But only two township 
supervisors were agreeable to a similar arrangement between the county 
and their respective townships. A supervisor from Oak Park, the world’s 
largest village, declared: “The townships should administer relief, be- 
cause we know our own people. If we have to raise the money, we 
want to spend it, and not one dime will be spent for needless case 
workers." 

The discrepancy in a metropolitan area between the needs and the tax 
resources of its subdivisions is well illustrated by an analysis of how the 
3-mill relief tax will operate. It is estimated that the tax will bring in 
almost $2,500,000 less than the monthly cost of relief in Chicago. In 17 
townships of the county, the 3-mill additional tax will be insufficient to 
meet the relief needs of the township. In Bloom township, for instance, 
it is estimated that the tax will bring in only $3,880 monthly, while the 
relief expenditures for the same period approximate $33,400. On the other 


4 These bills are another instance of the common practice of creating ad hoc 
units to cireumvent the constitutional debt limitation. 

15 Senate Bill No. 10, 2nd spec. session, law without approval, May 12, 1936. 

is The taxable resources of Oak Park township are approximately three times 
the relief needs of the township. 
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hand, a full 3-mill levy in New Trier township would net about $12,300 
as against an average monthly expenditure of $2,800. There are 12 other 
townships in the county that belong in this “more fortunate” class. This 
is an outright reversion to the old poor law system of relief, and will 
result in the further disintegration of government in the metropolitan 
area, and in the state. 

Various short-lived efforts are frequently made to achieve a kind of 
integration of units concerned with particular functions through informal 
unofficial coöperation. The most promising of these efforts during the 
past few years was in the field of police, where, under the encouragement 
of August Vollmer, several attempts were made to organize the chief 
law enforcement officers of metropolitan Chicago. Since Vollmer's de- 
parture, in 1932, interest has largely died down, but the Regional Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police continues to exist and may in time develop into 
a real professional organization. Probably the best organization of people 
whose business is the protection of person and property is the Association 
of Railroad Special Agents and Police which is, of course, composed of 
non-governmental police. The Chicago office, which serves the states of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana, issues a weekly news-letter to about 2,000 
members, over half of whom are within 30 miles of Chicago.’ An Advisory 
Council of Research and Information organized by the late superintend- 
ent of Chicago schools, and including among its membership school 
officials from the suburbs of the metropolitan area, has likewise fallen 
into disuse. 

The present situation may be described briefly by saying that the 
immediate problems of metropolitan government in the Chicago area 
arise out of (1) the relations of Chicago and its suburbs with Cook county; 
(2) the relations of Chicago with its larger suburbs, including Gary, East 
Chicago, and Hammond in another state; (3) the relations of Chicago 
and/or Cook county with the Sanitary District; (4) the corporate sepa- 
ration of the Board of Education and the city of Chicago;!? and (5) the 
corporate separation of the Chicago Park District and the city of Chicago. 

A conditioning factor in all of the foregoing relationships, and in the 
solution of the problems that arise from them, is the relationship of 
Chicago and the rest of the metropolitan area with downstate Illinois 
and Indiana.!? 

Victor JONES. 

University of Chicago. 


17 Mr. David G. Monroe, graduate student at the University of Chicago, is 
completing his study of police administration in metropolitan Chicago. 

18 Mr. John A. Vieg discusses this problem in the study, “The Government of 
Education in Metropolitan Chicago,” which he is now completing. 

19 Albert Lepawsky, Home Rule for Metropolitan Chicago (Chicago, 1935). 
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Proposals for Governmental Reorganization in the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Area. Governmental studies looking toward the reorganization of 
present political and administrative arrangements by Los Angeles county 
and Los Angeles city, respectively, have been a feature of recent months 
in the metropolitan region of the Pacific Southwest. Three separate re- 
ports have been prepared, two of which are before the public. Certain 
areas of substantial agreement in principle are found in these two reports, 
and it now appears that by joint agreement some far-reaching changes 
will be proposed as charter amendments to the Los Angeles county char- 
ter. The most significant of these proposals look toward simplification 
of structural arrangements through reorganization of existing govern- 
mental agencies in the county and the establishment of certain centralized 
agencies of county-wide administration responsible for minimum stand- 
ards of service throughout the entire area and available for additional 
service to those local communities which through their local councils 
order and pay for it. Likewise, the reports agree in recommending the 
establishment of the county-manager form of administrative organiza- 
tion. 

Report of the Budget Bureau of Los Angeles City. The first of the three 
reports, A Study of Local Government in the Metropolitan Area within the 
County of Los Angeles, was prepared for the city of Los Angeles by its 
bureau of the budget and completed in March, 1935. It was an elaborate 
analysis of the relations now existing between the city and the other 
governmental units in this area, including the county, and it presented 
exhaustive statistical analyses of the fiscal operations of the 44 cities 
involved. It established the cost to Los Angeles City, amounting to mil- 
lions of dollars annually, for the extra municipal services now rendered 
by the county from monies collected in Los Angeles city but expended by 
county agencies not directly under the control of the municipality. It 
- surveyed the options available to the city in correcting this situation, 
especially the possibility of separation from the rest of the county and 
the setting up of a consolidated city and county government in Los 
Angeles city. Investigation was made also of the logical boundaries of 
such a consolidated city and county, should separation be deemed de- . 
sirable. 

The Citizens’ Committee on Governmental Reorganization. In October, 
1935, the foregoing report was referred by the mayor of Los Angeles to 
a Citizens’ Committee on Governmental Reorganization. This body had 
access also to the report of the Committee on Governmental Simplifica- 
tion which is discussed later. The report of the Citizens’ Committee on 
Governmental Reorganization was submitted to the mayor on May 15, 
1936, and was transmitted by him to the city council. It suggests that the 
most efficient step in reorganization would be the consolidation of all the 
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governmental agencies in the county. This would consolidate the 44 
cities and the 412 other taxing bodies now involved in local administra- 
tion into one city and county of Los Ángeles. But the committee recog- 
nized that such a solution is impractieable. The next best thing for the 
city was thought to be the separation of the city of Los Angeles and its 
assumption of a consolidated city and county form of organization. How- 
ever, the expediency of this action was also questioned by the committee, 
and it therefore proposes as a first step the reorganization of county 
government, a reduction of tax.burdens through improved administra- 
tion and fiscal procedure, and a fair distribution of the tax burden over 
the entire county so that the city will be relieved of its present dispropor- 
tionate subsidy to county activities in territory outside the limits of Los 
Angeles city. 

Such reorganization of county government is predicated upon the re- 
tention of the present board of supervisors of five members and the estab- 
lishment of a county manager as the head of county administration. It 
is proposed that the duties and powers of the board of supervisors be 
limited to legislative functions. In order to insure à county manager free 
from the political dominance of the board of supervisors, it is recom- 
mended that the heads of the seven universities and colleges within the 
county select a civil service commission, and that the latter, in turn, 
conduct competitive examinations of candidates for the county manager- 
ship. From the examinees, the commission would select three eligibles, 
one of whom would then be appointed by the board of supervisors. 

The major point of friction between the city and county has been the 
discrimination against Los Angeles city in the distribution of burdens and 
benefits in the administration of county funds and services. Particularly, 
sore spots have developed over the allocation of motor vehicle and gaso- 
line taxes remitted by the state to the counties, the cost of health services 
now rendered by the county on bargain terms to other cities (the differ- 
ence being paid out of eounty funds), and the cost and administration 
of the eounty surveying department. The report pointed out that state 
remittances of gasoline taxes should be allocated on a basis of population, 
but that marked discrimination had characterized the distribution. On a 
population basis, Los Angeles had received slightly less than half of its 
proportion, Long Beach less than one third, Pasadena about two-fifths, 
and even smaller communities such as Beverly Hills, Vernon, and South 
Pasadena had suffered from the county's failure to adopt a more equitable 
basis of allocation. 

Attention was directed also to the inequities which obtain in the matter 
of health service costs. It was urged that 36 cities receive county health 
service at an average per capita charge of 14.7 cents, when the actual 
cost to the county is 91 cents per capita. Six cities, including Los Angeles, 
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do not depend upon this service, but their taxpayers have to pay the 76.3 
cents per capita of cost not now paid by the communities benefited. 

Finally, the committee formulated certain amendments to the county 
charter embodying its findings and urged that the mayor and city council 
seek to have the board of supervisors submit these proposed amendments 
to the voters of the county. 

The Committee on Governmental Simplification. Contemporaneously 
with the two studies thus fostered by the city of Los Angeles, a third 
survey has been conducted by the Committee on Governmental Simpli- 
fication, a quasi-official body nominated by cities and private groups 
and appointed and financed by the Los Angeles county board of super- 
visors. After two and one-half years’ work, its report was completed in 
1935, and submitted to the board of supervisors; but some informal ac- 
tivity by the committee has been maintained to the present time. This 
report dealt primarily with organization, duties, and relationships in the 
local governments of this area. Subcommittees assumed responsibility 
for such subjects of investigation as general government, finance, law, 
public works, protection to persons and property, health, charities, edu- 
cation, and recreation. An executive committee and a technical committee 
guided the intensive activities. Special committee work proceeded as the 
data became available. Exchange of findings and integration of the work 
were fostered by the executive committee. 

With respect to general government and finance, the substantially 
unanimous findings of the committee on simplification recommended a 
board of supervisors of 15 members, three times the present number. This 
body was to have carefully defined legislative and inquisitional authority 
and the power to choose a county manager, but was to be denied the 
power to interfere in administrative activities. A county manager was 
provided for and the office vested with generous and responsible authority 
in all matters of administration, including appointments, fiscal control, 
and the budget, except as elective officials such as the assessor, sheriff, 
and district attorney might be clothed with authority under state law 
or county charter. Important changes were recommended in fiscal pro- _ 
cedure, and it was proposed to set up an independent audit by an exam- ` 
iner of accounts. Modifications were proposed also in matters of per- 
sonnel organization and administration. A bureau of budget and research 
was recommended as a staff agency of the manager. These findings em- 
body basic considerations which were urged for adoption irrespective of 
what might befall other recommendations in the report. 

Other findings of the committee dealt with the question of what gov- 
ernmental services are common problems of the metropolitan area (in 
this report defined as the county of Los Angeles), and whether they should 
be commonly administered. Thus the county’s public works program 
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should be reorganized so as to secure administrative efficiency and invite 
confidence in and dependence on its activities. Six divisions were sug- 
gested: water and sanitation, storm drainage, surveying and mapping, 
roads and highways, public property, and mechanical equipment. Present 
county library administration was found to be an excellent example of 
centralized activity furnishing standardized services, and it was proposed, 
subject to special contracts covering the cost thereof, that added services 
and facilities be made available to local communities arranging therefor. 
Control of administrative policies of all state-law-required basic health 
services, it was agreed, should be centralized in one metropolitan agency, 
the county, and, preferably, such basic services should be administered 
by the central agency; and all extra services which any city or district 
might desire from such agency should be furnished at cost. 

The simplification committee further proposed that the sheriff’s de- 
partment should ultimately be made the agency in which to centralize 
the police administration of the metropolitan area. It was suggested 
that cities be permitted, but not forced, to delegate their police adminis- 
tration to such a police agency. Present municipal police might be in- 
corporated in this new organization, and enforcement of local ordinances 
and special services were proposed to be undertaken, subject to payment 
for the expanded police activities. 

Cities desiring to employ the services of the county civil service com- 
mission in recruiting personnel were found to have authority to engage 
such services at the present time. It was recommended that the county 
planning facilities and technical planning staff be similarly utilized on a 
contractual basis, and that through a service charge the county purchas- 
ing department should care for the purchasing needs of local govern- 
ments. ; 

In all these proposals, the committee specifically insisted on local au- 
tonomy and self-determination as to the use or non-use of centralized 
administrative facilities and insisted that in all special contracts there 
shall be no subsidizing of extra services to localities at general county ex- 
pense. 

Thus the committee dealt with its two major problems: to modernize 
an obsolete governmental machine, and to care for the changes involved 
in administrative consolidation. For it soon became evident that the 
existing county government is neither designed nor equipped to deal with 
the metropolitan problems now facing it and over some of which it has 
gradually and logically assumed jurisdiction. It must be reorganized be- 
fore additional functions can be imposed on it. Of equal significance was 
the evident measure of local pride and regard for autonomy on the part 
of the several communities which made it desirable to find some solution 
of the need for county-wide activity, especially in administration, that 
would be acceptable to these communities. 
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The general principles underlying the committee's governmental and 
financial recommendations were formulated as follows: (1) a legislative 
body large enough to be representative of different groups and sections, 
with policy-determining and legislative functions only; (2) a county 
manager charged with directing, coórdinating, planning, and controlling 
the administrative activities; (3) the short ballot—the election of only 
those officials who determine major matters of policy; (4) adequate staff 
agencies—a trained technical staff to gather information, conduct re- 
search, and assist the county manager in fiscal planning, physical plan- 
ning, and personnel administration; (5) integrated financial administra- 
tion, with recognition of the importance and interdependence of budget- 
ing, accounting, purchasing, and treasury management; (6) the independ- 
ent.audit, emphasizing the distinetion between accounting and auditing, 
the former to be set up under the control of the county manager, the 
latter to be independent of the administration and responsible to the 
legislative body; (7) eoórdination of personnel management with the ad- 
ministrative services under the control of the county manager, with an 
advisory personnel commission for rule-making, investigations, and hear- 
ings; (8) grouping of the administrative services of the county into de- 
partments according to their major purpose or function; lines of responsi- 
bility should run from the departments to the county manager and from 
him to the board of supervisors; (9) an administrative code—to contain 
details of administrative organization and procedure; and (10) adequate 
reporting of governmental activities to the citizens. 

For various reasons, these principles were not always rigidly applied 
in the final draft of the report. Certain officers, including the sheriff, the 
assessor, and members of the judiciary, remain in the elective group. But 
in the main the report follows the lines of recent experience in developing 
sound organizational and financial arrangements. Tt also called the atten- 
tion of the supervisors and the electorate to certain immediate steps that 
might be taken without charter revision, and some of these have already 
been adopted. The number of townships has been eut in half; the many 
agencies exercising jurisdiction over publie works have been brought 
together in a temporary association pending charter authorization for 
their consolidation in the proposed department of publie works; and the 
bureau of efficiency, placed by charter in the civil service commission, 
has been segregated and established by recent ordinance as a staff agency 
by the board of supervisors under the title of “Department of Budget and 
Research." 


Recent. Developments. 


The chairman of the board of supervisors, on May 16 last, announced 
his intention of supporting à charter amendment for & county manager 
under a nine-member board, eight to be elected from supervisorial districts 
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identical with the present eight congressional districts in the county and 
one, the chairman, to be elected at large. ‘This board of nine members 
would serve strictly as a legislative and quasi-judicial body." 

Until recently, developments pointed to & vote on charter amend- 
ments in November. Under home-rule status, Los Angeles county is in 
a favorable position to solve some of the problems arising out of rapid 
urbanization. Certain constitutional changes may ultimately be desirable, 
but the major steps can be decided upon locally. This is also facilitated 
by the fact that no other counties or states are involved in this metro- 
politan region, and thus many of the complexities which bedevil some 
other metropolitan areas are absent. Under these circumstances, if the 
various local jurisdietions involved can agree on what ought to be done, 
submission to the voters ean proceed promptly. 

Such agreement is now being sought. Following à recent gathering of 
municipal officials from many of the cities and representative citizens 
for the purpose of reviewing the findings of the Committee on Govern- 
mental Simplification, and after the report of the Citizens’ Committee 
on Governmental Reorganization, representatives of these two com- 
mittees have held joint sessions to define the areas of agreement and draft 
charter amendments for governmental change. The board of supervisors 
has agreed to submit such proposals to the voters. 

As a result of the joint meetings held during the summer, certain 
resolutions and tentative amendments have been agreed upon, and copies 
have been sent to the supervisors, the mayors of the incorporated cities 
of the county, and to presidents of chambers of commerce of the unin- 
corporated areas of the county. À conference of these groups and of other 
interested citizens was held on the proposed amendments on August 27, 
at which time was consummated final agreement on the proposals. 
The following is a résumé of the four propositions as tentatively drafted. 
They will involve changes in 26 sections of the present county charter: 


I. Governmental structure—the manager plan 

Elective Officers: Five 3upervisors, district attorney, sheriff, and assessor. 

Board of Supervisors: Four-year term, salary $5,000; duties legislative only, 
appointment of manager from list certified by civil service commission, 
power to remove manager by four-fifths vote, appoint examiner of ac- 
counts, confirm manager's appointment or removal of county counsel, 
appoint members of unpaid advisory boards, adopt annual budget, fix 
salaries of all county employees, and exercise all powers not specifically 
given to others by charter or statute. 

County Manager: Seven-year term, salary fixed by board of supervisors at 
not less than the highest county salary; appointed by board of supervi- 
sors; duties those of chief administrative officer; advises board of super- 
visors; appoints, removes and transfers, subject to civil service provisions, 
officers and employees under him; also to consolidate administrative 
duties and functionsin county service, to recommend pay and working 
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schedules to board of supervisors, to establish rules of administrative 
procedure, and to prepare the annual budget. * 

Examiner of Accounts: Seven-year term, salary fixed by board of supervisors; : 
appointed by board of supervisors and exempt from civil service, but 
his employees subject to civil service; duties are to conduct continuous 
audit of all county accounts, to investigate fiscal affairs, to report to the 
board of supervisors, the controller, the manager, and the grand jury; an 
appropriation of not less than one-fifth cent per one hundred dollars of 
assessed valuation to be available for the support of the office of examiner 
of accounts. . 

Controller: appointed by the manager; duties the same as the present auditor; 
the change in name is to distinguish his duties from the auditing duties of 
the examiner of accounts. State law provides for continuation of an office 
of auditor, and this the controller will hold ex-officio. 

Civil Service: a commission of three serving six-year staggered terms; ap- 
pointed by board of supervisors from a list of five who have been certified 
to the supervisors by a certification board consisting of the heads of the 
seven universities and colleges in the county. The civil service commis- 
sion’s duties are to adopt rules, conduct hearings on charges and dis- 
missals, and to investigate and record the individual efficiency of em- 
ployees. Commission members receive a ten-dollar per diem for not to 
exceed five meetings a month. A personnel director is the executive officer 
of the commission; he acts as secretary and chief examiner, reeommends 
rules and modifications thereof, and administers the efficiency ratings. 


H. Fiscal and budget procedure 


Proposed revision in the form of amendments call for the adoption of the 
budget and of the necessary appropriation and salary ordinances by 
June first. The manager prepares and presents the budget, assisted by the 
director of budget and research. The controller, an appointee of the 
manager, drafts the appropriation ordinance, and when adopted this con- 
stitutes his authority to set up the required revenue and expenditure ac- 
counts. No subsequent appropriations may be authorized by the board 
of supervisors except as the controller may certify that proper and suf- 
ficient funds are available to meet them. No obligations involving the 
expenditure of money are valid except the controller first certify a valid 
appropriation and sufficient unencumbered funds therefor, and all obliga- 
tions, ordinances, resolutions, or orders adopted contrary to these provi- 
sions for certification by the controller are declared void and any claims 
or demands against the county based thereon are to be invalid. 

In addition to formal limitation of encumbrances on appropriated funds and 
payments therefrom and to limiting the liability of the county where 
established procedure is violated, the director of budget and research is 
empowered to make budget investigations, to inquire into administrative 
methods and operations, and to recommend improvements for efficiency 
and economy. 


IH. Gasoline tax allocations 


Seventy-five per cent of all monies received by the county from the state to 
be used for construction and maintenance of roads, bridges, and culverts 
shall be allocated by the supervisors to the incorporated cities and to 
the unincorporated area of the county on a population basis. 
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The remaining twenty-five per cent shall be expended by the board of super- 
visors within the incorporated cities and the unincorporated area of the 
county in a manner which in the judgment of the board will produce the 
most beneficial results for the county as a whole. 


IV. Equalization of burdens and benefits 

Each incorporated city, and the unincorporated area of the county, for the 
purpose of enabling the county by county officers to assume and discharge 
municipal functions when duly authorized by general law or by municipal 
charter, is designated as a separate equalization district. 

County services not rendered or performed in such equalization districts in 
approximately the same degree, or not performed essentially for the bene- 
fit of all such districts, shall be paid for by such districts severally at the 
cost of the service rendered or shall not be performed in a distriet unless 
and until it shall first enter into a contract with the county to pay to 

the county the cost thereof. 

The foregoing represents the significant areas of agreement reached 
thus: far. Protests arise from unincorporated areas which now enjoy 
municipal services at county expense. There are stakes of power and 
prestige as well as of subsidy and privilege still to be resolved. Yet the 
pressure of events during recent years has made it increasingly difficult to 
fail of agreement, at least among those who as committee members have 
faced the problems—made more acute by the forces of depression and re- 
trenchment. What the voters will accept or approve of, no one can be 
sure. It seems assured that in time they will have important decisions to 
make, though on September 15, by a divided vote, the board of super- 
visors declined to submit the proposed amendments at the November 
election. There is the possibility of the initiative. Also, on September 18, 
the Los Angeles city Citizens’ Committee on Governmental Reorganiza- 
tion recommended to the mayor that.a separate city-county government 
be set up for Los Angeles city. 

RussELL M. STORY. 

Pomona College. 


Metropolitan Government in Cincinnati. In the approaching national 
electión, one of the paramount issues seems to be the problem of adjusting 
our governmental structure to permit the consideration of economie and 
social questions by political agencies of appropriate size. The powers of 
government should be as broad as the problems with which they must 
deal. But this truth is equally applicable to affairs which, traditionally, 
have been of municipal concern. The area of the city's influence has been 
widening and the centrifugal forces have had too great speed and volume 
to permit solution by the earlier method of enlarging city boundaries to 
eneompass urban areas. 

The typical large city is less a unit than a center about which cluster 
many political structures. Although organized to meet the needs of earlier 
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days, those satellite cities are now dependent upon the central community, 
which in turn owes its strength in a large measure to them. Such a city 
is Cincinnati. Its size and importance are not measured by the area, popu- 
lation, wealth, or cultural factors within its governmental boundaries. 

Metropolitan areas are not easily delimited. Population density and 
the presence of contiguous civil divisions were criteria used in the last 
census for statistical purposes. But it is obvious that a great city is the 
center of a much larger economic community than the municipality itself 
with its immediately adjacent territory. As early as the 70's, Cincinnati 
built—-and it still owns—a steam railroad extending across the neighbor- 
ing state of Kentucky into Chattanooga, Tennessee, in order to maintain 
the position she felt was hers by virtue of her location ‘‘at the gateway 
of the South." 

À recent study of the Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research 
which was instituted to learn the natural limits of the metropolitan dis- 
triet, and which included such factors as population, residence of city 
workers, traffic density, delivery areas, utility services, switching areas 
for the railways, social service districts, and property valuations, estab- 
lishes the region of metropolitan Cincinnati to include Hamilton county, 
Ohio, and Kenton and Campbell counties, Kentucky. The Regional Crime 
Committee fixes its boundaries to embrace four Ohio and two Kentucky 
counties. The cultural areas are still larger than the economic ones. 

To secure unified governmental authority to deal with problems which 
extend over a wide territory, two methods have been employed: (1) 
coóperation of the existing governmental bodies, and (2) the formation 
of larger governmental units, with boundaries coinciding more closely 
with those of the economic and social community. The former is the only 
possible way when the metropolitan area extends across state lines; 
although it becomes almost impracticable when dealing with subdivisions 
of different states. 

The codperating method of unifying the political subdivisions of the 
region has been used a good many years, particularly between the city of 
Cincinnati, the Cincinnati school district, and Hamilton county. These 
three governmental units are by far the largest in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. State laws have for years operated to facilitate certain types of 
joint enterprises. The county assessor appraises and the county treasurer 
collects all property taxes, and the county budget commission fixes the 
rates for all taxing districts within the county. While the county prose- 
cutor is the legal adviser of the rural school districts, the city solicitors 
act for the city school boards. The municipal civil service, and sinking 
fund commissions, also act for the school districts. Some eight years ago, 
the county commissioners joined with the city in the employment of a 
welfare director who correlated miscellaneous ‘welfare functions of the 
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county and at the same time established a closer working arrangement 
with the city of Cincinnati. 

The city of Cincinnati furnishes water under contract to adjacent 
municipalities, and to unincorporated areas through agreements with the 
county commissioners. The county has constructed certain sewer lines 
serving outlying sections. The regional plan, which is essentially a county 
plan, is administered by the same official who has charge of the plan of 
the city of Cincinnati. The Regional Planning Commission is composed 
of the county commissioners and two members from each of the 15 city 
or village planning commissions in the county. 

A coérdinated bond program has been maintained for a good many 
years. Its purpose is to plan the submission of bonds by the city, school 
district, and county in such a way that immediate needs can be con- 
sidered first and the charge on the taxpayers may be kept at a fairly 
normal rate. Needs for the ensuing five years are projected and agreed 
upon by the governments concerned. The association is only a voluntary 
one, but its decisions have been respected. 

Some years ago, a committee on codrdination and coöperation in 
Hamilton county was formed to study the possibilities of greater economy 
and efficiency by joint action. It was given something of an official char- 
acter by resolutions of the three governing units concerned, designating 
respectively the city manager, the president of the Cincinnati school dis- 
trict, and the president of the board of county commissioners to form the 
committee. The immediate reason for this action was the prospect of 
financial assistance from private sources if such a body were formed. But 
there was the precedent of the coérdinating bond program. There was 
also hope that such material savings as had been made by the joint pur- 
chase of coal might be realized in the conduct of other activities. An em- 
ployment center supported by the city, the state, the federal government, 
and partially by grants from non-governmental sources, was one of the 
fruits of this committee. The committee has been useful, too, in providing 
meetings for the consideration of issues which affect the three largest 
governments. 

Judged by the size of the area concerned, the Regional Crime Commit- 
tee is the most important codperative metropolitan activity. It embraces 
four Ohio and two Kentucky counties. In these, there are 51 townships, 
12 cities, and 65 villages. This body is privately organized and financed, 
but it has succeeded in securing better police coóperation in the region. 
The Cincinnati police radio functions over the area, and is used even by 
the adjacent Kentucky cities to control their own forces. The Cincinnati 
police training school is used to à certain extent to train the officers in 
near-by communities, and better criminal records and means of identifi- ` 
cation have been installed. 
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While much has been done by voluntary joint action, it is obvious that 
only a government structure extending over the whole range of the 
problems can act effectively. The Kentucky section must be excluded for 
lack of jurisdiction, and so the most practical unit of metropolitan govern- 
ment in this area is Hamilton county. Consequently, last year those who 
had labored for better government in the community sought to take 
advantage of a recent amendment to the Ohio constitution permitting 
counties to pass home rule charters. A charter commission was elected 
in November, 1934, and a charter was drafted and submitted. 

The attempt at unification through a county home rule charter was the 
culmination of several years of effort to provide a better structure for 
metropolitan government in Ohio. True, it establishes the county as the 
basis for the regions—an area too small in the case of Cleveland and per- 
haps too large in some of the other communities, such as Toledo, Colum- 
bus, Youngstown, and Dayton. In Hamilton county, as indicated by the 
bureau study, these limits were fairly suitable. After several legislatures 
had refused to submit the county amendment, its sponsors put it.on the 
ballot by petition and waged a successful campaign for its adoption. 

As usual, the plan of metropolitan government proposed was fought 
by the smaller communities around the larger cities, which feared the loss 
of authority to their more powerful neighbors. The plan of procedure 
favored in Cincinnati was to conciliate these smaller citiés and villages by 
taking from them only such powers as they were willing to relinquish.The 
first step toward such a program must be the reorganization of the form of 
county government to avoid the present extreme decentralization and 
to create machinery capable of administering metropolitan government. 
If the county were in competent hands, the municipal corporations in the 
county might transfer by agreement many of their activities. In Cleve- 
land, however, many felt that the desires of the suburbs might have to 
yield to the needs of the district as a whole, and they were more interested 
in establishing the county as a municipal corporation with municipal 
powers. The constitutional amendment permitted the vesting of munici- 
pal powers in the county either under the original county charter or under 
an amendment upon the approval of “a majority of those voting therein 
(1) in the county, (2) in the largest municipality, (3) in the county out- 
side such municipality, and (4) in each of a majority of the combined total 
of municipalities and townships in the county." 

The composition of the Hamilton county charter commission was 
somewhat unfortunate. The constitutional necessity for representation 
of outlying communities, the resignation of two members to accept judi- 
cial positions and the resulting division of the commission into almost 
equal factions, and the lack of ability to function as a deliberative body 
not only influenced the draft but militated against its acceptance by 
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the electors. The county charter was defeated in the election of last 
November. 

Had it been adopted, it would undoubtedly have given the county, 
under a county-manager, a unified administration, a centralized financial 
office, central purchasing, a well organized welfare division, and a merit ` 
system. It would not have disturbed the school districts, which are even 
now moving toward greater consolidation under existing statutes. It 
would have disturbed no municipality without its consent; though there 
was great hope that, by agreement, many functions might be transferred 
to the county, since the latter would be well organized to conduct them. 

The constitutional authority to adopt a home rule charter is the same 
for Hamilton county as it is for the other counties of Ohio. In the general 
election of 1934, attempts were made in eight counties to elect charter 
commissions, but these elections were successful in only four—Hamilton 
(Cincinnati), Cuyahoga (Cleveland), Lucas (Toledo), and Mahoning 
(Youngstown). Of the four charters submitted for adoption in 1935, the 
charter for Cuyahoga was the only one to get a majority vote in the 
county, and the supreme court has ruled that this charter failed of adop- 
tion because it vested municipal powers in the county and did not re- 
ceive the four majorities which the constitution requires for such a : 
charter.t 

In the Cuyahoga charter commission, counsel was divided for a time 
on the issue of taking municipal powers in the charter. Professor Earl L. 
Shoup, who acted as secretary to the commission, filed a strong argument 
against the submission of a charter which would require the four majori- 
ties. The commission submitted a charter which it believed could be 
adopted by a majority vote in the county, and the decision of the court 
that this proposed charter attempted to confer municipal powers was a 
bitter disappointment. The case has been discussed by Professor Shoup 
in this Review. He takes the position that no home rule charter can now 
be adopted in Ohio, since no charter can be written which avoids taking 
municipal powers, as these are understood by the court, and the majori- 
ties needed for a charter with municipal powers are impossible to secure.” 

While the decision under discussion is unfortunate, the case does not 
seem to close the door to the adoption of county charters by majority 
vote providing the charter does not take municipal powers. Nor is it 
necessary to take these by charter, as there are other sources, namely, 
the constitution and statutes and powers taken under contract. The 
Cuyahoga commission evidently believed that powers already exercised 
by counties were not municipal, or that at any rate they were powers 
which could be vested in the county and its officers by the charter. It is 


1 State ex rel Howland, Relator, v. Krause, 130 Ohio State 455. 
2 See this Review, Vol. 80, p. 540 (June, 1936). 
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probable that the Hamilton county charter draft which merely provided: 
for the exercise of powers conferred now or hereafter by law would have 
had a good chance of approval. The proposed charters of Lucas and 
Mahoning counties were similar in this respect. | 

With the law as vague as it has been left by this decision, the greatest 
difficulty now will lie in arousing sufficient interest to win the two elec- 
tions needed and to get a proper charter drafted. In Cincinnati, the 
forces opposed to the county charter were those which had opposed the 
charter of the city of Cincinnati, and the issues raised were practically 
the same. The most vigorous attack on the charter was because it pro- 
vided for a non-partisan ballot and threatened the county patronage, 
which, it was asserted, fed the great national parties and consequently 
helped to maintain the two-party system in our national affairs. Second- 
ary grounds of criticism lay in the establishment of a county manager 
instead of an elected executive, and in the failure to maintain the elective 
system in choosing other officers. 

But the debates over the adoption of the constitutional amendment, 
and latterly over the adoption of charters, have had educational influence, 
particularly in the larger urban areas; and there is little doubt that as 
the increasing complexity of administering these municipal regions 
through the numerous governmental units becomes more apparent, re- 
newed efforts to establish metropolitan government in the more populous 
districts of the state will prove successful. 

S. GALE LOWRIE. 

University of Cincinnati. 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS 


The Summer Schools and ‘Other Educational Activities of British 
Socialist Groups.* The summer school, it is generally conceded, is an 
American invention. It was at Chautauqua, New York, beginning in 1873, 
that the essential elements of a summer school were first combined in one 
institution. Originally a Methodist camp meeting, the ‘‘Chautauqua”’ 
became an assembly for serious educational effort and for refreshing the 
intellectual interests of its members. But the recreational needs of the 
thousands of people who each summer flocked to Chautauqua were not 
forgotten, and organized recreational facilities were from the first an 
integral part of the movement. Thus the summer school, with its central 
idea of study in a vacational atmosphere, was born and started on a career 
during the course of which it has profoundly affected other institutions, 
such as churches, universities, agencies for adult education, and political 
parties. 

The Chautauqua directly influenced the first important summer school 
in Great Britain, namely, the annual summer meetings of University 
Extension students, the first one of which on a large scale was held at 
Oxford in 1888.2 These meetings are designed to bring together many 
students from the different University Extension centers, to give them 
a taste of life in a university community, and to allow for the exchange of 
ideas among the students themselves. The students assembled in the 
summer meetings are offered a course of lectures on general educational 
subjects. There have been few opportunities for classwork and discussion 
by the students. Since 1895, the University Extension summer meetings 
have been held in alternate years in Oxford and Cambridge. In 1910, a 
different kind of summer school for University Extension students was 
initiated.’ In these schools, provision is made for a much smaller number 
of students, and the educational work is intensive, rather than extensive 
as in the summer meetings. In the summer schools, the student is re- 


* This article is based mainly on research and observation in Great Britain as 
a fellow of the Social Science Research Council. Grateful acknowledgement is 
hereby made of the financial assistance received from this source. 

1 John S. Noffsinger, Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas (Studies in 
Adult Education, New York, Macmillan, 1926), pp. 107-128. 

2 On the University Extension summer meetings, see William H. Draper, Uni- 
versity Extension: À Survey of Fifty Years, 1878-1928 (Cambridge, University Press, 
1923), pp. 46-63; and Final Report of the Adult Education Committee (Sessional 
Papers, 1919, Vol. XXVIII, Cmd. 321), pp. 189-190. For acknowledgements of 
the American inspiration of these meetings, see Draper, loc. cit.; Alice Thompson, 
“The University Extension Movement," in Cambridge Essays on Adult Education 
(edited by R. St. John Parry, Cambridge, University Press, 1920), pp. 155-180, at 
p. 164; and S. K. R., writing in the New Statesman, Vol. 1, No. 11 (June 21, 1913). 

3 Final Report of the Adult Education Committee, pp. 161-162, 200. 
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quired to follow a course of reading, to prepare at least one essay a week, 
and to spend an average of twenty hours a week in classes or with his 
tutor. Many summer schools of this character are held in universities 
and colleges throughout the United Kingdom. 

Once imported and popularized by the University Extension move- 
ment, the summer school idea was rapidly adopted by a large number of 
other institutions. The annual summer assemblies of the National Home- 
Reading Union were started almost as early as the University Extension 
summer meetings, i.e., in 1889.4 The Society of Friends. held its first 
summer school in 1897. In the same year, the Adult School Movement 
began its practice of organizing coôperative vacations combined with 
study, and the first of its many guest houses was established early in the 
present century." The first summer school, properly so-called, of the Adult 
School Movement was one for women only, held at one of the guest 
houses in 1910. Since then, many summer schools for both men and 
women have been held, all organized according to a common plan. A 
course of lectures is given in the mornings by resident lecturers; the after- 
noons are given over to outdoor sports, excursions, and the like; and the 
evenings are occupied with lectures of a popular sort, concerts, dances, 
amateur dramatics, and other similar entertainments. 

The summer schools of the Workers’ Educational Association were a 
direct outgrowth of the University Extension summer meetings.’ From 
the first, many W.E.A. students attended these meetings, and they early 
formed themselves into a special group. The W.E.A. students were dis- 
satisfied with the plan of organization of the Extension meetings, wishing 
opportunities for questions and discussion after the lectures and for 
more intensive study. The first separate summer school of the W.E.A. 
was held at Oxford in 1910, and since then a number of other schools 
have been established in different parts of Great Britain. The summer 
schools of the W.E.A. are serious affairs, the instruction being mostly 
tutorial in character. 

It is impossible to enumerate all of the different societies and organiza- 
tions in Great Britain which regularly hold summer schools. The summer 
school idea had become very popular before the World War;’ during the 


5 Official Guide to the National Home-Reading Union Chester Assembly (Chester, 
Phillipson and Golder, 1896), 64 pp. with a map. This was the eighth summer as- 
sembly of this organization. 

6 (3. Currie Martin, The Adult School Movement: Its Origin and Development 
(London, National Adult School Union, 1924), pp. 282-296. 

6 T. W. Price, The Story of the Workers’ Educational Association from 1908 to 
1924 (London, Labor Publishing Company, 1924), pp. 48-51. 

7 New Statesman as cited in note 2; remarks of Sir Alfred Davies as reported in 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly, August 8, 1922. ` 
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war years the movement was checked,? but in post-war years it has under- 
gone an enormous expansion. Among the non-political organizations 
which hold summer schools, besides those already mentioned, are the 
English Folk Dance Society, the Anglo-Catholic Congress,!? the Welsh 
Library Association, the Society for Old Testament Study, and the Fed- 
eration of British Music Industries. The economic and industrial organi- 
zations include especially the Trades Union Congress! and the coópera- 
tive societies. Among the political, but non-partisan, organizations which 
have most heartily adopted the summer school are the National Union 
of Societies for Equal Citizenship” and the League of Nations Union. 
The Fabian Society and the Independent Labor party were the only 
partisan organizations which took up the summer school idea in the pre- 
war period, and since the World War the major political parties have 
been affected. 

The credit for originating the political summer school in Great Britain 
belongs to the Fabian Society, which has been the author of somany 
practices and features of organization later adopted by the major parties. 
There is plenty of precedent for the Fabian Summer School in the British 
adult education movement, but it is probable that in this respect the 
early Fabians were also indebted to the German Social Democratic 
party. From at least as early as 1891, the German Socialists carried on 
an ambitious program of educational activities, consisting in the main 
of courses of lectures. The party was not content to instruct its followers 
in Socialist doctrine and economic subjects, but made itself the bearer 
of general culture to the masses by organizing concerts, dramatic pres- 
entations, and lectures on art, philosophy, and science. In 1906, the 


8 For example, six summer schools of the W. E. A. were established before the 
War, but only two of these were kept open during the War. See Price, op. cit., pp. 
74-76. 

? See the series entitled Holiday Courses in Europe, compiled by the League of 
Nations Institute of Intellectual Coóperation, and published since 1928. In this 
series, the following numbers of summer schools of university rank in the British 
Isles are listed: 1928, 17; 1929, 20; 1930, 17; 1931, 21; 1932, 19; 1933, 32; 1934, 41; 
1935, 41; 1936, 35. See also the London Times, July 26, 1926. 

10 Towards a Catholic Standard of Life (London, Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 
1926), 86 pp.; The Social Teaching of the Sacraments (same, 1927); Catholicism and 
Property (same, 1928). 

u A. S. Firth, “The T. U. C. Summer School," Labor Magazine, Vol. 8, No. 4 
(August, 1929). 

1? See the annual reports of this society, 1919 and following; Woman's Leader, 
passim; London Times, February 5, 1929. 

13 The most important contribution of the Fabian Society to the practices of the 
modern political party is the idea of basing a policy upon coóperative research, to- 
gether with the organization of a research bureau. The Fabians may also be credited 
with the first use for political purposes of summer schools, cireulating libraries, cor- 
respondence courses, speakers’ classes, tutorial classes, and regular courses of public 
lectures. 
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German Social Democrats thoroughly reorganized their educational 
scheme by placing a-series of committees in charge of it, and by estab- 
lishing a residential college for the purpose of training a selected group of 
students as party organizers. In the following year, the first Fabian 
Summer School was held, and the coincidence in time alone suggests a 
connection between the events. It is, however, well known that there 
were many friendly contacts at this time between British and German 
Socialists, and there were probably many instances of mutual inspiration. 

The Fabians had in fact already ventured into the educational field 
before the establishment of the summer school. From the time of its 
foundation in 1883, one of the principal activities of the Society was the 
publication and distribution of literature, by no means all of which was 
of a propagandist nature, Thousands of copies of Fabian Essays in Social- 
ism were sold, and throughout the 1890’s the circulation of Fabian Tracts 
was maintained at well over 100,000 a year.!5 In the early years of the 
twentieth century, the Fabians tried an experiment of sending free 
packets of their Tracts to university graduates, borough and county 
councilors, trade-union officials, and others whom they were anxious to 
influence.’ Another early activity of the Fabians was their lecture work. 
The lecturers were members of the Society who volunteered for the serv- 
ice. In less than ten years from the establishment of the Society, a 
lecturing staff of over 100 members was recruited and from 1,000 to 
3,900 lectures were being given annually. A vast expansion of the educa- 
tional work of the Society was made possible in 1894 by à bequest known 
as the Hutehinson Fund and administered by members of the Society 
who were named as trustees. A part of this bequest was used by the 
trustees to found the London School of Economies and Political Science, 
and the remainder was used to finance a ten-year program of lectures on 
economic subjects.” Provisions for courses of public lectures is still an 
important branch of Fabian activity. | 

In 1892, the Fabian Society began an interesting, but short-lived, ex- 


4 On the educational activities of the German Social Democratic party, see W. 
Stephen Sanders, “The Socialist Movement in Germany,” Fabian Tract, No. 169 
(February, 1913), p. 21; E. B. Lloyd, “Socialist Education in Germany: Remarkable 
Work of the Party," Labor Leader, March 19, 1914; B. D. Allinson, “Labor Educa- 
tion in Germany: Establishment of Workers’ Schools with Revolutionary Curricula,” 
ibid., August 11, 1921; Final Report of the Adult Education Committee, p. 369; and 
the annual reportsof the party (Protokoll über die Verdhandlungen des Parteitages der 
Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands), especially that of 1907 (pp. 16, 90-102), 
and that of 1908 (pp. 57-58, 87 seq.). 

5 See the annual reports of the Fabian Society. 

1$ Nineteenth Annual Report of the Work of the Fabian Society for the Year Ending 
March 81, 1902, pp. 8-9; Twenty-first Annual Report . . . 1904, p. 8. 

17 See generally the annual reports of the Fabian Society and Edward R. Pease, 
The History of the Fabian Society (2nd ed., London, Allen and Unwin, 1925), pp. 
123-125. 
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periment in political education by means of correspondence courses.!? 
Courses in elementary economics, history of the working classes, history 
and theory of trade unionism, and local government were prepared by 
learned members of the Society, and students were registered at a nomi- 
nal fee. Each course consisted of from six to eight lessons. The students 
were provided with lesson sheets containing hints and directions for 
reading and questions to be answered. The instructors corrected and 
annotated the students’ essays. Of the different courses, the first-named 
proved the most popular, but in all the courses it was found that, while 
some hundreds of students made a beginning, very few had the hardi- 
hood to complete the work. In 1900, the correspondence work was aban- 
doned, in view of the establishment of similar courses by Ruskin College.’ 
An accompanying development, which proved permanent, was the pro- 
vision by the Fabian Society of a circulating library in the form of “book 
boxes." In the first year of the experiment with correspondence instruc- 
tion, it was found that students in outlying places had trouble in obtaining 
reference books. This difficulty was met at the time by preparing five 
boxes of twenty-five books each, which were loaned to local Fabian 
societies for periods of three months upon the payment of a small sub- 
scription fee. This plan proved very popular, and the number of book 
boxes had to be increased rapidly. In the fifth year of the service, nearly a 
hundred boxes were provided, and this number was more than doubled in 
another ten years. After the abandonment of the correspondence courses, 
and as the local branches of the Society died out, subscriptions to the 
book boxes were offered to any working-class organization. Until 1907, 
coóperative societies formed the largest class of subscribers, after which 
the local branches of the Independent Labor party took the lead.?° 
The Fabian Summer School had a semi-independent origin in that the 
chief responsibility for its organization and management during the first 
four years of its existence was taken by a volunteer committee of a half- 
dozen members. This committee, of which Dr. F. Lawson Dodds was 

18 See the annual reports of the Fabian Society, from the tenth (1893) to the 
eighteenth (1901), and Pease, op. cit., pp. 125-126. The writer has seen some of the 
prospectuses of the correspondence courses. On the early history of correspondence 
study, see Noffsinger, op. cit., pp. 8-11. 

19 Eighteenth Annual Report... 1901, p. 12. 

20 Pease, op. cit, pp. 120-121; Tenth Annual Report... 1893, p. 11; Twentieth 
Annual Report ...1908, p. 10; Twenty-first Annual Report ... 1904, pp. 4-5; 
T'wenty-fifth Annual Report . . . 1908, p. 18. The idea of circulating book boxes was 
quickly taken up by agencies of the old parties—the National Liberal Club for the 
Liberal party and the Association of Conservative Clubs for the Conservative party. 
See M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties (London and 
New York, Macmillan, 1902), Vol. 1, p. 409n. 


4 On the Fabian Summer School generally, see Pease, op. cit., pp. 199-202; the 
annual reports of the Society, beginning with the twenty-fifth (1908); Fabian News, 
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chairman and leading spirit, raised a loan and a guarantee fund and 
leased a large country house in North Wales. Each year this house was 
opened for about six weeks in August and September, and a week or two 
at Easter. Members of the Society, and other Socialists, were invited to 
spend their holidays there at a charge calculated to pay all the expenses 
of upkeep. Lectures and recreational activities were arranged, and all 
members were expected to participate in the discussions and debates. 
During the first four years, over 1,000 persons, including many foreign 
visitors, attended the Fabian Summer Schools, each staying in residence 
a week or two weeks at a time. The receipts from the fees of the guests 
were sufficient to pay all the debts and current charges, leaving a surplus 
of about £100. Upon the close of the fourth summer school in 1910, the 
organizing committee resigned to the Society the cash balance and the 
management of the school. Thenceforth it has been officially an activity 
of the Society.” 

In 1911, the summer school was held in Switzerland, and the holiday 
spirit took precedence over study.” The next year a new guest house in 
the lake country was opened, which housed the school through 1915.24 
Since then, temporary quarters have been found in various holiday re- 
sorts and private-school buildings. The Fabian Summer School was not 
interrupted by the World War; in fact, one of the most successful sessions 
in the history of the school was held in 1917 when it was brought close to 
London.” 

The purpose of the Fabian Summer School was originally stated to be 
“the study of social science and to afford to students, whether avowed 
Socialists or not, an opportunity for meeting and social intercourse.'?9 
Later, the purpose was stated more fully as follows: “The aim of the 
school is to bring together workers in the various grades of social and 
Socialist work for mutual intercourse, and to afford opportunities for 


beginning with Vol. 17, No. 4 (March, 1907); and the prospectuses of the annual 
sessions of the school. On the semi-independent origin of the school, see Pease, op. 
cit., p. 199. 

2 Fabian News, Vol. 22, Nos. 4 and 5 (March, April, 1911); Twenty-eighth 
Annual Report . .. 1911, pp. 13, 22. By-laws for the governance of the summer 
school were adopted at this time, q. v., ?bid., and in a revised form, Fabian News, 
Vol. 26, No. 2 (January, 1915). 

23 Fabian News, Vol. 22, Nos. 10 and 11 (September, October, 1911); Twenty- 
ninth Annual Report . . . 1912, p. 12. 

% The leasing of new quarters for the school was announced in Fabian News, 
Vol. 23, No. 6 (May, 1912). 

3% The session of 1917 was held at Priors’ Field, Godalming, Surrey. See Fabian 
News, Vol. 28, Nos. 7, 9, and 10 (June, August, September, 1917); Thirty-fifih 
Annual Report... 1918, pp. 7-8. The meeting here was so successful and popular 
that the same quarters were engaged in 1920, 1921, and 1922. 

% Fabian News, Vol. 17, No. 4 (March, 1907). 
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courses of lectures, debates, and conversation dealing with the most 
modern problems of sociology and economics. But while study is one 
.great object of the school, it is not forgotten that recreation and rest 
will be needed by those who come there."? 

The general management of the Fabian Summer School is in the hands 
of a committee, chosen partly by the executive committee of the Society 
and partly by the different Fabian groups. The summer school committee 
appoints a general manager, or steward, who takes charge of all matters 
of household management; and a series of directors, who serve in turn 
for a week each. It is the director’s duty to give some of the lectures and 
to serve as the general executive of the school. The other lectures are 
given by university professors, journalists, business men, and active 
politicians. There is no requirement that the lecturers be members of 
the Society, or even that they be Socialists. Each visiting lecturer is 
asked to give only one lecture.?5 

After the school had been in existence for about a dozen years, the 
program of activities became quite standardized. A typical week is opened 
on Sunday night with a lecture by the director; a series of four or five lec- 
tures is given in the mornings, each of which is followed by questions and 
discussion; and the afternoons are generally given over to outdoor sports. 
Wednesday is traditionally the day for an excursion into the country, 
after which the members return for an open debate in the evening on some 
question of the day. It is customary to devote Friday evening to an am- 
ateur dramatic performance, which is followed by a costume dance. This 
program is often varied by the arrangement of impromptu lectures and 
discussions, musical programs, and other entertainments. It is customary 
to set the topics for lectures so that those in a week will all relate to the 
same general subject; but this plan is sometimes not followed, either 
from choice or because it does not fit the convenience of the lecturers. 
It is obvious that the program is not filled to overflowing with educational 
work. A week at the Fabian Summer School is intended to be a pleasant 
vacation for Socialist workers, but one in which there is opportunity for 
intellectual stimulus. 

The Fabian Summer Schools have always been open to non-members 
of the Society. Every school has had a sprinkling of outsiders, and persons 
from many foreign countries have attended. People who live in the neigh- 
borhood of the meeting place of the school are always permitted to attend 
the lectures upon the payment of a small fee. It has also been the cus- 
tom to arrange public propagandist meetings in a near-by hall or in the 


27 See the prospectus of the ninth session of the school (1915). 

28 From time to time, there are items in the financial reports of the school for 
“fees and expenses of lecturers." These items are, however, so small that it appears 
that there is no regular practice of paying fees to lecturers. 
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open air as a supplement to the school. The school is attended primarily 
by members of the Society, and some have attended regularly year after 
year? Beginning in 1924, however, comments may be found in the ` 
publications of the Society which indicate that younger people were be- 
ginning to displace the old summer school group.?? But it is clear that, 
in spite of the long history of the school, not more than a few thousand 
people have directly participated in it. It is not an extensive educational 
institution designed to influence great numbers of people, but rather a 
method of renewing the inspiration of the members of a small society. 
The first ventures of the Independent Labor party in holding summer 
schools were made in close collaboration with the Fabian Society. In 
1913, the joint committee of these two organizations sponsored a week’s 
meeting which was held in the Fabian summer home, just before the 
Fabian Summer School. It was attended by many of the members of the 
executive committees of the two organizations, as well as by some of the 
rank and file. Thismeeting wasa conference, rather than a summer school.?! 
Instead of set lectures as in the Fabian Summer School, the program con- 
sisted of discussions, with certain members of the group designated as 
leaders. The object of this conference was to work out the details of some 
phases of a practical Socialist policy. This joint conference of the Fabian 
Society and the I.L.P. was thus an early instance of the use of the summer 
school technique for the purpose of research, rather than for an educa- 
tional purpose—a use of the summer school which was later exploited 
much more extensively by the Liberal party.# The I.L.P. held a summer 


29 In 1922, -a second summer school, in addition to the principal meeting at 
Priors’ Field, was arranged in order to give the regulars a change of scene. See 
Fabian News, Vol. 23, Nos. 3, 4, and 8 (March, April, August, 1922); Fortieth An- 
nual Report . . . 1928, pp. 11-13. 

30 Fabian News, Vol. 35, No. 10 (October, 1924); Vol. 36, No. 10 (October, 
1925). 

#4 On the differences between a conference and a summer school, see editorial 
comment in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, August 10, 1922, and August 2, 1928. 
Two kinds of conferences may be distinguished. 'There is, first, the familiar regional 
or national party conference, which is of the nature of a delegate convention. Such 
conferences are almost always large assemblies, and have to proceed according to 
rigid parliamentary rules. They are usually overwhelmed with business, and there 
is little opportunity for constructive thinking. Such conferences have a certain 
educational value for their participants, but it is usually slight. There is, second, the 
small conference made up largely of experts who are called together for an exchange 
of views and often for the purpose of working out a common policy. Such a confer- 
ence is essentially a research agency. The joint conference of the Fabian Society and 
the I.L.P. in 1918 was of this second type. 

3 Fabian News, Vol. 24, No. 6 (May, 1913), and the prospectus of the Fabian 
Summer School of 1913; Sidney Webb, “The Fabian Summer School, 1913," Fabian 
News, Vol. 24, No. 10 (September, 1913); T'hirty-first Annual Report of the Fabian 
Society ... 1914, p. 12; A. F. Brockway, “The Keswick Conference: I.L.P. and 
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conference in 1914, again using the same accommodations as the Fabian . 
Summer School; but the Fabians did not directly participate.” No similar 
meeting was held in 1915 or 1916,but in 1917 the I.L.P. held its first sum- 
mer school. On this occasion, accommodations independent of the Fabian 
Society were engaged in North Wales. The educational program of the 
school consisted of a series of lectures on political and economic subjects 
by a university professor, a journalist, and several I.L.P. members of 
Parliament. Each lecture was followed by questions and discussion, and 
in other respects the procedure was the same as in the Fabian Summer 
School. This was the only summer school held by the I.L.P. until the 
practice was established on à permanent basis in 1923. 

One of the results of the joint conference of the Fabian Society and the 
I.L.P. in the summer of 1913 was the launching of an ambitious plan for 
the establishment of study circles in the local branches of the I.L.P. This 
work was under the supervision of the joint committee of the two organi- 
zations. The plan was to encourage the study of political and economie 
subjects from a definitely Socialist point of view. It was recognized that 
similar work was being done by the Workers’ Educational Association, 
but it was thought that there was a desire among the members of the L.L P. 
for educational opportunities managed within their own organization 5 
In September, 1913, the scheme was formally announced in a letter sent 
out to all the branches of the I.L.P. by the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee, C. M. Lloyd. The committee undertook to prepare and publish 
at low cost the syllabi for the study circles, and to furnish leaders, who 
should be paid their expenses, but no fees. It was recommended that each 
study circle meet weekly or fortnightly, and that each meeting consist of 
a lecture by the leader followed by questions and discussion. The students 
were expeeted to read the materials recommended in the syllabi. Syllabi 
on economies, industrial history, trade unionism, local government, and 
the coóperative movement were soon published at the price of 1s. 6d. per 
copy, and many study circles were established in the I.I:;P. branches?" 


Fabian Society Discuss Socialist Problems," Labor Leader, July 31, August 7, 1913; 
I.L.P., Report of the Annual Conference Held at Manchester, March, 1913, p. 27; 
I.L.P., Report of the Coming-of-Age Conference Held at Bradford, April, 1914, p. 28. 

88 Thirty-second Annual Report of the Fabian Society . . . 1916, pp. 9-10; Labor 
Leader, May 21, 1914. 

31 Labor Leader, May 31, July 5, and July 12, 1917; LL.P., Report of the Annual 
Conference Held at Leeds, April, 1917, p. 25; 1. L.P., Report of the Annual Conference 
Held at Leicester, April, 1918, pp. 30-31. 

3$ Sidney Webb, “The Fabian Summer School, 1913,” Fabian News, Vol. 24, 
No. 10 (September, 1913); A. E. Brockway, '"The Keswick Conference: I.L.P. and 
Fabian Society Discuss Socialist Problems," Labor Leader July 18, 1913. 

3 See this letter in Labor Leader, September 18, 1913. 

37 Jbid., October 2, 16, and 23, 1913. 
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« The initial enthusiasm of many of the study circles was not sufficient to 
carry them through a winter of study;?* but it was stated officially that 
from fifty to sixty I.L.P. branches carried on their study circles through- 
out the first winter of the enterprise.?? This was without doubt the first 
use in Great Britain of the study circle for political purposes, although 
the same plan of instruction had been in use for some time by various 
agencies of adult education.*® 

The outbreak of the World War caused an almost complete suspension 
of this promising scheme for educational work within a political party. 
In 1914, two new syllabi were prepared, on (1) Scottish local government 
and (2) the life and works of William Morris, and the joint committee 
made an effort to carry on in spite of the War.“ About twenty classes were 
kept alive during the winter of 1914-15.” After this date, the joint com- 
mittee found itself unable to continue the work, and it did not resume the 
leadership in educational work after the War. It is doubtful whether the 
joint committee was ever able to do much in the way of providing leaders 
for the study circles, and probably most of them had to rely upon local 
persons for leadership. While the central inspiration for such educational 
effort was lacking during the War, there is evidence to show that the 
study circles never completely died out, and there certainly was a con- 
tinued interest in the idea. 

It is now necessary to trace the development of another educational 
device, namely, the speakers’ class. As originated by the Fabian Society 
in 1912, the speakers’ class was designed almost exclusively to give 
training in publie speaking, without any effort to put into the heads of 


38 See the letters of J. T. W. Newbold (ibzd., November 13, 1913) and C.M. 
Lloyd (ibid., December 11, 1913). 

89 T.L.P., Report of the Coming-of-Age Conference Held at Bradford, April, 1914, 
p. 28; Thirty-first Annual Report of the Fabian Society . . . 1914, p. 4. | 

40 The study circle method was much used by the National Home-Reading 
Union, the Adult School Movement, and the Workers Educational Association. 
See A. E. Dobbs, “Historical Survey," in Cambridge Essays on Adult Education, 
pp. 35-63, at p. 54; Final Report of the Adult Education Committee, pp. 213, 215, 240. 
The study circle was developed by the American Chautauqua after 1878. See Noff- 
singer, op. cit., pp. 109-110. 

4 Labor Leader, July 28 and September 10, 1914. 

42 Ibid. November 5, 1914; Thirty-second Annual Report of the Fabian So- 
ciety . . . 1915, p. 8; I.L.P., Report of the Annual Conference Held at Norwich, April, 
1915, p. 24. 

43 À resolution was introduced at the conference of 1916; see I.L.P., Report of 
the Annual Conference held at Newcasile-on-Tyne, April, 1916, p. 95. See letters 
urging the reorganization of the work in Labor Leader, April 19, May 10, and May 
17, 1917, and March 21, 1918. See also M. R. Powell, *I.L.P. Study Circles," 
ibid., October 17, 1918; I.L.P., Report of the Annual Conference Held at Leicester, 
April, 1918, p. 31. Some study circles were also continued within the local Fabian 
groups; see Fabian News, Vol. 26, No. 8 (August, 1915). 
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the speakers the materials for their utterances. It was primarily an at- 
tempt to make propagandistsfor the Socialist movement. The first Fabian 
speakers’ class was begun in January, 1912, and both a beginners’ class 
and an advanced class were carried through the winters of 1912-13 and 
1913-14.“ Here the work was interrupted by the War, but the speakers’ 
class was revived along the same lines in January, 1920.55 In the summer 
of 1918, another kind of class, called the tutorial class, was instituted by 
the Fabian Society.“ The purpose of this class was to give instruction in 
the principles and policy of the Labor party. The tutorial class was very 
similar to the earlier study circles, except that it was held centrally rather 
than locally. The first tutorial class of this kind was given by Sidney Webb, 
and it was followed with another one given by the secretary of the Society 
in the fall of 1919.4 

The study circle activity of the I.L.P. was revived tentatively in 1921, 
and more vigorously in 1925, but now it was under different auspices. 
Instead of being sponsored by the joint committee of the Fabian Society 
and the I.L.P., it was organized by the Information Committee of the 
LL.P., which had been formed in 1919 to undertake research and the 
answering of inquiries.** The Information Committee set about the prep- 
aration of new syllabi on a variety of subjects, three of which were pub- 
lished in 1921,*° and others were published at intervals until eleven were 
available in 1925.99 There undoubtedly was a great expansion in the study 
circle activity of the I.L.P. in the early twenties.” In 1925, it was esti- 
mated that at least 200 study circles were meeting regularly. About 


44 Fabian News, Vol. 23, No. 2 (January, 1912); No. 10 (September, 1912); 
Vol. 24, No. 11 (October, 1913); Twenty-ninth Annual Report ... 1912, p. 8; 
Thartieth Annual Report . . . 1918, p.12; Thirty-first Annual Report . . . 1914, p.15. 

*5 Fabian News, Vol. 31, No. 1 (January, 1920), and the prospectus of the class. 

5€ Fabian News, Vol. 29, No. 7 (June, 1918), and the prospectus of the class. 

47 Fabian News, Vol. 30, Nos. 7, 8, and 12 (July, August, December, 1919); the 
prospectus of the second class; T'hirty-seventh Annual Report . . . 1920, p. 4. 

48 Labor Leader, March 13 and 27, 1919; I.L.P., Report of the Annual Conference 
Held at Glasgow, April, 1920, pp. 22-23. 

Labor Leader, July 7 and October 20, 1921; LL.P., Report of the Annual Con- 
ference Held at Nottingham, April, 1922, p. 19. 

50 [.LL.P., Report of the Annual Conference Held at Whitley Bay, April, 1926, 
pp. 37-38. The subjects of the syllabi are as follows: “History of the LL.P.," 
“Principles of Socialism," “Socialism at Work," “Economic History," “Foreign 
Policy and the People,” “Socialism and the Mining Industry," “Socialism and 
Finance," “Socialism for Women,” “Socialism and the Railways," “Unemployment 
under Capitalism,” and “Industrial Policy for Socialists.” 

8 New Leader, September 7 and October 12, 1923; February 8, April 18, and 
September 5, 1924; I.L.P., Report of the Annual Conference Held ai Gloucester, 
April, 1925, p. 54. 

5 A. F. Brockway, "I.L.P. as a Socialist University," New Leader, June 26, 
1925. 
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this time, another grandiose scheme of educational work was brought 
forth within the I.L.P. The plan was to have study circles in all the 
branches, which were to connect up with the week-end schools and the 
national summer school (to be discussed presently). A permanent resi- 
dential college was projected also. In 1925, the Information Committee 
sent out a call for the establishment of study circles, together with a pam- 
phlet giving advice upon the organization and conduct of them. No 
very startling results came of this scheme, 55 although study circle work is 
still an important part of the activity of I.L.P. branches. The decline 
of educational work within the I.L.P. was part of the general decline in 
importance of the party, which set in about the time the first Labor 
government was in office. 

Yet another educational device developed in the I.L.P. before the 
permanent establishment of the summer school. This was the week-end 
school, which was originated by the Adult School Movement. In an 
Adult School, a week-end school is opened by all the members taking tea 
together on Saturday; then follows a series of two or three lectures on 
Saturday night and Sunday, usually given by one visiting lecturer, and 
the school is wound up with a “fellowship meeting" Sunday evening.ff 
When the week-end school was taken over by the I.L.P. for political 
purposes, this pattern was preserved in most essentials. The week-end 
school is, in fact, a summer school on a small scale, since it combines 
educational effort with recreational and social activities. Moreover, it 
has an advantage over the summer school in that it is better adapted to 
decentralization and may therefore be brought closer to the people; and, 
of course, week-end schools may be held throughout the year. 

The first I.L.P. week-end school was organized by Manchester leaders 
and held in a near-by country resort over Whitsunday of 1920 (May 
22-26, Saturday noon to Wednesday). About 50 persons attended the 
school. The organizing committee arranged for lectures by four I.L.P. 
organizers and members of Parliament. A day’s program at this school 
consisted of a lecture and open discussion in the morning, a country walk 
in the afternoon, and a propagandist meeting in a neighboring village at 
night." A few similar week-end schools were held in the next few years,*® 
and by the winter of 1923-24 they had come to be quite common.®® By 


53 See A. F. Brockway as cited in note 52; C. E. M. Joad, ‘‘Labor’s University," 
ibid., October 1, 1926; and a news item, ibid., January 7, 1927. 

51 fbid., August 7, October 23, and November 6, 1925. 

56 [.L.P., Report of the Annual Conference Held at Whitley Bay, April, 1926, 
pp. 24-25. 

86 Final report of the Adult Education Committee, p. 213. 

57 Labor Leader, April 1, April 15, May 20, and May 27, 1920. 

58 Ibid., July 21, 1921; May 18, 1922; New Leader, September 14, 1923. 

59 New Leader, June 18, 1924. 
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that time, it was customary to ask a visiting speaker, ordinarily sched- 
uled for a propagandist meeting on Sunday night, to come earlier for 
the purpose of giving educational lectures at a week-end school on Satur- 
day afternoon and night and Sunday morning. The program of a week- 
end school may be varied in many ways; thus, one held in September, 
1924, consisted of four lectures, a country walk on Sunday afternoon, and 
music and two one-act plays Sunday night. Tt is impossible to say with 
any exactness how many week-end schools are held by the LL.P. in 
the course of a year. In 1924, 37 were reported to the head office, ft and 
probably as many or more were held each year until the rapid decline in 
party membership which began during the term of office of the second 
Labor government. Most of the 1.L.P. week-end schools are organized 
locally and attended only by people in the district; some have been 
residential schools in country resorts; and a few have been week-end 
camps. Naturally, the fees vary according to the character of the school; 
for a local school each student is charged 1s. 6d. to 3s., while for a resi- 
sidential school the fee is about 7s. a day. Attendance at week-end schools 
varies from about 30 to 100, the average being perhaps 60. 

The summer school of the Independent Labor party was revived in 
1923, and it has since been held regularly each year. The initiative in re- 
organizing the summer school was taken by Lord Allen of Hurtwood, 
who as Mr. Clifford Allen, was then chairman of the party. Lord Allen is 
credited with introducing the principle that recreational and social ac- 
tivities should take precedence over educational matters in the summer 
school,” and this has remained a characteristic of the I.L.P. school.® 
The I.L.P. held two summer schools in 1923, each of two weeks’ dura- 
tion. They were frankly designed to serve the active workers of the party, 
of whom 140 attended.“ Both of these summer schools were organized 
in the form of mock parliaments;* the chairman of the party served as 


60 Jbid., September 12, 1924. 

 1,L.P., Report of the Annual Conference Held at Gloucester, April, 1925, pp. 
24-25. 

62 For acknowledgements of Lord Allen’s responsibility in reviving the school, 
see P. J. Dollan, “The Scottish School," New Leader, August 7, 1925; A. F. Brock- 
way, “The I.L.P. Goes to School," ibid., August 21, 1925; and I.L.P., Annual 
Report of the National Administrative Council . . . 1926, p. 29. 

68 A foreign visitor to the school in 1927 wrote: '"The school really is not a school 
at all, but a delightful holiday, with five lectures a week thrown in so as to interfere 
as little as possible with sports, rambles, and jolly socials and dances." See H. M. 
Lange, “The National I.L.P. Summer School," New Leader, August 5, 1927. 

€ The announcement of the schools said: “Both are intended for active speakers 
and workers. . . ." See tbid., June 15, 1923. 

66 On mock, or local, parliaments, see Ostrogorski, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 416-419. 
Some local parliaments were established before 1850. See The Forward View (the 
organ of the National League of Young Liberals), Vol. 2, Nos. 18, 17, and 20 
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speaker, and prominent leaders of the party, serving as ‘“‘ministers,”’ out- 
lined what they thought would be the program of the first Labor govern- 
ment. This aspect of the school attracted attention, and it got a good 
deal of space in the press at the time. The leaders were criticized because 
they refused to give their proposals definite form in “bills,” and because 
they expressed too conservative views. 

The 1924 summer school was organized on the model of a royal com- 
mission, rather than of Parliament as the year before. Some of the 
discussions were planned in advance by committees of the party, which pre- 
pared reports. Each day's discussion was introduced by a prominent mem- 
ber of the party, and the 120 members of the school were encouraged to 
think of themselves as making up a publie commission of inquiry on the 
subject. The afternoons and most of the evenings were given over to rec- 
reational activities." In 1925, the idea of the summer school's serving 
as à commission of inquiry was carried on. On the first two or three days 
of each of the four weeks of the session, a broad subject was discussed 
by experts; then à committee was appointed from the members of the 
school, which studied the problem and made a report at the end of the 
week.58 

'It is doubtful whether the efforts made in the first three sessions of the 
I.L.P. Summer School to secure the active participation of all members 
in the educational work were ever very successful. At any rate, beginning 
with the 1926 session,®® these hopes were abandoned. The educational 
program of the school became standardized, like that of the Fabian Sum- 
mer School, and consists of a series of lectures by prominent persons. To 


(January, May, August, 1928); Vol. 8, No. 35 (December, 1929); J. F. Geddes, “A 
Plea for Local Parliaments,” Our Flag (a publication of the Conservative party), 
Vol. 8, No. 11 (November, 1912). 

66 See such criticisms in the reports of correspondents, Manchester Cher 
August 27, 28, 29, 30,31, September 1, 3,1923; London Times, August 29, 1923. The 
indefiniteness of the proposals was criticized in the next annual conference; see 
1.L.P., Report of the Annual Conference Held at York, April, 1924, p. 108. See fur- 
ther on the 1923 school, New Leader, August 17, 24, 31, September 7, 14, 21, 1923; 
London Times, August 20, 1923; I. L. P., Report . . . 1924, p. 24. 

87 On the 1924 school, see New Leader, May 9, 16, 23, June 6, 18, July 11, 18, 
August 22, 29, September 5, 1924; Manchester Guardian, August 18 to 30, 1924; 
London Times, August 16 to 30, 1924; I. L. P., Annual Report of the National Ad- 
ministrative Council ... 1925, pp. 24-25. 

68 On the 1925 school, see New Leader, February 6, May 15, June 19, July 8, 31, 
August 7, 14, 21, September 4, 1926; London Times, August 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 17, 25, 
26, 1925. 

69 See especially the comments of the correspondent of the London Times, August 
21, 1926. See also on the 1926 school, New Leader, June 4, August 6, 13, 20, 27, 
September 3, 1926; London Times, August 3, 4, 11, 18, 19, 1926; I.L.P., Report 
of the Annual Conference Held at Leicester, April, 1927, pp. 18, 81. 
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be sure, the lectures are followed by opportunities for questions and 
discussion, but it is expected that the bulk of the audience will remain 
passive. One reason for this change in the character of the I.L.P. Sum- 
mer School was a transformation in the personnel of the school. Branches 
of the party, trade unions, and other organizations began to establish 
scholarships to send deserving members to the school, and considerable 
numbers of foreign visitors started to attend. Thus, the school was no 
longer made up almost exclusively of active party workers, as it had been 
in the beginning. The primary emphasis continues to be placed upon the 
recreational side of summer school life; the educational work is an effort 
to instruct the rank and file of the party, rather than to develop a policy 
for the party as a result of discussions.”° 

Since 1924, a number of local summer schools have been held by differ- 
ent regional federations of the I.L.P. Among the local summer schools 
which have become established as regular annual events are those held 
by the Southwestern, London and Southern Counties, Midlands and 
Lancashire, and Scottish Divisions. Like the national I.L.P. Summer 
School, the local schools are held in some country home or guest house, 
selected with an eye for recreational facilities. The educational program 
consists chiefly of lectures. It is obvious that one of the main reasons for 
the great popularity of the summer school in the I.L.P. is that the co- 
operative organization makes possible an attractive vacation at a cost of 
as low as £2 5s. a week, including sleeping quarters, meals, and lectures. 

A feature of the I.L.P. summer schools, national and local, is the em- 
phasis placed upon amateur dramaties. This is due to the popularity of 
this form of self-expression and entertainment with the members of the 
I.L.P. Guild of Youth. The dramatic presentation at a summer school 
usually takes the form of a political skit or revue, in which the partici- 
pants play the parts of leading British politicians. The scripts may be 
prepared before the summer school, but the productions are cast and re- 
hearsed as part of the activities of the school. Needless to say, they are 
utilized as means of expressing the party’s point of view. 

The Labor party has never directly sponsored summer schools or other 
types of educational activity.” It has been content to leave this field to 
its many affiliated and associated organizations. In the first place, 
several of the independent agencies of adult education, such as the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association, the labor colleges, and the codperative 
societies, operate primarily at the level of society from which the Labor 
party draws most of its following. In the second place, the Labor party 


70 Some aspects of the I.L.P. Summer School are described vividly in Amabel 
Strachey (Mrs. Williams Ellis), The Wall of Glass (London, Cape, 1927). 

"1 Cf. Handbook and Directory of Adult Education, compiled under the auspices of 
the British Institute of Adult Education (2nd ed,, 1928-29), p. 117. 
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for years contained two vigorous organizations, the Fabian Society and 
the Independent Labor party (now disaffiliated) which give a great deal 
of attention to educational work. In the third place, certain auxiliary 
organizations of the Labor party—the Research Department and the 
women’s and young people’s organizations—have sponsored educa- 
tional work. 

This is not the place to tell the story of the Labor Research Depart- 
ment, but enough must be said to make clear its relation to the Labor 
party. In the fall of 1912, the Fabian Research Department was founded 
under the leadership of Beatrice Webb as a constituent group within the 
Fabian Society.” During the next six years, this body gave its attention, 
not to the provision of materials for immediate use in political campaigns, 
but to the long-term study of social problems.” By the end of the War, 
the Fabian Research Department had become so important to the labor 
movement in general that it was incorporated into the Labor party, in a 
semi-autonomous relationship.” Its name was then changed to the Labor 
Research Department. The independent position of the Research De- 
partment soon proved to be a source of friction, and at the beginning of 
1922 it was shunted out of the Labor party." Disowned by its parent so- 
ciety, the Labor Research Department has since carried on its work as an 
independent organization. Its place within the Labor party was taken by 
the Labor Party and Trades Union Congress Joint Research Depart- 
ment, which was followed in turn, as from March 1, 1926, by the Labor 
Party Research Department as the result of a decision to separate the 
research activities of the political and the industrial branches of the labor 
movement. In 1931, the Fabian Society established the New Fabian Re- 
search Department. 

The Fabian Research Department held asummer conference of a week’s 
duration in 1913,75 and two of a week's duration each in 1914,77 designed 


7? Pease, op. cit., pp. 226-227; R. P. Arnot, History of the Labor Research Depart- 
ment (London, L. R. D., 1926), 62 pp. 

73 See especially a letter by Beatrice Webb to the editor of the New Statesman, 
Vol. 2, No. 49 (March 14, 1914). 

4 Fabian News, Vol. 29, No. 9 (August, 1918); Report of the Nineteenth Annual 
Conference of the Labor Party, Southport, 1919, p. 49. 

75 L, R. D., Monthly Circular, Vol. 9, n. s., No. 1 (July, 1921), No. 3 (Septem- 
ber, 1921); X n. s., No. 2 (February, 1922). 

76 Julius West, “The Research Department," Fabian News, Vol. 24, No. 2 (Jan- 
uary, 1913); the prospectus of the 1913 Fabian Summer School; Fabian News, 
Vol. 24, No. 9 (August, 1913); Sidney Webb, “The Fabian Summer School, 1913," 
ibid., No. 10 (September, 1913); Thirty-first Annual Report of the Fabian Society . .. 
1914, p. 12. 

17 See the prospectus sent out by the Research Department; Fabian News, Vol. 
25, Nos. 9 and 10 (August, September, 1914); Thirty-second Annual Report of the 
Fabian Society . . . 1915, pp. 9-10. 
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to bring together the people who had volunteered to work on the proj- 
ects of the Research Department. Meetings to discuss the research proj- 
ects had been held frequently in London; but it was found that rather 
more attended when the discussions took place in a country villa, under 
conditions which permitted a combination of work and play. In the, 
spring of 1915, a conference on plans to prevent future wars was held.78 
The Labor Research Department held a two weeks’ summer school in 
1921, during its brief period of association with the Labor party.” This 
summer school was of the usual type, consisting of lectures, discussions, 
and recreational activities; and it was attended by 140 persons. This was 
followed in 1922 with a similar three weeks’ summer school attended by 
about 180 persons.?? The school of 1923, which was planned on different 
lines to consist of tutorial classes, failed of organization because of in- 
sufficient registrations,™ and this was the end of the summer schools of 
the Labor Research Department. Another educational activity of this 
organization was the publication, between 1922 and 1925, of a series of 
thirty syllabi for study circles and classes. The official Research De- 
partment of the Labor party has carried on the tradition of summer 
schools, and these have been the nearest approach to a Labor Party 
Summer School.® 

The Women’s Labor League, which was founded in 1904 as a semi- 
independent body, but became the Women’s Section of the Labor party 
in 1918, began educational work in a small way in the pre-war period. 
At this time its educational work was confined to the regular branch 
meetings. The branches were encouraged to devote some of their meetings 
to lectures and discussions of books. The central office got together a col- 
lection of papers on political subjects, written by well-informed persons, 
which were sent out to the branches and widely read as lectures.“ The 


78 Fabian News, Vol. 26, No. 7 (June, 1915); Thirty-third Annual Report of the 
Fabian Society . .. 1916, p. 6. | 

7% L. R. D., Monthly Circular, Vol. 8, n. s., No. 5 (May, 1921); Vol. 9, n. s., Nos. 
land 4 (July, October, 1921); Annual Report, 1920-21; Labor Leader, August 18, 
1921; the prospectus of the school. 

80 L. R. D., Monthly Circular, Vol. 11, n. s., Nos. 1 and 7 (April, October, 1922); 
the prospectus of the school. 

81 L., R. D., Monthly Circular, Vol. 11, n. s., No. 12 (March, 1923); Vol. 12, n. 8., 
Nos. 1 and 2 (April, May, 1923). 

8 See these syllabi; an announcement concerning them appeared in the Monthly 
Circular, Vol. 11, n. s., No. 6 (September, 1922). The syllabi cover a wide range of 
political and economie subjects, and the authors include G. D. H. Cole, M. H. 
Dobb, Emile Burns, and R. P. Arnot. 

85 Labor Bulletin of Industrial and Political Information, Vol. 1, No. 2 (July, 
1925); Report of the Twenty-Seventh Annual Conference of the Labor Party, Black- 
pool, 1927, pp. 64-65. 

#4 The League Leaflet, Nos. 15, 19, 22, 23, and 26 (March, July, October, Novem- 
ber, 1912; February, 1913). 
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branches of this organization also joined to some extent in the program of 
study circles sponsored by the joint committee of the Fabian Society and 
the Independent Labor party.?5 In 1915, an unsuccessful effort was made 
by the Women’s Labor League to organize a summer school.?** In the 
early post-war period, the educational work of the Labor women con- 
sisted largely of locally organized speakers’ classes, which were really 
study circles, with some attention given to the training of propagandists.’ 
In 1923, the first Labor women’s week-end school was held,’ and in 
1924 the first summer school.*® The summer schools of the Labor women 
have been organized according to a familiar plan: a lecture each morning, 
with opportunity for discussion; the afternoons given over to outdoor 
recreation; the evenings devoted to readings, singing, and amateur dra- 
matics. An outstanding feature of the first school in 1924, and of the many 
other summer schools since organized by the Labor women, is the system 
of scholarships established by the different regional councils. The scholar- 
ships are awarded on the basis of a competitive examination. During the 
winter, the members of the study circles are expected to read certain 
books; in the spring, a written examination is held, and the scholarships 
to the summer school are awarded for the best papers. There are usually 
from three to six competitors for each place. In a period of seven years 
(1924-30), 15 summer schools of a week's duration each were held, at 
which the total attendance was 450. Week-end schools rapidly became 
too numerous for the central office to attempt to enumerate them, and 
one-day schools especially designed for the training of the secretaries and 
other officers of the local branches have also been very common. 

The Labor League of Youth, which was organized independently in 
1922 and recognized as an integral part of the organization of the Labor 
party in 1924, carries on educational activities of various sorts. The local 
branches are encouraged to devote part of their meetings to study circles 
and debates on political questions. Many branches, especially those in 
the London area, have held week-end schools. Many summer camps, 
at which educational work is not emphasized, are held each year. The 
Labor League of Youth has been especially active in challenging branches 
of the Junior Imperial League (the youth organization of the Conserva- 
tive party) to public debates. 

Over a quarter-century’s development in political education, directly 


85 Labor Woman, Vol. 1, No. 6 (October, 1913). 

8 Ibid., Vol. 8, No. 3 (July, 1915). 

87 Ibid., Vol. 6, No. 2 (June, 1918); Vol. 9, No. 7 (July, 1921); Vol. 10, No. 6 
(June, 1922); Vol. 11, No. 6 (June, 1923); Labor Party, Report of the Executive 
Committee . . . 1928, p. 62. 

88 Labor Woman, Vol. 11, No. 9 (September, 1923). 

89 Ibid., Vol. 12, Nos. 4 and 8 (April, August, 1924). 

99 W. A. Peacock, “The League of Youth," Labor Magazine, Vol. 7, No. 10 
(February, 1929); Labor Woman, Vol. 12, No. 9 (September, 1924). 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL,AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


Professor Harold F. Gosnell, chairman of the committee on local ar- 
rangements, announces that the Palmer House has been selected as head- 
quarters for the coming meeting of the American Political Science Asso- ' 
-ciation in Chicago. The American Economic Association, the American 
Sociological Society, and various allied organizations will meet in the 
‘Stevens and. Congress Hotels. The committee on program, Professor 
Cullen: B:-Gosnell, chairman, announces certain changes in the list of 
sections and round tables published in the August Review. The chair- 
man of the section on Administration of New Governmental Activities" 
will be Louis Brownlow; the round table on ‘‘Federal-State Relations" 
has been abandoned; a round table on "Nationality," led by Rinehart 
J. Swenson, has been added; and the subject of the round table led by 
Frank M. Stewart will be “An Appraisal of State Administrative Re- 
organization. 


Dr. Frederick H. Guild has been granted a leave of absence for a third 
year from the University of Kansas to continue as director of the re- 
search department of the Kansas Legislative Council at Topeka. Dr. 
Edwin O. Stene, who meanwhile has been in charge of Dr. Guild’s 
courses, has been given permanent status with the rank of assistant 
professor, in anticipation of some expansion of the department in another 
year, Professor Walter Sandelius continues as acting chairman. 


Promotions have been made at the University of Texas as follows: 
Charles A. Timm and Roseoe C. Martin, from associate to full professor; 
J. Alton Burdine and Emmette S. Redford, from assistant to associate 
professor; and Stuart A. MacCorkle, from instructor to assistant pro- 
fessor. Mr. Howard A. Calkins, instructor in the department, is on leave 
in order to complete his work for the doctorate at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Professor Roscoe C. Martin has been granted a leave of absence from 
his teaching duties at the University of Texas from May 1, 1936, to 
February 1, 1937, to serve as chief of the research staff of the committee 
on urbanism of the National Resources Commission. Professor Emmette 
S. Redford is also working on a project under this commission, on the 
relationships between the federal government and cities. 


Professor J. Alton Burdine, of the University of Texas, has recently 
completed a year’s service as special representative of the United States 
Employment Service in the application of the merit system to public 
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employment offices in Texas. By state appointment, he is chairman of the 
state advisory council of the Texas State Employment Service and a 
member of the government and social aspects committee of the Texas 
Planning Board. 


Professors Edwin A. Cottrell of Stanford University, Charles H. Titus 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, and Dr. Klaus Mehnert, 
Moscow correspondent for German newspapers, gave courses in political 
science at the University of California during the past summer session. 


At the University of Oklahoma, Professor Royden J. Dangerfield has 
been granted leave of absence for the current year in order to serve 
with the Wichita (Kansas) Public Affairs Forums. To take care of his 
work at Oklahoma, Mr. Oliver Earl Benson has been appointed to an 
instructorship. 


During the second term of the summer quarter, a course in public 
administration and another in administrative Justice were offered at the 
University of Chicago by Professor Jules Joseph Lespes, of the University 
of Brussels. Professor Lespes wrote his thesis on “Local Government in 
the United States" and secured his doctor's degree in public and adminis- 
trative law at Brussels in 1929. He is a member of the Conseil Superieur 
de l'Assistance Publique and general secretary of the Belgian Institute of 
Administrative Science. 


Professor John M. Pfiffner, of the University of Southern California, 
has been appointed a member of the personnel commission of the Los 
Angeles City É chool Districts. This commission was created by a 1935 
statute which made it optional for the districts to adopt civil service for 
non-certificated employees. The Los Angeles board of education re- 
cently voted to come under the operation of the law; abandonment of the 
régime can take place only by a vote of the electorate initiated by peti- 
tion. Professor Pfiffner’s appointment came through William Brownrigg, 
executive officer of the California State Personnel Board, who is empow- 
ered by the statue to appoint one of the commissioners. 


President Roosevelt has appointed Mr. C. A. Dykstra, city manager of 
Cincinnati, a member of an advisory committee which will assist in a 
forthcoming study of the fiscal relations between the United States and 
the District of Columbia. | 


Dr. Carl M. Frasure, assistant dean of the college of arts and sciences 
at the University of West Virginia, has been continued as acting head of 
the department of political science; and Mr. Clifford E. Garwick, of Ohio 
State University, has been appointed to an assistant professorship in the 
department. 
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Dr. Jasper B. Shannon, formerly of Transylvania College and more 
recently research associate in public administration for the TVA, has 
joined the staff of the University of Kentucky. 


Professor O. Douglas Weeks, of the University of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the state advisory committee on social science in 
the Texas Curriculum Revision Movement operating under the state 
department of education. 


Dr. Karl Loewenstein, recently of Yale University, has been appointed 
visiting professor of political science at Amherst College for the current 
academic year and is in charge of courses in Jurisprudence and compara- 
tive government. 


Dr. Charles W. Smith, Jr., formerly of Rutgers University, is now as- 
sistant professor of political science at the University of Alabama. 


Dr. John H. Marion, who received his doctorate in public adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago during the past summer, has been 
appointed instructor in government at Yale University. 


Professor Emery E. Olson, of the American University, Washington 
D. C., taught at the University of Washington, Seattle, during the second 
term of the summer session. 


Professor W. V. Holloway and Dr. Hollis W. Barber have resigned 
their positions at the University of Alabama, the former to accept a pro- 
fessorship at the Tulane University, and the latter an instructorship at 
the University of Cincinnati. 


The Baldwin Prize for 1936, offered by the National Municipal League, 
has been awarded to Mr. Herman B. Director, an undergraduate student 
at the University of Chicago, for his essay on ‘‘Non-Partisan Elections in 
American Local Government.” 


Mr. Clyde F. Snyder, formerly of the University of Indiana, has. ac- 
cepted a position at the University of Illinois and has been succeeded 
as instructor at Indiana by Mr. Francis D. Wormuth. 


Drs. W. L. Reno and Eric C. Bellquist have been appointed instructors 
in political science at the University of California. 


Mr. Frank H. Jonas, who has been doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, has been appointed instructor in political 
science at the University of Idaho, Pocatello. 


Dr. Russell H. Fitzgibbon, formerly of Hanover College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science at the University of 
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California at Los Angeles and will devote his attention mainly to the 
Latin American field. 


The Social Science Research Council has announced awards of pre- 
doctoral fellowships in political science for 1936-37 to Mr. John B. 
Farnsworth of Harvard University and Mr. George H. Watson of the 
University of Illinois. 


Organization of a National Crime Prevention Institute has been com- 
pleted with Dr. Sheldon Glueck, professor of criminology in the Harvard 
Law School, as president and Mr. Rowland C. Sheldon as executive di- 
rector. The Institute’s headquarters will be at 425 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


A new magazine, to be known as the Public Opinion Quarterly, will be 
launched by the School of Public and International Affairs at Princeton 
University about the middle of December. Dr. DeWitt Clinton Poole, 
director of the School, will be editor. The managing editor will be Pro- 
fessor Harwood L. Childs, associate professor of politics at Princeton 
and well known for his writings in the field of public opinion. Professors 
Hadley Cantril, formerly of Columbia and now of Princeton, E. Pendle- 
ton Herring of Harvard, Harold D. Lasswell of Chicago, and O. W. 
Riegel, director of journalism at Washington and Lee University, will be 
associate editors. Each issue of the Quarterly is planned to include leading 
articles, descriptive surveys, book reviews, and annotated bibliography. 


The United States Conference of Mayors, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, has announced the establishment of four new affiliated national 
organizations to function under the auspices of the Conference. These 
are: (1) Department of Publie Works Officials; (2) Department of Munic- 
ipal Finance Officers; (8) Department of Purchasing Agents; and (4) 
Department of City Clerks. The main purpose of each of the new organi- 
zations is to provide effective interchange of experience and information 
among cities in those matters which are of special interest to the respec- 
tive departments or branches of city government. 


A special staff of some twenty persons has been assembled by the 
Brookings Institution for the Federal Organization study for the Byrd 
and Buchanan committees set up by Congress early in the year. Among 
the temporary appointees are E. G. Montgomery, agricultural expert, 
former chief of the Foodstuffs Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Charles E. Persons, former director of research, 
National Bituminous Coal Commission; Esther Cole, former assistant 
professor of political science, University of Kentucky; H. A. Bacus and 
H. R. Overstreet, former staff members of the Federal Coórdinator of 
Transportation; Mrs. J. Kerwin Williams, research associate, U. S. Con- 
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ference of Mayors; John B. Rae, who received his doctorate at Brown this 
year; Nils V. B. Hansell, former member of the staff of Banking; and 
Charles Thomson, research assistant in public administration, University 
of Chicago. 


Howard Lee McBain, whose death occurred at his home in New York 
early in May, started his collegiate teaching at the George Washington 
University. After several years at the University of Wisconsin, he went 
to Columbia University, where he was successively lecturer, associate 
professor, Eaton professor of municipal administration, Ruggles pro- 
fessor of constitutional law, and dean of the three Graduate Facul- 
ties of Political Science, Pure Science, and Philosophy. Before becoming 
dean, he had long administrative experience as chairman of the de- 
partment of public law and chairman of the committee on instruction 
of the Faculty of Political Science. In addition to his academic career, he 
was called upon frequently to serve upon boards and commissions and in 
consultative capacities in connection with public finance, education, 
election procedure, and other administrative problems. To all of these 
administrative duties he brought a competence and a practical wisdom of 
the highest order. He invariably went directly to the heart of any problem 
with which he had to deal. Henever chased will-o’-the-wisps of doctrinaire 
theory or of impossible practical attainment. His whole temper was prac- 
tical rather than speculative. Yet he had an intuitive insight into the 
human aspects of any situation and an instinct for comradeship with his 
co-workers which doubled the strength of his independent capacity and 
made him the type of administrator that is far superior to that of the 
mere decider or commander. He could disarm foolish contentions by a 
pungent phrase and leave no wound. In university administration, he was 
an all-pervasive rather than a dominating figure. He came to be an impor- 
tant part of almost every phase of Columbia University’s institutional 
life, and his unstinting devotion to its welfare was matched only by the 
unbounded affection and respect of his colleagues. Though McBain 
wrote his dissertation in American history, his interests soon turned to 
problems of state and municipal administration. His exhaustive work 
on municipal home rule went into detail into the constitutions, statutes, 
ordinances, and judicial decisions in states where some degree of home 
rule obtained and presented in orderly fashion the intricacies and vari- 
eties of specific devices and issues, state by state. Here, as elsewhere, he 
substituted cold realities for loose generalizations. In similar detailed and 
technical fashion, he dealt in various articles with problems of taxation, 
of delegation of legislative power, of proportional representation, and of 
the powers of cities under state and federal constitutions—all directed 
to clearing the way for the better attainment of wise practical ways of 
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administration. This type of technical scholarship divided his interest 
with writing of a wider sweep designed more for the general student or the 
general public. Such writing found its fruition chiefly in four books: 
Municipal Progress and the Law, American City Progress and the Law, 
The Living Constitution, and Prohibition, Legal and Illegal. Sanity and 
balance are characteristic of all, as they are of such public lecturing and 
newspaper articles as he was called upon to do from time to time. Even 
when he thought somewhat at large, he never thought loosely. He could 
write for popular understanding without descent to the shallow. The much 
abused word “publicist” would be a word of honor if confined to such as 
McBain. In addition to being a scholar and a university administrator 
of note, McBain ranked high as a citizen, both because of his practical 
participation in government and because of his clear and sane exposition 
of the problems of government.—THomas REED POWELL. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Storm over the Constitution. By Invine Brant. With an Introduction by 
Henry A. Wallace. (Indianapolis and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1936. Pp. xvi, 294.) 


Whose Constitution? An Inquiry into the General Welfare. By HENRY A. 
WaLLACE. (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1936. Pp. 336.) 


For some years, the great business interests of this country, having 
already reduced state power to a condition of innocuous desuetude so 
far as they are concerned, have been engaged, as Mr. Brant puts it, in 
“tearing down” national power. An important instrument in this patriotic 
enterprise has been a spurious constitutional history, largely the output of 
the law offices, which brazenly contradicts the primary purpose of the 
Convention of 1787, namely, that of establishing a powerful national 
government, and one supreme within its field over all conflicting state 
authorities. Thanks, moreover, to the Supreme Court, this enterprise 
seems at the present moment to have succeeded to a remarkable degree. 
As Mr. Brant admirably states the case: “During this later period the 
United States shifted from a Constitution of implied powers under the 
express powers to a Constitution of implied limitations upon express 
powers. It was virtually the same as writing a new, and infinitely nar- 
rower, Constitution” (p. 129). 

There are those, to be sure, who take the position that the intentions of 
the.framers of the Constitution are today a matter of indifference—that 
the important thing is what the Constitution says. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, as has just been indicated, the latter question has become in- 
volved with the former. In undertaking, therefore, to strip the present 
Supreme Court’s reading of the Constitution of such elements of respecta- 
bility as it derives from law-office constitutional history, Mr. Brant is 
doing something distinctly worth while; and he has done it exceedingly 
well. 

Some of his principal results may be indicated briefly. He shows that the 
notion that the “small” states were generally opposed in the Convention of 
1787 to a strong national government is fallacious—their fight was for 
equality of representation in the new system. Against the nugatory theory 
of Congress’s power to regulate commerce among the states, on which the 
new states-rightism so largely pivots, Mr. Brant pits the generally ac- 
cepted idea in 1787 that Congress would have the power to establish 
commercial monopolies, which infers a power to prohibit commerce at 
discretion. Anent the “general welfare" clause, considered as a qualifica- 
tion of the spending power, Mr. Brant brings out the fact that Sherman, 
who moved it, later supported President Washington’s proposal of a 
national university and defended its constitutionality. Finally, he shows 
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that when Marshall characterized the power to tax as “the power to de- 
stroy,” he reflected exactly the views of the framers, as is shown, for in- 
stance, by their grouping capitation taxes with “‘other direct taxes,” in 
order to make it impossible for Congress to employ the former for the 
purpose of destroying slave property. In other words, the doctrine which 
was ratified by the Supreme Court in 1922, in the Child Labor Tax Case, 
that the power to tax may not be resorted to for the primary purpose 
of regulation, receives little support from ideas entertained in 1787, and 
it may be added, years later. | 

Mr. Wallace, who contributes a foreword to Mr. Brant’s book, con- 
fesses indebtedness to the latter’s manuscript in preparing his own vol- 
ume. In the main, however, the emphasis in Whose Constitution? is not 
upon historical controversies, but upon today’s actualities. The great 
lesson which Mr. Wallace draws from 1787 he phrases thus: ‘‘Let us 
take a leaf from the book of our forefathers, those bold political realists 
whom I have called the wise young men of 1787. Their confidence in 
action grew out of the moral certainty that their purposes were in line 
with the stream of destiny of their time” (p. 322). The volume is packed 
with facts which are persuasive of the necessity for a strong and active 
national government today. And as in all of Secretary Wallace’s writings, 
there is a tone of philosophical detachment as rare as it is welcome in 
the utterances of public men—indeed in those of men not so public. Thus 
he writes: “Both labor and agriculture have been able to get control in 
recent years of a considerable amount of Federal power. There is no assur- 
ance as yet that either group will have any greater respect for the general 
welfare than has been the case with industry" (p. 262). Coming from a 
convineed champion of both these interests, such candor is heartening. 

In his final chapter, Mr. Wallace comes out strongly for consumers’ 
codperatives. Elsewhere (p. 168) he advocates requiring Federal charters 
for interstate corporations. Throughout he is in agreement with Mr. 
Brant that the present Constitution, properly construed, confers on the 
national government all the powers it needs to deal with today’s problems. 
But how is this proper construction to be secured in the face of a hostile 
Court? Although at one point Mr. Brant claims for Congress the power 
to require a two-thirds vote, “or even a unanimous vote, to nullify a 
federal law” (p. 244), his final answer to the above question seems to be 
that the people “must consistently elect presidents" who will appoint 
the right kind of justices (p. 254). And Mr. Wallace’s position is still 
less definite: “The American people have faith in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and they desire to keep this faith. The Supreme Court, 
in turn, must have and keep faith in the American people and their 
representative government” (p. 239). 

The reviewer agrees that the redintegration of the Constitution must 
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be sought in the first instance through the power of the Court to correct 
its own errors rather than through constitutional amendment. Nothing 
could be sillier than to amend the Constitution and still leave it subject 
to the type of interpretation that has obtained during the past few years. 
A new point of view has to be impressed upon the Court. Whether this 
job can be left to the appointing power alone, however, may be a question. 
The world abounds in illustrations of the fact that time is often the most 
vital element of the problem of reform. 
EDWARD S. CORWIN. 
Princeton University. 


Legislative Processes; National and State. By Josgeu P. CHAMBERLAIN. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1936. Pp. xi, 369.) 


To present a picture of the legislative process in this country, state as 
well as national, within the limits of a single volume is a formidable task 
calling for familiarity with a vast amount of fugitive material, unusual 
powers of organization, and the ability to express oneself succinctly. As 
director of the Legislative Drafting Research Fund and professor of 
public law at Columbia University, the author of the present volume is 
admirably equipped for such a task. Although he modestly states that 
“it has been judged wisest to limit the study of the state legislative 
machine and its functioning principally to the state of New York, with 
which the author is familiar, and to deal with other states only to a 
limited extent" (p. 9), much interesting and significant material is drawn 
from states other than New York. 

After five brief chapters dealing with problems of EEN in 
general, the election of members, and the organization of the legislative 
bodies, the writer plunges into the heart of his subject, taking up the work 
of standing committees and commissions of inquiry; the "selection of bills 
for submission,” in which we are given an illuminating description of 
why some bills never reach the floor of a legislative body; and the actual 
passage of a bill. The remaining chapters of the book deal with special 
aspects of legislation, including such varied problems as financial legis- 
lation, committees of conference, aids to legislators, the executive and the 
legislature, courts and legislatures, the party in legislation, and lawmak- 
ing and foreign affairs. Five appendices give some interesting illustrative 
material, and there is a brief bibliography. 

The difficult problem of organization has, on the whole, been handled 
excellently. Instead of following the easier plan of dealing with the legis- 
lative process of the states and of Congress separately, the author follows 
the difficult but more illuminating one of considering them side by side, 
thus bringing out some interesting comparisons. However, it would seem 
more logical to the reviewer to have put the chapters on “Committees of 
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Conference” and “Party in Legislation” closer to those dealing with 
procedure in general. | 

Throughout the study the writer’s approach to his problem is dispas- 
sionate and Judicial. One finds no tirades against the iniquities of stupid, 
corrupt legislators; no ranting about foolish, vicious, and unnecessary 
legislation. Although he does not say it in so many words, the reader is 
left with the impression that the author feels that we have developed a 
legislative technique fairly well adapted to the complexities of a form of 
government in which power is divided functionally and territorially and 
in which the bicameral structure prevails. 

As a concise but complete picture of how the “wheels go 'round" in 
our legislative bodies, this study is a most valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of the field. As is all too often the case in studies written primarily for 
textbook use, vividness of presentation has frequently been sacrificed to 
brevity. A concluding chapter summarizing the writer’s more important 
conclusions would have been a useful addition to the book. These, how- 
ever, are minor criticisms. The author has accomplished splendidly the 
task he undertook, and the book should be useful to legislators and inter- 
ested laymen as well as to students in courses in legislation. In fact, the 
volume should be made “required reading" for every prospective member 
of a legislative body. The reviewer makes bold to venture the hope, how- 
ever, that some day the author will add a companion volume giving us the 
critical evaluation which he is so well equipped to write but which was 
not attempted here. 

LOUISE OVERACKER. 

Wellesley College. 


The President's Control of the Tariff. By J oun Day Larxin. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. xii, 207.) 


Stimulated by a host of academie minds and armed with the crystal- 
lized experience of the Tariff Commission and its experts, the author has 
offered a penetrating monograph on the generally accepted principle of 
administrative adjustment of the tariff. In so doing, he limits himself 
primarily to the consideration of the public law and policy of foreign 
trade relations. The general results should be the forcing of the sure-fire 
technicians to reéxamine their conclusions on matters administrative 
and the generating of a little laical thought about tariff politics and the 
relationship of legal theory to facts. 

The author, after a bit of background, ‘concentrates upon three major 
congressional policies that controlled foreign trade relations during the 
period 1920-1935: cost-equalization (the flexible plan), reciprocity, and 
prohibition of unfair foreign competition. These policies show that Con- 
gress has renounced for the present its former custom of revising its own 
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foreign trade laws for one of delegating to the President or his subordi- 
nates a wide discretion in the remaking of such laws. A close analysis of 
the cost-equalization policy, whether based upon foreign or upon domes- 
tic value, indicates an almost unlimited delegation of the sovereign taxing 
power to the President, but as a means to an end, in the opinion of the 
reviewer. A check-up on the practice under this policy reveals little eguali- 
zation of taxable imports, a general trend upward in rates, and, in many 
cases, à practical embargo. The policy of reciprocal agreements, recently 
added to the law, gives the President power to reduce all tariff schedules 
to a lower level. As a club for effectuating either of the above contradic- 
tory policies, Congress, in the matter of discriminatory practices, has pro- 
vided for retaliatory measures that involve higher tariff schedules, duties 
on free goods, or absolute exclusion, according to the findings of the 
President or his assistants. 

Among other constructive plans, the author offers one to offset the 
cost-production plan. It calls for a sliding scale of rates on different classes 
of goods, the rates “to slide" through ministerial action when custom 
figures indicate a definite quantitative relation of imported goods to 
the domestic production of the same goods. This scheme would apparently 
return to Congress its full discretion, facilitate the administrator’s own 
operations, and add salt to the Hampton case. The main devil in the 
democratic process, however, which the author is after, the self-regarding 
private interest, directs the use of presidential discretion. According to 
Professor Schattschneider’s Polztics, Pressures, and the Tariff, the same 
devil directs the discretion of Congress. Which scheme offers the better 
opportunity for effectuating the public interest? The reviewer prefers the 
administrative or the Republican scheme antedating the New Deal. 

JOHN P. COMER. 

Williams College. 


An American Experiment. By E. M. Hucn-JoNEss AND E. A. RADICE. 
(London: Oxford University Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 206.) 


Sold Out. By Isaac Lippincott. (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1936. Pp. xv, 298.) | 


Truth About the New Deal. By Romerr L. Lunn, Howarp E. COFFIN, 
AND CHARLES W. BURKETT, IN COLLABORATION WITH BARL REEVES. 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1936. Pp. x, 117.) 


If the New Deal has done nothing else, it has provided an almost in- 
exhaustible source of controversial material for writers, and has injected 
a note of partisan bitterness into American politics the like of which has 
not been seen since the Civil War. 

An American Experiment was intended primarily for British readers, 
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but it may be read with profit by Americans. It contains a brief but read- 
able summary of New Deal measures, with an analysis of their aims and 
an estimate of their results. Both praise and blame are meted out, but the 
blame is not of a sort calculated to give comfort to the American Liberty 
League. The authors hold no brief for economie individualism, and give 
little weight to the oft-heard contention that the depression was curing 
itself without governmental interference, or that, once the collapse had 
been prevented, business should have been left to do as it pleased. Most 
of the President's objectives are commended, but his program as a whole 
is criticized for lack of planning and foresight, for inefficiency in some 
phases of its execution, and for failing to give adequate protection to the 
interests of consumers and wage-earners. The conclusion is that the 
performances of the New Deal have fallen short of its promises, but that 
some substantial achievements have been realized in alleviating destitu- 
tion, aiding economie recovery, limiting special privilege, and in the de- 
velopment of new ideals of social security. Far from favoring the property- 
less classes unduly, one of the chief accomplishments has been “the 
restoration of solvency to American business and agriculture.” 

The theme of Sold Out is that we have sold our liberties and our great- 
ness as a people for a mess of New Deal pottage—or that we have bought 
the illusion of security at & staggering price which must be paid by our 
unborn children. The government, it is alleged, is selling our people into 
tax serfdom or debt slavery, persecuting and ruining industry, supporting 
an army of vagabonds at publie expense, and destroying the highest 
values in our civilization. By embracing the “senile European doctrine 
chat makes abundant use of the word 'social,' " it is leading us to Com- 
munism, and our only hope of salvation lies in à prompt reversal of policy. 
Professor Lippincott is a “liberal,” but his liberalism is that of Hoover and 
Ogden Mills, rather than that of Roosevelt and Tugwell. He is skeptical 
of "brain trusts" and the use of superior intellect in government, and 
doubts the power of man to regulate social forces. While arguing for 
individualism in economy, he notes the dangers arising from a rapid ex- 
haustion of natural resources. Presumably he believes that uncontrolled 
exploitation is the best method of conservation. While referring to “social 
reformers” and “the more abundant life" with contempt, he professes 
great sympathy for the poor, who, he says, are the real sufferers from the 
policy of “soaking the thrifty.” He has an easy literary style, but is some- 
what dogmatic in tone, and descends occasionally to such unprofessional 
hyperbole as “bowlegged boondogglers,” “grimacing gargoyles,” and 
“Tugwellian enterprises lubricated with an emulsion of superheated 
idealism.” | 

Truth About the New Deal does not quite live up to its promise, although 
perhaps we should not expect much of a work with such a naïve title. It 
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is merely an unrestrained attack upon the Roosevelt Administration, and 
the method of attack is the one made familiar by the Hearst newspapers. 
Indeed, Earl Reeves, one of the authors, is a Hearst writer or “inter- 
viewer." The New Deal is condemned for its alleged communism, radi- 
calism, regimentation, alien as opposed to American ideals, and for 
slaughtering little pigs. The main contention is that the American capital- 
ist system is the most efficient and most benevolent one ever devised, 
that it has made the United States the greatest nation in the world, 
and that any attempt by government to regulate it is futile and danger- 
ous. Some readers will be surprised to learn that wealth and income in the 
United States are really very equitably distributed, that employers al- 
truistically kept their employees at work throughout the depression, that 
industry voluntarily abolished sweatshops and child labor and ‘‘coüper- 
ated loyally” with the government under NRA, and that the company 
union is the only “sound”’ plan for conducting employer-employee rela- 
tions. 

Of the three books here reviewed, An American Experiment is the only 
one which can lay any claim to objectivity. The other two read very much 
like Republican campaign literature. 

ROGER V. SHUMATE. 

University of Pittsburgh. 


The Living Jefferson. By James TnusLow Apams. (New York: Charles 
Seribner's Sons. 1936. Pp. vii, 403.) 


The radiealism of one age is often the conservatism of the next, but it 
does not follow that the radieals of one age, could they live again in à 
later time, would be conservative. Any innovation in political forms or 
practices is usually “radical” before we become used to it; and in this 
sense Mr. Adams makes out, in his always clear and readable way, an 
excellent ease for the radiealism of Thomas Jefferson. If anything, the 
case is too well made, for the American dream" is made to appear unique 
even where it followed old and well-established precedent. For his own 
time, Jefferson lives in Mr. Adams’ pages the broadly varied, always 
cultured, and aristocratic life that marked his singular career. 

When he brings the sage of Monticello to life in 1936, however, to sit 
in judgment on the contemporary scene, Mr. Adams is stepping beyond 
the sphere of the historian. In effect, the able, though one-sided, inter- 
pretation of Jeffersonian ideals and principles which comprises the first 
fourteen chapters of the book is used by the author as the excuse for a 
wholly gratuitous attack on the New Deal in the remaining two chapters. 
The preface leaves little doubt that the peroration is intended as the 
justification for the volume. 

Throughout the account of Jefferson's career, the ground is skillfully 
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prepared, by careful selection and by no less careful omission, for the 
main points of the denunciation of Jefferson’s present successor which is 
to follow. We are told, for example, that the founder of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
party would have hailed the NRA decision as a blow to monopoly and 
special privilege; yet Jefferson had much to say in his own day on the 
unwarranted usurpations of the Supreme Court, denouncing with especial 
vigor its assumption of a right to declare acts of Congress unconstitu- 
tional. We are told also that Jefferson “was no believer in having the 
people decide all questions for themselves, and turning their judges, 
legislators, and executives into ‘office boys’ or ‘rubber stamps’ " (p. 360); 
yet Jefferson made it amply clear, in his letter to John Taylor, May 28, 
1816, that he held elected representatives to be bound by the will of 
their constituents. It is asserted that Jefferson would not have included in 
his catalogue of rights a “right to work"; yet in his letter to the Rev. 
James Madison, October 28, 1785, Jefferson argues that if government 
allows the earth to be appropriated, “we must take care that other em- 
ployment be found for those excluded from the appropriation." In his 
haste to condemn “unconstitutional’’ extensions of executive power, Mr. 
Adams seems to have forgotten the Louisiana Purchase, the Burr con- 
spiracy, and the Embargo; and though the word “dictator” slips easily 
from his pen, he never once notes the frequency with which that charge 
was leveled at Jefferson’s head. He likewise neglects to mention the fanat- 
ical hatred with which Jefferson was regarded by a considerable propor- 
tion of his contemporaries. 

The final chapter, ‘Jefferson Today," has primarily to do with Mr. 
Roosevelt, who ultimately emerges, with the aid of innuendo and a few 
misstatements of fact, in the guise of a modern Hamilton. A few pages 
descriptive of European dictatorships follow to clinch the argument, and 
the exhortation ends. To attack the present Administration for contra- 
dicting the principles of Jefferson, who dreaded and feared above all 
things the political dominance of a capitalistic class, seems a strange 
perversion of truth; but Mr. Adams has given ample evidence of his aver- 
sion to the New Deal, and in his own words, “‘any stone is good enough to 
shy at a dog you do not like.” 

CHARLES M. WiLTSE. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Rôle of the Bar in Electing the Bench in Chicago. By Epwarp M. 
MARTIN. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1936. Pp. xxvii, 365.) 
The title of this book is too restrictive. It creates the impression that 

the work deals with local conditions only, whereas its scope is much 

broader and its conclusions more general. 
True, it is mainly a history of the selection of Judges in Chicago and 
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an analysis of the activity of the Bar. This history, however, is considered 
against the background of the general history of judicial selection, and 
the analysis is made in the light of the experience of other communities. 
The conditions in Chicago—the rôle of the Bar, the merit of its recom- 
mendations, its influence, the sinister influences that thwarted its efforts 
—are not different, except in minor details, from the conditions elsewhere. 
The work quite generally exposes the error of choosing judges by general 
election. The chapter on “Partisan Politics” is such a clear indictment 
of the elective system that every fair-minded reader will find it a “true 
bill." 

That conclusion, however, is the deduction of this reviewer. It does not 
indicate the character of the book. The author does not attempt an 
argument for or against any system. His approach is that of the scholar 
interested in social problems; his collection of data is thorough and his 
treatment scientific. His style is interesting and clear. The book collects 
a vast amount of needed information and arranges it in tables, charts, 
and graphs, so as to make it readily available for comparisons and vivid 
portrayal of tendencies. 

The selection and tenure of judges is an important problem in the 
United States today. It is a major item on the- program of the American 
Bar Association. Constitutional amendments affecting selection and ten- 
ure of judges are pending in many of the states. Mr. Martin's book is 
therefore quite timely. It is the first general analysis of the results of the 
elective system and the Bar primary. The locale of the study is fortunate, 
because Chicago was the first jurisdiction to adopt the Bar primary. One 
is surprised to learn that its experience covers half a century. 

It is not to be expected that lawyers and students of government will 
all agree with Mr. Martin's “Proposed Plan." His study, however, re- 
veals certain fundamental truths and will form the basis of a plan. It 
reveals clearly that the Bar can, and should, be trusted to lead in the selec- 
tion of judges. It shows that an enlightened electorate looks to the Bar 
for leadership. The influence of the Bar, however, has been nullified by 
the machinery of organized polities. Some plan must be devised, there- 
fore, that will permit the influence of the Bar to be delivered more effec- 
tively. 

Thus far, the problem has been treated mainly by opinion, generaliza- 
tion, and surmise. This book is à notable contribution to the scientifie 
data necessary for a solution. Tt is still, however, the kind of information 
that Aquinas termed exteriorization; when it is translated into the kind 
of knowledge that he called zmmanence, the problem will be solved. 


RoBerT N. WILKIN. 
New Philadelphia, O. 
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Under the Axe of Fascism. By GAETANO SALVEMINI.. (New York: The 
Viking Press. 1936. Pp. xiv, 402.) 


In his most recent work, the well known author of Fascist Dictatorship 
in Italy (New York, 1927) and of numerous critical monographs on Italian 
Fascism, has investigated some of the “bread and butter" aspects of 
Premier Mussolini's political system. Centering his attention upon the 
worker, the peasant, and the professional classes of contemporary Italy, 
he has tried to show how the Fascist dispensation has affected their 
economie status and control over their economic destiny. The result of 
the author's activity is an amazing story of political deception, fiscal 
jugglery, economie repression, and economic decline. It tells how the real 
wages and living standards, particularly of the peasant and worker, have 
been foreed downward during the past ten years, the process being 
strongly accelerated by the mistaken policy adopted in revaluing the 
lira, by the fiscal requirements of the heavily augmented party and state 
bureaucracies, and by the unwillingness or inability of Fascist leaders to 
demand sacrifices from capital enterprise proportionate to those required 
of labor in the form of wage cuts. It is also a revelation of bureaucratic 
incompetence, of the arrestation of progress towards social amelioration 
made prior to the advent of Fascism, and of mounting unemployment, 
poverty, and beggary. Throughout the story, but more especially through 
the first half of it, runs a scathing indictment of the vaunted syndicalist 
and corporative features of Fascism. What Premier Mussolini’s spokes- 
men have alleged to be an instrument of class codperation and an expres- 
sion of the régime’s benevolence towards the worker becomes, in the 
pages of this work, a mechanism for the worker’s repression operated 
behind an ornate propagandist facade of paper institutions erected chiefly 
for the delectation and instruction of credulous foreigners interested in 
constitutional novelties. 

It will probably not be difficult to discern the author’s inveterate hos- 
tility to all things Fascist in the pages of his latest book. Irony and sar- 
castic comments at the expense of Premier Mussolini’s government and 
its activities abound. Moreover, it still seems necessary to him to include 
the now standard anti-Fascist chapter disproving that the Fascist leader 
and his quadrumvirs "saved" Italy in 1922 from "'bolshevism, anarchy, 
and chaos.” Nor has it seemed at all superfluous to Professor Salvemini 
to devote paragraph after paragraph to the task of exposing even the 
most blatantly untruthful and the most patently fatuous of the Fascist 
propagandists. These inclusions, however, although they may make for 
some monotony and repetition, do no fundamental harm to the really 
scholarly character of his work. Under conditions which must often have 
been difficult, he has gone directly to Fascist sources, to official docu- 
ments, and to Italian newspapers and periodicals, in order to substantiate 
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his opinions and conclusions. The result is a book which, despite the well 
known sympathies of the author, is as unbiassed and objective a descrip- 
tion of Fascism in operation in the Italian peninsula as can well be ob- 
tained. In its pages, as in no other recent book on the subject, the Ameri- 
can reader may penetrate beyond the constitutional and philosophical 
fictions of the régime and its superficial glamour to the realities of its 
behavior. These reveal the dictatorship’s polizeistaat with all its unlovely 
characteristics, chief of which appear to be civil servility, bureaucratic 
lethargy, social indifference, and, above all, ruthless repression. 
ARNOLD J. ZURCHER. 
New York University. 


Fascist Government of Italy. By Herperr W. Scunerper. (New York: 
The Van Nostrand Company. 1936. Pp. xii, 173.) 


Again Mr. Schneider offers us valuable assistance in the effort to 
understand post-war Italy. His first book supplied a wealth of docu- 
ments, with their interpretation, on the rise of the Fascist movement; 
the second, in collaboration with Mr. Clough, was a study of the processes 
by which the Fascist mind is engendered and fostered. The book under 
review is one of a series of little manuals (some 45,000 words) on various 
countries designed to give the college student glimpses of the kaleido- 
scopic picture of European government. 

First we have an exceedingly suggestive characterization of the land 
and its people; the geographic limitations and regional differences, with 
a slight mention of the historical background. The structure of the Fascist 
government is summarized, from constitution, monarchy, and bureau- 
cracy to Judiciary and taxation, with constant suggestion of the all- 
pervasive influence of the party. In sharp contrast with the emphasis in 
Mr. Schneider’s previous books, over half of the present book’s space is 
devoted to matters economic, both the corporative system and the 
gradual evolution of Mussolini’s policy—toward labor, agriculture, in- 
dustry, foreign trade—and the possibility of autarchy. There follow sum- 
maries of foreign and colonial policy, and of the government’s relation to 
education, the press, art, and the Roman Church. 

A notable motif is anti-totalitarianism; the author would disabuse us of 
the notion that Mussolini is the whole thing. “The acts of the govern- 
ment are incidental, occasional, possibly crucial, but never all-inclusive. 
...A dictator especially must be popular and can govern only because 
he knows how to be governed." It is even suggested that ‘‘whether the 
Grand Council can be controlled by the prime minister, and, if need be, 
‘packed’ by him, is another speculative question.” 

Those who suppose that the nomination system has made the Chamber 
of Deputies substantially representative of Fascist-organized labor will 
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be interested to observe that of the deputies elected in 1934 office employ- 
ees and mechanical and agricultural laborers accounted for a total of only 
10 out of the 400. Since wages are calculated on an hourly basis, further- 
more, the introduction of the 40-hour week meant a substantial reduction 
of wages, and labor forces are “rather bitter about their victory” in this 
matter. This is especially significant since “in 1934 the internal price of 
wheat was about double the world price.” 

Upon the corporations scheme, the cut-and-try vacillations in its evolu- 
tion, the high-sounding promises of social collaboration of classes, the 
unsystematic yieldings to pressure groups, and other economic facts, Mr. 
Schneider gives a wealth of statistical information. The scholar will 
welcome many judicious observations, but the college student may feel 
that he is being gratuitously complimented when it is remarked that 
“the whole scheme is quite intelligible." Practically, after ten years of 
experimentation, a 22-unit plan, the latest model, is just beginning to 
take effect. One still gets the impression, however, that the corporations 
have not solved the problems of capital and labor, but are mainly a party 
mechanism—a gadget that combines the functions of shock-absorber 


and prettily painted hood. Henry R. SPENCER. 


Ohio State University. 


The League of Nations and the Rule of Law, 1918-1985. By ALFRED ZIM- 
MERN (London: Macmillan and Company. 1936. Pp. viii, 527.) 


In this book, the well known professor of international relations at the 
University of Oxford examines and evaluates the League of Nations 
primarily as an organization for carrying on relations among states. 
While he is a strong believer in the usefulness of the League as an agency 
for the conduct of the international affairs of states, he does not allow 
his eyes to be blinded to its defects and shortcomings. His conclusion is 
that the League in its working has justified itself as such an agency and 
that there is every likelihood that it will become a permanent part of the 
political arrangements of mankind. 

He begins by comparing its methods of conducting international affairs 
with those of the old diplomacy prior to the World War, pointing out as 
he proceeds the shortcomings of that diplomacy. The most important of 
these was its inadequacy and its unfitness for handling effectively many 
of the problems with which it had to deal. One of the great merits of the 
League is that it provided a better method and technique. 

From this preliminary study, the author turns to an analysis of the 
Covenant and an examination of the League, always from the point of 
view of its character as an agency for carrying on the international busi- 
ness of its member states. Emphasizing that it is neither a super-state 
nor a federation nor an alliance, he characterizes it as being more nearly 
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akin to an association or trade union or coóperative society of states. 
It is in fact an instrument of coöperation, its actual character at any 
moment being determined by the degree of willingness on the part of its 
members to coëperate with one another. But it must never be forgotten 
that in and by itself it is politically impotent. Its power does not reside 
in a Tabernacle at Geneva; that power is communicated to Geneva by the 
peoples of the member states; it is their will, and their will alone, that 
makes the League a living reality. The failure of people to recognize this 
has been the cause of frequent disappointment with the actual achieve- 
ments of the League. 

The author divides the League’s history into four periods or phases. 
The first of these was the period of gestation, 1919-20. The second, 1920- 
24, was characterized by the development of the League’s technical 
activities. The third, 1924-29, saw it become a “standing political con- 
ference" attended by foreign ministers, including such statesmen as 
Chamberlain, Briand, and Stresemann. It was during this period that 
the Locarno agreements, the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, the Geneva 
Protocol, and the Pact of Paris were brought forth. The fourth period, 
1929-35, coincided with the era of economic depression which exerted a 
continuous and demoralizing influence sapping the vitality of the whole 
system of international coôperation as it has been developed since 1920. 
Somewhat paradoxically, the economic crisis, instead of reénforcing the 
dawning sense of the social solidarity of the world and strengthening 
the authority of the League for collective remedial action, rather turned 
the “small-scale minds of the afflicted peoples” in the direction of a 
rampant non-coéperative nationalism. It was during this fourth period 
that the League was put to its severest tests by the Japanese aggression 
upon China and the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. It failed in the first 
case because none of the Great Powers was willing to take the lead in 
action against the aggressor. It failed in the second case for want of 
vigorous concert of policy among the members of the League after they 
had begun action against the aggressor. 

Under the caption “The League as a Working Machine," Professor 
Zimmern discusses, in turn, the organization, functions, and procedure of 
the principal organs of the League: the Council, the Assembly, and the 
Secretariat. All the signs indicate, he says, that the policy of steady en- 
largement of the Council is likely to continue; and while the effect has 
been to alter the original purpose of the Council, it may be for the best. 
Of the several functions of the Assembly, the most important is to pro- 
vide a forum for the discussion of world affairs. While it is no longer a 
Congress, it is difficult to describe what it has become. Perhaps we may 
say that it “is simply the first outward and visible manifestation of the 
authority of the rule of law in the world.” 
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The Secretariat is described as ‘‘the residuary legatee of the power 
which flows into Geneva from the various centers of government.” Its 
history shows, unfortunately, that those who once believed that it would 
be possible to keep it uncontaminated by politics were mistaken. In fact, 
there has been a constant conflict between its technical and political 
functions, and the former have often come off second best. High appoint- 
ments in the Secretariat, although theoretically made by the Secretary- 
General with the approval of the Council, are in practice made with the 
approval of the government of which the appointee is a national, and 
from the first he is bound by a double loyalty and is subject to a double 
control—that of the League and that of the state of which he is a na- 
tional. In these circumstances, it is impossible to build up a League 
secretarial staff which is at once loyal and united. 

In his final evaluation of the League, the author very properly considers 
its first and major function to be the abolition of war and the feeling of 
insecurity resulting from the fear of war. Its second important function is 
that of helping its member states to discover “sensible” ways of dealing 
with their own affairs. This is what is meant by the familiar words of the 
preamble of the Covenant: “the promotion of international coöperation.” 
It is upon the contribution of the League in this second capacity that 
Professor Zimmern’s book is intended to throw light, and it is a satisfac- 
tion to the reviewer to be able to say that the author has not failed to 
achieve this object. 

JAMES W. GARNER. 

University of Illinois. 


On the Rim of the Abyss. By James T. SHorTWELL. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1936. Pp. xiv, 400.) 


For those interested in recent diplomacy, and much more for those in- 
terested in the control of war and the building of international govern- 
ment, this is a book of some importance. It represents the considered 
views of a man who has probably been more intimately connected with 
this new preoccupation of diplomacy than any other unofficial person in 
the world. His conclusions deserve careful study, and indeed cannot be 
overlooked by students of this subject. The book contains some ma- 
térzel inédit. 

The title derives from a speech by M. Paul-Boncour, who likens the 
hell of war to the concentric circles of Dante’s Inferno, which narrow from 
the outer rim of greatest security as they deepen to the center where re- 
side those most threatened by war. And on the first page is a phrase 
which, it later develops, is the author’s thesis: “coöperation of every 
nation according to its needs and capacities.” 

Convinced that there is no other alternative to the anarchy of the 
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past, the author’s real interest is to discover why collective action has not 
worked better in its recent tests, and what changes could be made to 
improve its action. He analyzes the various elements of the peace move- 
ment in the United States and thinks that nationalism is closing in upon 
its confused and disconcerted forces because they mistakenly believe 
that international coöperation means participation in other people's 
wars. The inconsistency and impossibility of our current neutrality legis- 
lation is laid bare in Chapter III. 

New light is shed upon the origins of the Pact of Paris in Part II. 
Briand, in conversations with the author, thought in terms of three 
grades of relationships: those under the Pact of Paris, those under the 
Covenant of the League, and those under the Treaties of Locarno. The 
Pact of Paris laid down minimum universal obligations for peace; Locarno 
had made security a regional matter for France; he therefore did not ex- 
pect the United States to play a hand in Europe. On the other hand, the 
development of the “good neighbor" policy, the ratification of the Argen- 
tine Anti-War Pact (which demands a solitary attitude on the part of 
neutrals), and the success of the Montevideo Conference create regional 
interests and responsibilities for the United States, soon to be explored 
at Buenos Aires. A study of public opinion (Chapter VI) reveals further 
that peoples will accept responsibilities for peace only when their own 
interests are involved. 

Many thinkers have reached this conclusion; some are reduced by. it to 
cynical despair; others would try to educate peoples out of it. Dr. Shot- 
well, however, accepts it and builds upon it. The history of the League 
shows that its members are no more willing to accept responsibilities 
for peace in Asia or South America than is the United States to do so in 
Europe. It shows also that the United States must work with the League, 
whether out of it or as a member of it. For the former contingency, Dr. 
Shotwell proposes a protocol’to Article 11, and insists (mostly correctly) 
that in this case the chief duty of the United States would be to dis- 
tinguish between belligerency (national war) and sanctions (international 
police). The United States could enter the League under a joint resolution 
accepting the Pact of Paris as the one universal obligation under the 
Covenant, recognizing the possibility of further obligations for states 
which desire to assume them in regional agreements, and refusing any 
obligation to apply sanctions of any sort except as the United States 
might decide for herself. Opportunity is now given for this in the Pope 
Resolution. 

Thus Dr. Shotwell seeks to make the League universal by permitting 
differing grades of responsibilities for its members as their own wishes 
and interests may dictate. Whether such a system would work effectively, 
time would tell; it seems now to be the only one possible of acceptance, 
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and therefore is worthy of consideration. The proposal will seem futile to 
those who wish to reach their objective in one step; Dr. Shotwell accepts 
the maxim solvitur ambulando. 

The book is full of thoughtful reflections and of constructive sugges- 
tions (e.g., for the solution of the Japanese problem). It is written in a 
gentle and persuasive style, with rarely a caustic word, and should be 
read slowly and reflectively by those who seek a way out of the present 
impasse. 

CLYDE EAGLETON. 

New York University. 


The Balance Sheets of Imperialism. By Grover Crank. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1936. Pp. 136.) 


A Place in the Sun. By Grover CLARK. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1936. Pp. 235.) 


Raw Materials and Colonies. Information Department Papers, No. 18, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1936. Pp. 68.) 


While the United States is in the process of liquidating the richest of 
her colonial possessions and is threatening to release another dependency, 
certain other peoples are straining the peace of the world and draining 
their resources in campaigns of imperalist expansion. One people seems to 
have concluded that colonies do not pay, while other peoples insist that 
colonies are necessary for their continued existence. These popular con- 
clusions are not based upon a scientific examination of the facts. A 
balance sheet, compiled from the actual records, was not heretofore avail- 
able but has now been provided by Grover Clark in two companion 
volumes. In The Balance Sheets of Imperialism, he presents the statistical 
material, together with a concise summary of the conclusions which he 
draws from the evidence. A Place in the Sun represents a more general 
and less technical discussion based upon the same material. 

To the question of whether colonies pay, Clark’s answer is emphatically 
in the negative. The records show that colonies do not serve as an outlet 
for population pressure. The total net emigration from Europe in the past 
fifty years was a little over nineteen millions. Of this number, less than 
half a million went to the European-controlled colonies, and thé total 
net immigration during the period was only one-tenth of the increase in 
Europe’s population. As for trade, the figures show that political control 
does not to any very important degree determine its course. The British 
record even suggests that the metropolitan country’s share of trade is in 
inverse ratio to its political control. But in any case, “‘the official records 
show that the direct and indirect expenses of the colonies in the past half 
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century have been a good deal more than any possible profits in all the 
trade with them." With respect to access to raw materials, the evidence 
leads to the conclusion that political control gives only minor advantages. 

To students of the problem, these findings are not startling. No quarrel 
is to be had with the conclusions. The study, however, lacks completeness. 
Statistics on the record of the Netherlands are few, yet the Dutch 
statistics are unusually complete and available. Moreover, the Dutch 
have come more nearly making their colonial empire pay than has any 
other colonial power. Nor are all of the credit items on the credit side of 
the balance sheet included. Nothing is said about the profits which accrue 
to the colonial power from such items as the large imported personnel 
from the mother country which after about twenty years of service re- 
tires upon generous allowances paid by: the colony but spent in the 
mother country, the advantage to the shipping interests of the metro- 
politan country, and similar items. In 1980, about 8,000 Netherlanders 
found profitable employment in the various branches of the East Indian 
civil service. Likewise, many of the figures are inadequately analyzed. As 
an example may be cited the statement that between 1865 and 1924 over 
17,000 more Hollanders entered the Netherlands from the Dutch colonies 
than left for these colonies. This is probably a credit rather than a debit 
item. These repatriated Netherlanders were for the most part persons who 
had done well and had come back to Holland to live in comfort, so that 
indirectly their presence enabled the support of a larger population in the 
Netherlands than before. 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs pamphlet deals with one 
phase of the general problem covered by Clark’s volumes. After ascer- 
taining what are the essential industrial raw materials, the importance 
of colonial production of these materials, and the raw material deficiencies 
of the leading industrial states, the authors of the study examine the 
direct and indirect restrictions upon access to the colonial raw materials. 
The study indicates that, with the exception of rubber, colonial areas 
represent only a small proportion of the world’s industrial raw material 
production. The authors conclude that while the “direct restrictions upon 
the access of non-colonial states to colonial raw materials are a source of 
irritation to those states, ... such restrictions are not at present far- 
reaching or important. ... Access is hampered far less by them than by 
the indirect restrictions caused by the failure of international trade to 
revive. This source of trouble is world-wide, not colonial in scope, and it 
appears to follow that the chief remedies must be sought farther afield 
than in mere colonial readjustment. However, the authors admit that 
the direct restrictions are a potential barrier, and that there are non- 
economic considerations involved, such as questions of prestige, strategy, 
and psychology. And they conclude that the economic side of the prob- 
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lem ‘‘must be viewed in its proper relation to the psychological aspect." 
This is an excellent brief study—a model of sanity, clarity, and concise- 
ness. 
AMRY VANDENBOSCH. 
University of Kentucky. 


Diplomatic Commentaries. By Viscount Kixusio Isun. . . . Edition of 
April, 1931. Translated and edited by William R. Langdon. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1936. Pp. xxrv, 351.) 


Mr. William R. Langdon and the Johns Hopkins University Press 
have placed American and European scholars under obligation by the 
publication of an English translation of one of the most important sources 
of diplomatic history that have appeared in the past decade. It is refresh- 
ing to find such a volume at a time when our presses are pouring forth a 
deluge of hasty and superficial interpretations of Oriental polities and 
culture. Too seldom are these works even scantily based on Japanese 
sources. Partly due to language difficulties and partly due to other causes 
such as Japanese disregard for the source materials of their own modern 
history, Occidental students have not had access to a range of authentic 
documents comparable to that of Western lands. Fortunately, in the past 
decade, a spontaneous interest in the development of Japanese institu- 
tions has stimulated the publication of numerous memoirs and collected 
papers of statesmen, soldiers, and diplomats. All this is to the advantage 
of the student who is seeking more than an obvious view of Oriental 
politics. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the initiative of the Johns 
Hopkins Press in the publication of a translation of one of these primary 
sources will be imitated by other promoters of scholarship in America. 

The Gaiko Yoroku (better translated as “diplomatic commentaries" 
than as “diplomatic memoirs’’) was published in Tokyo in 1930. The book 
had a wide sale, and in April, 1931, it appeared in a revised edition, which 
Mr. Langdon now uses as the basis of his translation. Unfortunately for 
the scholar, the Gaiko Yoroku is not a straightforward, narrative explana- 
tion and defense of events in which the author has played a part such as 
is found in the typical memoirs of American and European statesmen. 
The book unmistakably has a tendenz. Viscount Ishii wrote to defend vari- 
ous foreign policies of his country rather than to throw more light on the 
pages of diplomacy. Thus the book is weighted down with discourses on 
the history of Japanese diplomacy during the past two thousand years, the 
economic development of Japan, international questions, and population 
and racial problems. All of these things we would rather learn from the 
pen of a writer whose profession is scholarship rather than diplomacy. 
But they can easily be skipped for the portions of the book depicting the 
course of international politics in which Viscount Ishii, as the diplomatic 
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representative of the most powerful state in Asia, played a conspicuous 
rôle. The translator has condensed or omitted a portion of the long pas- 
sages in which the author expresses opinions that throw little light 
upon Japanese diplomacy. The reviewer, however, regrets that the trans- 
lator retained in full Viscount Ishii's unenlightening chapter on “History 
Repeats Itself” and omits entirely the chapter on "Diplomacy and Propa- 
ganda.” In this chapter, Viscount Ishii, as a “career” diplomat, has much 
to say of the methods of the Foreign Office in Tokyo, and, in particular, 
of the propaganda carried on by this department in foreign lands at the 
expense of two million yen and more per year. We know too little about 
the Foreign Office of Japan, and all of this chapter is significant. 

Unquestionably, the recital of the experiences of this career official 
casts considerable light upon the diplomacy of the past forty years. While 
the reader is impatient at the amount of detailed description of diplomatic 
events that every school boy should know, he is repaid for numerous pas- 
sages which make a unique contribution to our knowledge of international 
politics. Such, for instance, is the account of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement. 
Fortified with notes of the conversations whichl he made at the time, 
Ishii now accuses Lansing as being guilty of ‘‘deliberate misconstruction”’ 
in his interpretation of the agreement as non-political in nature, when 
speaking before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Ishii gives a short but illuminating account of a young official in the 
Foreign Office in Tokyo in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
coping with the irritations growing out of the maintenance of extraterri- 
toriality in a country where these privileges to foreigners had become 
bitterly resented. His account of the Boxer outbreak and the Congress of 
Peking, although sketchy and hackneyed, has a small element of eye- 
witness merit. On the other hand, his discussion of the three Anglo- 
Japanese alliances offers little that is new. The same is true of his story 
of the Russo-Japanese war, save perhaps for the part that Ishii himself 
played in the acquisition of a half of the island of Saghalien. As to the 
World War, Ishii gives an account of his part in persuading the Okuma 
cabinet to join the London declaration of the Allies—Great Britain, 
France, and Russia. Ishii has more to say about the ‘‘special interests" of 
Japan in China, but most of his remarks in this field are directed to the 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement, and we are able to glean little about the policy 
of the Okuma cabinet toward China in spite of the fact that when Ishii 
took the post of foreign minister in 1915 he inherited the policy of the 
Twenty-One Demands inaugurated by his predecessor. 

The author is at his best in his chapters devoted to the League of 
Nations and international coöperation. As first delegate of Japan to 
the Council and the Assembly for the first eight years of the League’s 
existence, Ishii almost lost his Japanese identity and became a nation- 
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less internationalist. Japan was not vitally interested in the political out- 
breaks in Europe, save as a possible menace to world peace, and thus, 
Ishii as president of the Council on several occasions, as a rapporteur 
on other occasions, and as a member of the sub-committees, played an 
objective part in the settlement of the Silesian question, the Mosul 
boundary dispute, and many other quarrels. The “Ishii tea parties," dur- 
ing the Corfu dispute, served a most useful purpose in the movement of 
this perplexing case toward ultimate solution. 

In picturing the benefits of the League, the veteran diplomat becomes 
almost lyrical. “The League," he says, “is the clearing house of the 
world’s diplomatic and military difficulties, of its administrative, eco- 
nomic, financial, and health problems, of the numerous other matters 
affecting the welfare of mankind. It is the great exchange mart and 
museum of knowledge and culture, the distillery and refinery of world 
peace. It is the sacred spot to which the statesmen of the world make 
pilgrimages, the magic mirror that exposes the intrigue of aggression and 
militarism, the house of correction for the disturbers of world peace. 
The author has every confidence that under the benigh protection of the 
deities of towering Mont Blanc and limpid Lac Leman the League will 
reach an ever greater estate, and he offers his prayers for its welfare." 
These fine words were written in 1931. But in 1933, after the magic mirror 
had exposed the militaristic aggression of the Japanese in Manchuria, the 
old diplomat, as à member of the Privy Council, voted in favor of Japan's 
withdrawal from the League. Viscount Ishii will meet embarrassment in 
case he ever publishes a revision or an extension of these memoirs. 

KENNETH COLEGROVE. 

Northwestern University. 


The Basis of Japanese Foreign Policy. By ALBERT E. HiNpMansnE. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. x, 265.) 


The present volume breaks no new ground, but it serves a useful pur- 
pose in directing attention to the futility of pronouncements against war 
and of peace pacts that fail to take into account the basic internal prob- 
lems of countries such as Japan, Germany, and Italy. With ideas and 
facts gleaned from many sources, Mr. Hindmarsh analyzes once again 
the domestic difficulties that form the background of Japan’s military 
adventure on the continent of Asia and of her recent expansion in foreign 
trade. The analysis is presented in a readable form, and facts are mar- 
shalled in logical support of the principal thesis—the importance of 
domestic problems in shaping the foreign policy of nations. | 

The book is divided into five chapters. The first is a brief and not 
altogether necessary survey of the geography and history of Japan. In 
the second chapter is presented the basic problem of Japan, the pressure 
of an increasing population in a land of limited arable area and limited 
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resources. The third and fourth chapters are devoted to an examination 
of the possible solutions of the Japanese dilemma, such as birth control, 
migration and emigration, agricultural expansion, and industrialization, 
with the conclusion that industrialization is the one promising outlet for 
the increasing numbers. À final chapter reviews the international reper- 
cussions arising from intensified nationalism in Japan, the aggressive 
trade rivalry, the new régime in Manchuria, the ‘hands off China" 
policy, and the possible planes of friction between Japan and the United 
States. 

The main conclusions of Mr. Hindmarsh, and his arguments, are 
sound; but in some instances his factual statements and his interpreta- 
tions are questionable. For example, the average annual increase of 
380,000 in India’s population (p. 48) is taken from the abnormal census 
period, 1911-21. The increase for earlier years was much greater, and the 
average for the decade ending with 1931 was 3,390,000. Mr. Hindmarsh 
(p. 80) points to a replacement of female workers by male workers in 
Japanese industry, but in the major industries, such as cotton spinning 
and weaving, the trend has been decidedly in the opposite direction. In 
view of the Japanese psychology, it is doubtful whether the suicide rate 
should be used as an index of economic distress. The author’s tables (p. 
83) show that the suicide rate per 100,000 in Japan has increased more 
slowly since 1920 than has the rate in Germany, France, England and 
Wales, or the United States. In the discussion of the recent increases in 
Japanese trade (pp. 152-167), insufficient emphasis is placed on the fact 
that much of the increase is only apparent and is due to the depreciated 
value of the yen. The Japanese claims for the Toyoda loom are accepted 
too readily (pp. 151 and 175). It is a good loom, but recent tests in the 
British Isles have demonstrated that it is inferior to a leading make of 
British automatic loom, and the present reviewer has been assured by 
mill managers in China that the American automatic looms are con- 
structed more substantially and are capable of a greater output of cloth 
than the Japanese. Mr. Hindmarsh states (p. 181) that “as industrial 
activity continues in Japan, material standards of living will advance and 
necessitate a proportionate rise in wages." During the present industrial 
boom, the trend of industrial wages has been downward. An upward trend 
in the near future is not likely in view of the increasing pressure of popu- 
lation and the flow of labor from agriculture to manufacturing. 

In his study, Mr. Hindmarsh presents a realistic explanation of recent 
events in Japan. It is an explanation that holds little promise for the 
future peace of the Far East; nor can it be expected to reconcile China 
to the loss of territory, resources, and markets vital to her own problem 
of population pressure and industrial expansion. 

JOHN E. ORCHARD. 

Columbia University. 
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Philippine Independence. By Grayson L. Kirk. (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc. 1936. Pp. vii, 278.) 


In this timely volume, Professor Kirk has presented a clear and es- 
sentially sound account of the forces that took the United States into the 
Philippines as sovereign in 1899 and that thirty-five years later caused 
Congress to enact a law that provides for the termination of that sov- 
ereignty in 1946. He has also examined the survival chances of the pro- 
spective Philippine Republic, found them not good, and suggested a re- 
orientation of American-Philippine relations more conducive to the in- 
terests of the Philippines and the interests and honor of the United States 
than the program laid down by the so-called Philippine Independence 
Act. Weight is given to Professor Kirk’s very definite conclusions by the 
obviously objective and scholarly character of his book. His conclusions 
are supported by fairly chosen and skilfully marshalled facts, and are 
presented with a restraint that adds to their strength. 

In a brief preliminary chapter, the United States is depicted as acquir- 
ing the Philippines in a period during which expansionist and imperialistic 
emotionalism clouded its moral and political judgment. No new light is 
thrown upon this phase of Philippine-American relations, and in the 
opinion of the reviewer the chapter is not up to the high standard of 
soundness and adequacy that characterizes the remainder of the book. 
Continuing, the author describes the ‘‘old independence movement" that 
down to the end of the Coolidge era had failed to awaken any sustained 
American interest in the independence question. He then traces the de- 
velopment of American-Philippine trade relations along lines that have 
made the livelihood of the Filipino people and the financial stability of 
their government dependent upon an ability to sell a large volume of a 
limited number of commodities in the American market, which they can 
do only under a system of free or highly preferential trade. The grounds 
upon which certain American agricultural groups deemed such trade re- 
lations injurious to their interests are carefully examined and clearly 
shown to be almost entirely fallacious. The story of how these “anti- 
Philippine” forces combined with the Filipino political leaders and jock- 
eyed and drove the “independence law" through Congress is related in 
some detail. Concerning this action of the American legislature, Professor 
Kirk speaks with a harshness that is fairly justified by the evidence that 
he presents: But whatever nobility there may possibly have been in the 
gesture was completely overshadowed by an appalling indifference to 
Philippine welfare. Statesmanship had surrendered openly and callously 
to the dictates of lobbyists.” 

In a well reasoned estimate of the prospects for the Philippines under 
the existing law, Dr. Kirk concludes that economically they are almost 
hopelessly bad and politically very dubious—although the Common- 
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wealth constitution is recognized as providing for a sound system of 
government for the Islands. His constructive suggestion is that Congress 
and the Filipinos reconsider the entire question of American-Philippine 
relations and agree upon the indefinite continuation of some form of 
economic and political connection between the two countries. 

This volume is an important contribution to our knowledge of a na- 
tional problem that has now become more difficult and delicate than ever 
before. Professor Kirk’s work should be of great value to the professional 
student of government, to those who are charged with responsibility for 
Philippine-American relations, and to the citizen who wishes to be ac- 
curately informed upon national affairs. 

RALSTON HAYDEN. 

University of Michigan. 


What is Communism? By EARL BnowpER. (New York: The Vanguard 
Press. 1986. Pp. 254.) 


In one sense, Mr. Browder's title is misleading. He does not answer 
the question, “What is Communism?” An old Bolshevik would rub his 
eyes with amazement over the unorthodoxy, particularly over the toler- 
ance for other parties, manifest in this book; doubtless he would consider 
the author a "right deviationist." On the other hand, Mr. Browder is 
quite up to date; he follows meticulously the line laid down at the 
Seventh World Congress of the Third International, held in Moscow dur- 
ing the summer of 1935, which directed the formation of a United Front 
in democratic countries. As a result, the present book is a discussion of 
Communism neither as theoretically considered nor as aimed at in Russia 
today; rather, it is a clear and forceful statement of Mr. Browder's views 
upon the tactics and objectives which Communists should pursue in the 
United States during the next few years. By its ninth national conven- 
tion recently held in New York, these views were written into the Com- 
munist party's platform for 1986; and at the same time Mr. Browder 
was nominated for the presidency. The work before us may, therefore, 
be regarded as at least a quasi-official party textbook for the current 
campaign. 

The immediate aim proposed by Mr. Browder is the formation of a 
Farmer-Labor party which his followers are to support, “boring from 
within" until they succeed in aligning it with their fundamental purposes. 
The idea of such a party is, of course, not original with our author; on 
the contrary, it has been a cherished dream of both theoretical and prac- 
tical politieians ever since the development of large-scale industry in the 
United States. Proposed methods of boring from within are somewhat 
more novel; they are to be practiced not only on the new Farmer-Labor 
party but also on other groups, e.g., left-wing Socialists, trade unions, 
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Negro organizations, and churches. It is likely that Mr. Browder will 
find the process rather more difficult than he anticipates. Assuming the 
emergency of a sizeable Farmer-Labor party by 1940, it is certain to 
contain many elements which—unless complete economic breakdown oc- 
curs meantime—will oppose strenuous resistance to Communist doctrine 
and leadership. In this connection, there is not a little unconscious humor 
in the author's defense of the “queer bedfellow" efforts now being made 
by Communists to proselyte for their party among devotees of the self- 
styled God of Harlem, Father Divine. “Our activity,” the author some- 
what smugly states, “is gradually succeeding in giving a social and 
political education to the Negro men and women who belong to Father 
Divine's church." 

On the other hand, the politieal scientist, and the general reader as 
well, will find Mr. Browder's discussion of many topics extremely interest- 
ing. What he has to say, for example, about Huey Long and Father 
Coughlin, to each of whom a chapter is devoted, is very much to the 
point—not to mention his frequent strong (but not too strong) references 
to William Randolph Hearst. Perhaps the most informing chapter in the 
book is the one entitled “How the Communist Party Works." It gives 
the impression of entire frankness and is particularly worthy of approval 
because it avoids all temptation to magnify the extent of the party fol- 
lowing after the hackneyed fashion of ordinary politicians, and also of 
the Longs, Coughlins, Townsends, and other leaders of that sort. 


RosERT C. Brooks. 
Swarthmore College. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


In his William Jennings Bryan (G. P. Putnam's Sons, pp. 513), Wayne 
C. Williams, special assistant to the Attorney-General of the United 
States, begins with the remote lineage of his subject, which includes the 
ancient Irish king, Bryan Borou—no good lrishman by the name of 
O’Brien fails to claim him. Mr. Bryan's family lost the '*O" somewhere in 
the passage down the years. The author is à good friend and admirer of 
the great commoner. His enthusiasm for his subject is undeniable. While 
little of importance that is new to the student of politics is brought to 
light in the pages of the book, there is a great deal of interest in reading 
the stirring events of the campaigns of 1896, 1900, 1908, and 1912. They 
are all splendid lessons in political strategy. If one likes polities, he will 
enjoy re-living the years in which Bryan strove to bring Democracy into 
power. He will always be a picturesque figure and will be more appre- 
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ciated in years to come as an apostle of the liberalism of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Williams, however, is too much of the apologist; the reader 
is aware almost from the start of the work that objectivity is lacking. 
The author carves out for us a figure of the peaceful, gentle soul who can 
stage a vigorous fight or outmaneuver the politicians in a contest of 
political skills. One can well understand from Mr. Williams’ work the 
cause of the antagonism of Bryan’s opponents, an antagonism bred not 
alone of the man’s self-composure and self-confidence, but of his apparent 
self-righteousness. The author does not definitely state this and perhaps 
would not agree to it, but it is readily extracted from his writing. Bryan’s 
fight for prohibition is not at the start, however, as some people suppose, 
a fight in behalf of private morals. Its genesis is found in Bryan’s very 
justifiable opposition to the baneful influence of the corporate liquor 
interest in politics. Once in the rôle of an opponent of the liquor interests 
or any other group, Bryan stands out as a stubborn antagonist, even 
when circumstances seem to dictate a reasonable course of conciliation. 
One admires him for his courage, but not always for his foresight. This 
biography is a cross between a good sermon and a campaign biography. 
There is an abundance of moralizing and some measure of preaching— 
some of which is annoying and some of which is amusing. The spirit of 
the old-fashioned Y.M.C.A. secretary moves through the book, a 
spirit perhaps not unlike Bryan’s. There are better biographies of Bryan, 
but none breathes deeper affection for the greatest of the Democrats.— 
JEROME G. KERWIN. 


In F. M. Simmons, Statesman of the New South, Memoirs and Addresses 
(Duke University Press, pp. 535), J. Fred Rippy has compiled the cam- 
paign, tariff, and internal revenue speeches of a North Carolina politician 
who has enjoyed a long, if none too distinguished, career extending from 
the days of Reconstruction until the present. However, he is embalmed 
as a “statesman” before he is entitled to it by the classic Bierce definition. 
Since his political life was stormy, one is not surprised to find his partisan 
practices dubious. His political principles were as uncertain as his gram- 
mar, e.g., ^... . God’s sun has ever rose” (p. 425). His ability to rational- 
ize personal or local self-interest into the general interest is equalled 
only by his unsurpassed capacity to split infinitives, numerous excellent 
examples of which are furnished in this volume. With an agrarian, Whig, 
and Baptist ancestral background, Simmons entered Congress from a 
black (Negro majority) district by taking advantage of the color issue 
(shades of brown or black) raised by his Negro opponents. Failing of 
reëlection, he, as chairman of the Democratie state committee, succeeded 
in restoring white supremacy by disfranchising the opposition. Race 
hatred was often used as his chief campaign weapon. Later, he played a 
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leading rôle in passing a state prohibition law—a record which, thirty 
years later, when Alfred E. Smith was his party leader, served, along 
with subtle appeals to religious prejudice, to justify his party bolt, an 
action which proved his political undoing in 1930. Though he may have 
listened to the ‘‘whispering” of the ‘‘still, small voice” (p. 454), he often 
failed to heed its sterner commands. Professor Rippy promises a full- 
length biography which might well sketch on the canvas of growing in- 
dustrialization in North Carolina the conversion of a ‘tariff for revenue 
only” statesman into a “‘competitive tariff" exponent, as well as describe 
his part in Wilsonian financial and tariff policies.—JASPER B. SHANNON. 


The Federal Constitution (*Bulletin," Emory University, Vol. XXII, 
No. 7, pp. 1-53) consists of five lectures delivered at the Ninth Annual 
Institute of Citizenship held at Emory University. Outstanding are those 
on “The Constitution and State Powers," by W. F. Dodd, and ‘The 
Supreme Court: An Analysis,” by Paul E. Bryan. In the former, the 
` Jural erudition long recognized in the works of its author is immediately 
felt. The contribution of Professor Bryan is splendid, except that he did 
not draw the conclusions that seem necessary from the numerous infer- 
ences of his data. If assembled facts appear to prove that one of the 
usual qualifications for à place on the Supreme Court is that of being & 
politieian, I see no reason for the pat of the gloved fist. The essays by 
Professors Green and Robson on the historical and philosophieal back- 
ground of the Constitution are scholarly interpretations in the usual vein, 
but that by Graham Wright, on the Constitution and personal rights, in 
no wise deserves the perpetuation of the printed page. It smacks of the 
sacerdotalism of Blackstone and deserves a Bentham to provide it with 
the intellectual interment to which it is entitled.—ConTEz A. M. Ewinc. 


An indispensable Guide to the Official Publications of the New Deal Ad- 
ministrations, covering the period March, 1933, to April 15, 1934, has 
been given added value by the publication of a Supplement (mimeoprint, 
pp. 184) carrying the list forward to December 1, 1935, and embodying 
also many earlier entries found to have been omitted from the original 
list. The compiler is Mr. Jerome K. Wilcox and the publishing sponsor 
is the American Library Association. All entries are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by the name of the issuing agency, and the work gives evidence of 
having been done with extreme care. In view of the appearance of 
Circular 6 of the U. S. National Resources Board, an appendix intended 
to list the publications of state planning boards was omitted from the 
volume; while a similar list of publications of state emergency relief ad- 
ministrations became so formidable that it will be issued separately when 
completed.-F.A.O. 
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In À History of American Foreign Policy (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
pp. xiv, 706), Professor L. M. Sears brings our diplomatic history down 
to the close of 1935. He has the happy knack of crowding much into 
short, crisp sentences. His treatment is generally clear and full enough 
for college students, although some omissions of consequence might be 
named. This edition is marked, “third edition, revised and enlarged," 
but the “revision” has not been extended to include the chapter on our 
entrance into the Great War. The 1919 model is still followed, with no 
mention of the revisionists and the revelations of the Nye Committee. 
While the theses of these people have not been fully established, their 
contributions and contentions cannot be ignored. The book contains a 
helpful bibliography for each chapter and a chronological table from 1492 
to 19835.—Davip Y. THOMAS. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Like the weather, the consolidation of governments is much discussed, 
but little is done about it. One of the best invitations to action is to 
be found in Report of the Committee on Governmental Simplification (Los 
Angeles County, California, pp. 219 mimeographed), “a semi-official 
body, nominated by cities and by private groups and . . . appointed and 
financed by the county of Los Ángeles." Among the committee’s mem- 
bers were Professors Emery Olson, Frank M. Stewart, and Russell M. 
Story. Its organization and procedure included studies by sub-commit- 
tees of the major functions and preparation of recommendations by the 
chairmen, of these along with the general executive committee. A second 
feature of the committee’s work may best be described by quoting the 
report itself: “The work of this committee was aided through the assign- 
ment to its staff by the bureau of efficiency of the first two groups of ap- 
prentices or ‘student investigators.’ This title attaches to the positions 
created by the county as an experimental means of inducting into the 
public service carefully selected individuals trained in political science or 
related subjects in the major universities of the state. Under the practice, 
now proved successful, the college faculties nominated graduate students 
of proved ability from whom appointments were made for a period of one 
year by the bureau. At the termination of the year’s service, a student 
investigator, now equipped with both academic and practical experience, 
is offered a position, so far as opportunity permits, in the permanent serv- 
ice with the county. The services of these investigators not only ‘proved 
of value to this work, but conclusively established the merit of the plan 
employed." The committee stresses the importance of the metropolitan 
area and finds that the county as a political unit is sufficiently inclusive 
of and coterminous with the area to serve well as its political expression. 
This finding is balanced by a recognition of the rôle of “small community 
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units” and the fact that citizens are not yet prepared to centralize func- 
tions in the county. Certain services, the committee finds, may usefully 
be transferred to an adequately organized county government, with a 
policy-determining legislative body, a county manager, a short ballot, 
adequate staff agencies for finance, personnel, and planning, and func- 
tional departments eoórdinated through the manager. The committee 
recommends to the board of supervisors of Los Angeles county that pro- 
posals be submitted as charter amendments for popular vote. Shifts in 
administration of various services, such as health, police, public works, 
civil service, and purchasing, from the local to the county government 
would be permissive, and after a period of trial further charter amend- 
ments would be proposed transferring the administration and financing 
of the function generally to the county. Various details of the proposals— 
e.g., the provision for having the sheriff and district attorney run against 
their own records every four years, and the system of contracting by the 
local unit with the county for the provision of services—are of interest. 
This is a significant report.—Joun M. Gaus. 


The Assessment of Real Property in the United States (Albany, N.Y.: 
J. B. Lyon Co., pp. xxiii, 396), by Joseph D. Silverherz, is published as 
the tenth special report of the New York Tax Commission. It is an 
effort to present the organizations provided for assessments, supervision, 
review, and equalization in the forty-eight states. Each state is individu- 
ally considered with these objectives in mind. The best contribution of 
the volume is its collection and analysis of the proposals for reform of 
assessment procedures, including the efforts to force full value assess- 
ments, the methods and technique of assessments, and the attempts 
made toward tax equalization. The author points out that defects of the 
present assessment methods result in complete escape of some properties 
from the tax-rolls, the failure of assessments to adjust themselves to 
changing values, inequalities as between urban and rural assessments, 
and the tendency to assess less valuable properties at higher rates than 
more valuable ones, and the inequalities as among individual properties. 
The author is convinced that the only real solution is state rather than 
local administration of the assessment machinery. He has included in his 
book an excellent bibliography on assessments and valuations. There are, 
however, important omissions, notably the 1934 study of E. B. Logan, 
Taxation of Real Property in Pennsylvania, and the Report of the Penn- 
sylvania Local Government Survey published in 1935.—CHARLES C. 
ROHLFING. 


Historical treatment of methods by which public responsibility for the 
destitute has been discharged could not be more timely than now. In 
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her Three Centuries of Poor Law Administration; A Study of Legislation in 
Rhode Island (University of Chicago Press, pp. xxii, 331), Margaret \ 
Creech wisely confines her study to a single state. Such a study is of wide N, 
value, however, only if the experience of the given state has been typical. M 
Aetually, the Rhode Island system has been so, as is pointed out by 
Edith Abbott in her introduction. Curiously, however, the author insists 

on the old notion that Rhode Island has been unique. “The poor ye 
have always with you," and to one who has sat in on local boards these 
last few years Dr. Creech's book makes familiar reading. If taxpayers 
were often reluctant to accept responsibility for comparative strangers, 

at least they took care of their own. If methods were sometimes harsh, 

so were they frequently in other aspects of colonial or even modern life. 

In the nineteenth century, institutionalization and centralization were 
slowly superimposed on local control. Institutionalization has completed 

a cycle and is being slowly reduced, but centralization continues. This 
books eulminates with the adoption in Rhode Island of the depart- 
mentalization act of 1935. Dr. Creech has made an industrious and ex- 
haustive study of Rhode Island documents. It might be wished that she 
had supplemented this with more field work. Often when she declares 
information lacking, a trip to a town and an interview with local officials 
would probably have cleared up the point. Nevertheless, the book is 
primarily a record of practical experience and therefore should be in- 
valuable not only to students but to publie officials whose work is con- 
cerned with welfare or relief.—C. C. HUBBARD. 


Housing Officials! Yearbook, 1986 (National Association of Housing 
Officials, pp. x, 244), edited by Coleman Woodbury, is the second year- 
book of the Association. It is important both for its contents and for its 
illustration of the place of the professional society of civil servants in 
the new public administration now developing in the United States. The 
contents include the most useful and easily available surveys, by public 
officials, of policies and developments in public housing in the federal, 
regional, state, and loca] levels of government, a review of the work of 
unofficial agencies, discussions of selected major problems such as public 
relations, land acquisition, design, construction, management, and de- 
molition, a section on English housing during the year, and a final section 
dealing with the work of the Association itself. Political scientists will 
find this yearbook a most valuable source of information concerning this 
complex field of public administration. They will do well to read the report 
of Secretary Woodbury (pp. 191-212) for the informed appraisals made 
and pertinent questions raised. The statement of the housing problem 
which he makes on pp. 204—212 is succinct, packed with experience and 
acute observation, even tempered, and of great value to those who may 
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care to introduce themselves to problems of housing. The bibliography, 
directory, and glossary are very useful. Discussions of building codes 
and zoning in the section of special articles on outstanding problems would 
add to the value of the yearbook as a comprehensive reference book. 
This is an excellent yearbook, and it should be widely known and used 
by political scientists who would acquaint themselves and their students 
with a frontier field.—JonwN M. Gaus. 


American City Government and Administration. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., pp. xiii, 773), by Austin F, Macdonald, is a revision of a text under 
the same title published in 1929. The book follows the same conventional - 
lines as its original. Those parts dealing with the municipal problems 
most affected by the events of the past six years have been rewritten, 
revised, or reinforced with entirely new material. The chapter on the 
technique of reform is new, as are the sets of study problems appended to 
each chapter. As in the case of the first of all treatises on municipal gov- 
ernment, the Republic of Plato, the author devotes attention to the 
social, economic, political, if not the moral, problems of the people of the 
city and attempts to integrate them with the governmental mechanism. 
Nevertheless, one fails to get from the book a feeling of the vitality and 
force of the social currents of the typical American city which motivate 
its governmental machinery and transcend mere charter provisions and 
acts of the legislature. The emphasis is laid on generalized statements of 
urban problems, a task which is clearly and objectively performed, rather 
than on the organization and practices of their administration. A mini- 
‘mum of space is devoted to the legal and constitutional problems of 
municipal corporations. This revision provides a general text on American 
municipal government that is comprehensive, well-arranged, and clearly 
and objectively written. What is lacking in details and case studies, the 
interested reader may readily supply from his own locality.—Haru L. 
SHOUP. 


Like the three preceding numbers of the series, the Fourth Yearbook of 
School Law: 1986 (M. M. Chambers, Washington, D.C., pp. 154), edited 
by M. M. Chambers, presents a summary of the decisions of the higher 
state courts, during the preceding year, in cases involving school law. 
The present volume includes fifteen chapters, each by a different author. 
Subjects considered include local school corporations and school officers; 
creation and alteration of school districts; certification, appointment, 
tenure, and retirement of teachers; rights and duties of pupils and 
parents; tort liability of school districts and school personnel; county and 
state school administration; school contraets and the acquisition of prop- 
erty; taxation and indebtedness for educational purposes; state institu- 
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tions of higher education; and private schools and colleges. Especially 
worthy of note is the supplement entitled “How to Find the School Law," 
which deals with both the methods and the materials of research and 
includes an annotated bibliography of constitutional, statutory, and case- 
law sources. Another added feature of the present number which increases 
the usefulness of the volume is an ‘‘index to jurisdictions" designed to 
facilitate locating the decisions of the courts of particular states CLYDE 
F. SNIDER. 


Some Features of State Educational-Administrative Organization (Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, D.C., pp. 283 mimeoprint), by 
M. M. Chambers, is a manual prepared for the joint committee of the 
American Council on Education and the Social Science Research Council 
on administrative phases of state educational systems. A brief descrip- 
tion, accompanied by a chart, is given of the principal central agencies 
having jurisdiction over public education in each state, a general survey 
of a summary nature being presented as an appendix. The agencies 
studied include, among others, the state board of education, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, state authority for vocational education, 
governing boards of the state institutions of higher education, state text- 
book authority, state teachers’ examining board, trustees of the state 
teachers’ retirement fund, and the agency controlling the state library. 
The materials presented are based upon statutory provisions, ‘‘verified 
and supplemented by direct correspondence with the appropriate state 
administrative offices." Although the treatment is necessarily brief, the 
manual constitutes a useful summary and will facilitate comparisons and 
contrasts, as among the different states, with respect to administrative 
organization for educational purposes.—CLyDe F. SNYDER. 


With the aid of Mrs. J. Kerwin Williams, Mr. Paul V. Betters has pre- 
pared a pamphlet, Cities and the 1936 Congress (U. S. Conference of 
Mayors, pp. 27) bringing up to date the author’s Recent Federal-City 
Relations by summarizing matters pertaining to cities which were con- 
sidered during the 1936 congressional session, together with a number of 
relevant decisions of federal courts. The data are presented mainly under 
the captions of finance, work relief and public works, and housing. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


The New Germany: National Socialist Government in Theory and Prac- 
tice (American University Studies in International Law and Relations, 
No. 2, pp. xv, 203), by Dr. Fritz Ermarth, is an admirably concise and 
lucid treatise, covering in rapid summary the disintegration of the 
Weimar Republic, the rise of the National Socialist movement, and the 
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constitutional and economic structure of the Third Reich. The most sig- 
nificant section of the book is Chapter IV, “The Economic State," in 
which Dr. Ermarth describes in some detail the mechanism by which the 
National Socialist state controls economie activity and ventures some 
evaluation of the results, He concludes here that the first three years of 
Nazi rule “appear to have consolidated the position of German industrial 
capital," but that “the masses of the population, particularly the urban 
wage-earners, feel but little of the recovery that is expressed in doubled 
and tripled industrial activities and in rising profits" (p. 170); that the 
“planning” is simply an attempt “to make things go" and to prepare the 
‘nation in arms" for the “totalitarian war" (pp. 170-173). These con- 
elusions are supported, not by mechanieal Marxist formulae, but by 
painstaking organization of data coming primarily from official and semi- 
official sources. Dr. Ermarth relates his detailed exposition to a broad 
theoretical interpretation which makes German development significant 
for other industrialized countries where democracy still prevails. He be- 
lieves that the totalitarian state was ‘‘an historical necessity" for Ger- 
many (p. 1), basically because “it was no longer possible to reconcile the 
existence of large class-conscious working masses with . . . private owner- 
ship of the means of production through the mechanism of political 
democracy" (pp. 176-177). Copious notes document fully the data pre- 
sented and give evidence of the author’s diligence and skill in compressing 
so much material into 184 pages.—Jonn D. Lewis. 


The biographer of Théophile Delcassé not merely is handicapped by 
the proximity of the events and the consequent difficulty of placing in 
accurate perspective his contribution to the diplomacy of imperialism, 
but. an additional difficulty is the fact, pointed out by Charles W. 
Porter, in The Career of Théophile Delcassé (University of Pennsylvania 
Press, pp. 356) that Delcassé was peculiarly averse to the light of publicity 
in his public or private affairs. His penchant for the secret ways of the 
“old diplomacy,” and his aversion to publicity became an obsession, re- 
sulting in his refusal to write his memoirs and in the deliberate destruction 
of papers which would doubtless have been of great biographical value. 
In spite of these handicaps, Mr. Porter has been able to draw on a wide 
range of materials, documentary and otherwise, for insight into the career 
of this enigmatic individual whose life was dominated by the desire for 
revenge against Germany. Following the methods of the older biography, 
the author strives laudably for detachment and objectivity. Throughout 
his pages, however, runs the implicit judgment that Delcassé was not 
only far-seeing, but wise in his conduct of his public responsibilities, and 
that to him France owes a heavy debt of gratitude. Mr. Porter does not 
share the view of Theodore Roosevelt that Delcassé was an ‘‘unbelievable 
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scamp,” nor of those who believe he must share the responsibility for 
shaping policies which actually brought on the war. On the contrary, 
the genius of the Quai d'Orsay is represented as seeing with an ‘“unerring 
eye whither Europe was drifting,” and as building the Triple Entente, 
in consequence, for the protection of France. Mistakes of judgment were 
made, and Delcassé was ‘‘neither a saint nor an ogre.” Yet he was “the 
greatest Minister of Marine and greatest Foreign Minister of the Third 
Republic.” —G. BERNARD NOBLE. 


In The Making of Nazis (Teachers’ College, Columbia University, pp. 
143), Professor I. L. Kandel not only has written an admirable descrip- 
tion of the theory and practice of education in the Third Reich, but has 
made a valuable contribution to the literature of civic training. His 
volume is an excellent supplement to Paul Kosok’s Modern Germany; À 
Study of Conflicting Loyalties, which was completed on the eve of the 
Nazi revolution and was published as part of the civic training series 
edited by Professor Charles E. Merriam. In four succinct chapters, re- 
plete with numerous citations to, and quotations from, German sources, 
Professor Kandel surveys the educational philosophy of National Social- 
ism, the Gleichschaltung of the schools, the new ‘‘racial”’ history and social 
science, the militarization of youth, the repudiation of rationality and ob- 
jectivity, the suppression of academic freedom, and the consecration of 
the rising generation to ideals of war, intolerance, fanatic xenophobia 
and megalomania, and to a heroic romanticism bred of collective maso- 
chism and sadism and inevitably directed toward collective murder and 
suicide. The author confesses himself a liberal and a democrat. His 
pages, however, are not an indictment but a description. The Nazi 
Weltanschauung is permitted to speak for itself. Its spokesmen lend ample 
support to the conclusion that German fascism is “a challenge to the 
democracies of the world” and utterly incompatible with truth, honesty, 
and enlightenment as these values have hitherto been defined in Western 
eulture.—FaEgpERICK L. SCHUMAN. 


Most of us wish to be realists in politics, but when a writer such as 
Waldemar Gurian, in The Future of Bolshevism (Sheed and Ward, pp. 125) 
attempts an analytical study of political process there is the probability 
of sharp differences in judgment. Mr. Gurian has studied the rôle played 
by ideology in the historical and social process rather than ideology itself 
(p. 78). In this, he is, with a difference, like Pareto, Spengler, Michels, 
and others. Bolshevism and National Socialism come together, in the 
analysis at hand, for “the methods of government in the National 
Socialist and the Bolshevik state are in their essential features identical" 
(p. 61). Such methods in the control of the masses “lead to a novel at- 
titude towards the political and social order” (p. 90), that is, the dom- 
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inance of this order. Marxian and other phraseology merely cover despot- 
isms which “make the masses the tool of the state; that is organize them 
exclusively, with the aid of the party which controls the state" (p. 47). 
But as National Socialism is superior to Russian Bolshevism, technically 
and otherwise, the real danger to be expected is from a National Socialism 
which has replaced the enfeebled bourgeoisie (pp. 111, 120-121). We live 
in an age when non-Bolshevists fear the masses; perhaps, it is intimated 
by Mr. Gurian, only an aristocratic moral force can be our salvation (p. 
125). While we must heartily commend the author for his methodological 
technique, one is reminded also that prophecy is never expensive, though 
in most cases it is interesting —Francis G. WILSON. 


Not content with giving the world a scholarly History of Russia some 
years ago, Mr. George Vernadsky has written a Political and Diplomatic 
History of Russia (Little, Brown and Co., pp. ix, 499) which can be recom- 
mended as the best brief work on the subject in any Western language. 
The Ukraine and White Russia are treated along with ‘‘Great Russia,”’ 
and emphasis is placed on the growth of policies, with only such detail 
as seems essential; the result being a clear delineation of a certain funda- 
mental unity of the Russian historical process which makes the present- 
day Russian policies—however much they may appear to the contrary— 
only the continuation of age-long development. Persons who dip into 
the book only for information on the Soviet régime, or other more recent 
aspects, will be disappointed; because the entire period from 1914 to 1935 
is covered in barely fifty pages. A reading of the twenty-six chapters 
that precede will, however, contribute greatly to an understanding of 
what has happened in these later years and of the direction in which the 
Russian political and social order is today moving. 


Although there are many books about Russia, Professor Dorsey D. 
Jones, of the University of Arkansas, “has felt the need in his own teach- 
ing of a general readable account of the development of her history” 
and has produced Under the Russian Canopy (Burgess Publishing Co., 
pp. 248). The result is another compilation based on secondary sources 
which, fortunately, does not pretend to any profundity of thought. The 
material is well arranged, but the readability of this history does not 
derive from any literary graces. The cautiously inoffensive conservatism 
and tirelessly unimaginative industry which characterize this tepid 
abridgment of pasteurized facts and generalizations will probably lead to 
its adoption for many classes in Russian history.—Joserx S. Rovcrx. 


Complying with a request from the New York City Charter Revision 
Commission for information concerning governmental structure and func- 
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tions in larger European cities, with special reference to the powers and 
duties of the chief executive and to the relation of district or borough 
governments to the central government, Miss Sarah Greer, librarian of 
the Institute of Public Administration, has prepared an Outline of Govern- 
mental Organization within the Cities of London, Paris, and Berlin, with 
Explanatory Charts (Institute of Public Administration, pp. 41, mimeo- 
graphed). The general information presented on the governmental sys- 
tems of the three cities is for the most part familiar to students of munic- 
ipal affairs, but four elaborate organization charts will be found of de- 
cided value. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Anyone who is seriously interested in following the progress of inter- 
national organization, or in the suppression of the narcotics traffic, 
should find S. H. Bailey’s The Anti-Drug Campaign (P.S. King and Son, 
pp. 264) profitable reading. The difficulties which must be encountered 
when states attempt by collective action to deal with a matter of common 
interest, even when supported by public opinion and not seriously ham- 
pered by conflicting national policies, are clearly portrayed. The author 
begins with a statement of the problem. He describes the nature of the raw 
materials, the method employed in obtaining the drugs from them, and 
the need for regulation at several points in the process, if suppression of 
the illicit trade is to be accomplished. To assist the reader to understand 
the problem, he has inserted diagrams which show the agencies and proc- 
esses through which drugs of the opium group pass in their movement 
from the fields where the poppy is grown to the ultimate consumer. Then 
follows a history of the movement for international regulation, in which 
the author analyzes the several conventions, such as the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1912 and the Geneva Conventions of 1925 and 1931. It is quite 
obvious from this account that the progress so far achieved in obtaining 
agreement on regulations and on measures for their execution is due in 
large measure to the existence of the League of Nations. The study is 
concluded with a critical examination of the operation of the measures 
adopted in the conventions. The importance of the import and export 
certificate for enabling governments to know the exact amount of drugs 
in the licit trade, of the Permanent Central Opium Board and other 
agencies associated with the work of determining the legitimate need of 
states and the value of specific drugs, of the agreement to restrict manu- 
facture, and of the failure of agreement to restrict production, is clearly 
demonstrated. The reader is reminded that Mr. Bailey’s emphasis is on 
international regulation, rather than on the drug traffic, by the concluding 
statement in which he points out that the experience in regulating the 
drug traffic should prove valuable to states should they attempt to 
regulate the arms traffic. The value of the book is enhanced by the in- 
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clusion of appendices in which appear the texts of all important conven- 
tions, a list of signatories, and a copy of the form used by the Permanent 
Central Opium Board in obtaining estimates of drug requirements from 
governments. As sources, the author has relied almost entirely on League 
documents. There is no bibliography, and no citation of secondary works. 
Mr. Bailey’s study covers practically the same ground as Miss Eisenlohr's 
International Narcotics Control. The latter gives less attention to the con- 
ventions as such and more to the actual administrative work of the 
agencies of control. It has one commendable feature lacking in the book 
. here under review; in her introduction, Miss Eisenlohr treats the subject 
of the regulation of the drug traffic as a whole, which gives the reader a 
clearer idea of the problems involved. This statement is not meant to de- 
tract from the value of Mr. Bailey’s study, which should be informative 
and suggestive to any student of international organization.—H. B. 
CALDERWOOD. 


Anarchy or World Order (Oxford University Press, pp. xii, 251) is the 
tenth series of lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations under the general title “Problems of Peace." It contains lectures 
delivered by twelve speakers during August, 1935. All are addressed to a 
popular audience, and most of them contain little that is original or new. 
All, however, are interesting and all may be regarded as trustworthy. 
Dean Mowat and Mr. Arnold Forster attempt to cover too much ground 
in the first two lectures. Dr. H. Lauterpacht, discussing international law 
after the Covenant, is, as usual, conerete and constructive. Professor 
Whitton of Princeton explains the confused state of publie opinion and 
of governmental action in the United States concerning neutrality. Dr. 
Guy H. Scholefield of New Zealand is instructive concerning the Far 
East and the collective system. Japan, he says, is the spearhead of the 
Eastern system in its resistance to the Western system, and will have 
hegemony in Asia ‘unless the United States and Great Britain combine 
to stop her. Mr. Mortished, of the International Labor Office, calls for 
a world program of organic economic reconstruction; and Mr. Phelan, of 
the same institution, contributes an interesting discussion of the diff- 
culties of an international civil service. Professor Zimmern is in favor of 
liberty and democracy in connection with the world order, but a little 
uncertain how to encourage them in these hard days. Professor C. A. W. 
Manning contributes twenty-five pages of rambling remarks, sometimes 
interesting, concerning the future of the collective system; Mr. Philip 
Noél-Baker handles the same subject in much more understanding 
fashion. Dr. M. J. Bonn, now of the London School of Economics, asserts 
that neither autarchy nor collectivism will do away with inequality— 
there must be economic coöperation and freer exchange. The editors have 
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saved the best until the last, for C. K. Streit, Geneva correspondent of 
the New York Times, offers a fascinating study of the power of the 
democracies of the world and what they could do if they could get rid 
of their present disunion.—CrLvpE EAGLETON. 


In State Interests in American Treaties (Richmond, Va.: Garrett and 
Massie, pp. x, 220), Dr. Nicholas Pendleton Mitchell undertakes to de- 
termine whether there are constitutional, or only political, limitations on 
the treaty-making power of the national government. This question of 
federal power most frequently arises with regard to treaties involving 
rights reserved by the Constitution to the states. Dr. Mitchell defines 
treaties involving state interests as those "in the negotiation or ratifica- 
tion of which the governmental authorities of any or all of the forty-eight 
states attempt to exercise a determining influence, either explicitly, or 
by implication; or in which state statutes or governmental agencies are 
called upon by the texts of the treaties to aid in any way in their execu- 
tion” (p. 11). The list of treaties thus selected includes those dealing 
with international boundaries, immigration, treatment of aliens, alien 
property rights, conduct of commercial relations, consuls and consular 
relations, extradition, and the preservation of natural resources (p. 12). 
Chapters II-VII contain analyses of these types of treaties from the 
viewpoints of state interests in their origin, negotiation, subject-matter, 
and enforcement. Chapter VIII presents the author’s conclusions, which 
substantiate the view put forward many years ago by Professor Edward 
S. Corwin of Princeton. In his monograph entitled National Supremacy 
(Henry Holt and Co., 1913), Professor Corwin demonstrated that the 
treaty-making power of the United States is “not constitutionally re- 
stricted by the police powers of the states" (p. 296). But “this does not 
mean," says Dr. Mitchell, “that there are...no restrictions on the 
ireaty-power" (p. 154). There are “exceedingly important" ‘political 
limitations," emanating from “the interests of the states, and of groups 
of eitizens within the states" (p. 154). These political limitations are, in 
the main, simply ''the desires of state and local groups as expressed to 
their senators. And they are limitations which will exist so long as local 
pride and a desire for local advantage continue...” (p. 155). And the 
conclusion is reached that ‘such restrictions” afford “adequate” protec- 
tion “against the abuse of the treaty-making authority” (p. 155). There 
are elaborate appendices containing lists of treaties in each category dis- 
cussed (pp. 157-204). There is a comprehensive bibliography of published 
documentary sources and secondary works. And there is a good index. 
Taken together, this book and Professor Corwin’s work cited above 
leave little to be said on the relations of the states to the treaty-making 
power of the national government.—H ARorp H. SPROUT. 
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Occasionally, even reviewers of academic books feel moved to enthusi- 
astic praise. This reviewer feels that Canadian-American Industry (Yale 
University Press, pp. xv, 360), by Herbert Marshall, Frank A. Southard, 
Jr. and Kenneth W. Taylor, is a study definitely entitled to it. The sub- 
ject-matter on which the authors have been engaged is extremely signifi- 
cant and clearly defined; the results of their research are organized 
lucidly ; the book is written in an attractive style. This particular volume 
is the first to be published in a contemplated series of thirty on “The 
Relations of Canada and the United States." It is concerned with what 
is generally called ‘the branch-plant movement” and includes both 
American enterprise in Canada and Canadian enterprise in the United 
States. A detailed analysis of the branch interests of each country in the 
other describes their extent under the more important types (manufactur- 
ing, mining and smelting, public utilities, merchandising, miscellaneous) 
‘and names the companies and persons involved. In this respect, the 
‘volume becomes a handbook or directory for reference purposes. There 
follow, however, chapters discussing the motives which lie back of the 
establishment of foreign branches, the technique and structure of organ- 
ization within companies having branches abroad, the economic results, 
especially to the companies, and the more general consequences and prob- 
lems which derive from this particular phenomenon of business enterprise. 
In the text are incorporated valuable tables, and in the appendix is found 
an excursus on '"The Canadian Balance of International Payments" by 
Frank A. Knox of Queen’s University. The authors’ contribution creates 
an indebtedness on the part of many groups of students: those interested 
in the economics of business structure, historians of Canadian-American 
relations, and perhaps most on the part of those persons calling them- 
selves vaguely “students of international relations." Here at last is pre- 
sented a unified picture of one phase of those private relations between 
citizens of different countries which constitute the real background of 
international political relations. Before the realities of world politics can 
be entirely understood, similar studies of all phases of these private rela- 
tions between every pair of nations must be made. It is to be hoped that 
later studies in this Canadian series will deal more completely with the 
significance which the branch-plant movement may hold for the interna- 
tional relations of the two countries. To the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace must go credit for realizing that the conditions for 
an enduring peace must be found in the manifold private relations of 
individual citizens. When the series has been completed, we should 
understand better why peace has been preserved on the North American 
continent and what prospects there are for its continuance. An important 
task will remain, however, in publicizing these facts for those outside 
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academic circles who so materially influence foreign policy.—W ALTER H. 
C. LAVES. 


. Few books have appeared on the mandate for Iraq, but Ernest Main’s 
Iraq; From Mandate to Independence (Allen and Unwin, pp. 258) is a 
clear account of the mandate and answers most of the questions normally 
asked about this interesting experiment. Mr. Main has a background of 
intimate acquaintance with the country as a newspaper editor and re- 
porter. He has personally reported most of the important events and 
has known the characters who shaped them. The book deals primarily 
with the period of the mandate and is written from a critical British 
point of view. In his discussion of the origin of the mandate and its ad- 
ministration, the author evidences his feeling for the people of the country 
and his sympathy with their difficulties. The book is, therefore, vividly 
descriptive and not encumbered with legal or technical discussions. As a 
setting for his work, Mr. Main presents a socio-economic description of 
the people of Iraq, both the Arab majority and several minorities. The 
social, economic, and political problems faced by the Iraqi are described 
clearly. The control of oil resources and communications, and their vital 
importance to Britain, are emphasized. The significance of events ‘in 
Mesopotamia during the World War is also made clear. This may serve 
to off-set the "Lawrence of Arabia legend” which has eclipsed these de- 
velopments for so long and which has prevented a proper estimation of 
the rôle of Ibn Saud. Mr. Main’s description of the Sunni-Shiah schism 
does much to aid in an understanding of internal politics. The author is 
positive in his criticism of certain aspects of Anglo-Iraqi relations. He 
blames the British Labor government for hastening the termination of the 
mandate, and although he praises the administration of Sir Percy Cox, 
he apparently feels that too little advantage was taken of the foundations 
laid by Sir Arnold Wilson. The book is repetitious in parts and lacks a 
bibliography, but it is valuable for its clear presentation of the relations 
between Great Britain and the mandate and the problems which now 
confront the Iraq government—a government independent internally 
but still dependent on the British for assistance in time of trouble and 
for good-will as a guarantee of continued existence.— WILLIAM C. JOHN- 
STONE, JR. 


Although American scholars have, during the last decade, shown an 
increasing appreciation of the contributions made by their countrymen 
to the cause of international peace, it is especially gratifying to find a 
: foreign scholar singling out for special analysis William Ladd. Dr. George 
Schwarzenberger, secretary of the New Commonwealth Institute, has, 
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in his Willam Ladd; An Examination of an American Proposal for an 
International Equity Tribunal (Constable and Co., pp. xviii, 78) confirmed 
the judgment of other students of Ladd in attributing high rank to his 
“Essay on a Congress of Nations for the Adjustment of International 
Disputes without Resort to Arms.” Dr. Schwarzenberger analyzes the 
proposals of Ladd, compares them with earlier plans for the organization 
of peace, traces the influence of his work on subsequent efforts for the 
abolition of war, and shows how his ideas of international organization, 
freed from their narrower significance for their own time, are today of 
considerable importance in the politico-juridical field of international 
organization. While other students have emphasized as Ladd's particular 
contribution the clear separation between a Congress of Nations and a 
Court of Nations and his proposal that the Court take cognizance of all, 
including political disputes, Dr. Schwarzenberger attaches even more 
significance to Ladd's discovery of more or less rational and tangible tests 
by which so-ealled non-justiciable disputes might be determined. More- 
over Ladd, unlike his predecessors, took the precaution of providing a 
safety-valve in the form of means of changing from time to time the 
existing status quo. Ladd's scheme was, of course, not without its weak- 
nesses, In Dr. Sewarzenberger's opinion, it was unfortunate that Ladd 
provided for a purely optional reference of disputes to the Court. The 
American's proposal that every one of the states represented in the Con- 
gress should be entitled to appoint two judges was also impracticable. 
More important than these shortcomings was the over-confidence which 
Ladd placed in the force of public opinion as a sanction of decisions made 
by the Court: he did not see that public opinion cannot be isolated from 
its economic environment; nor could he have foreseen the rôle of the press, 
the radio, and the movies in pressure and propaganda politics. Dr. 
Schwarzenberger has supplemented Ladd’s plan with certain proposals of 
his own for an international equity tribunal. His analyses and frequently 
illuminating suggestions make this monograph an interesting and not 
unimportant contribution to the literature of international organization. 
—MERLE CURTI. 


The tendency to divide the United States into geographical sections 
for the study of economic and political problems indicates a growing 
sectional self-consciousness as well as a belief that certain problems can 
be studied more exhaustively if their consideration is confined to limited 
areas. Both of these interpretations may be made of the addresses, 
scholarly and popular, delivered before the third annual conference of 
the Institute of Public Affairs of Southern Methodist University and 
published under the title, The Southwest in International Affairs (The 
Arnold Foundation, Dallas, pp. 219.) The papers are arranged in three 
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groups relating to the Southwest in world trade, the Southwest and Latin 
America, and the broader aspects of American foreign policy. Naturally, 
the two divisions devoted to the problems peculiar to the region are the 
most significant contributions of the conference. In these addresses, W. 
E. Dunn, Charles W. Hackett, J. Lloyd Mecham, Peter Molyneaux— 
to mention only a few of the contributors—discuss the position of oil, 
cotton, cattle, rice, and sugar in the world markets. Inevitably, the re- 
view of that market situation leads them to urge a modification of the 
policies of economic nationalism which the nations have adopted within 
recent years. In surveying the relations of the Southwest to Latin 
America, the speakers call for an application of the “good neighbor" 
policy, not only in diplomacy, but in matters of trade as well. The papers 
devoted to the broader aspects of foreign policy prove that the members 
of the conference are alive to the conflicting interests, domestic and 
foreign, which shape international relations. But in the discussion of 
those policies no unusual interpretations are offered-——Haronp W. 
STOKE. 


The strict censorship of the French press during the Second Empire pre- 
vented the free expression of opinion on current questions. Students of 
the impact of the American Civil war upon the French people have re- 
ceived wholly inadequate impressions from the Parisian newspapers. 
Napoleon III, however, kept his imperial ear close to the ground and 
through the quarterly reports of provincial law officers—the procureurs 
générauz—was constantly informed of popular opinion in the areas of 
the twenty-eight imperial courts. The portions of these reports relating 
to American affairs have been gathered together by Lynn M. Case in his 
French Opinion on the United States and Mexico, 1860-1867 (D. Appleton- 
Century Company, pp. xxiii, 452). The three parts of the volume deal 
respectively with the influence of the American war on French industries, 
the reaction of the French people, and the general public opinion on 
Napoleon’s ill-advised Mexican expedition. Economically, the Civil War 
struck hardest in the cotton mills, and many factories closed their doors 
or curtailed production. But other French industries—clocks, hosiery, 
clothing, and luxury goods—suffered as well from the decreased trade 
with the United States. The coming of peace did not immediately restore 
prosperity, and thedepression continued for someyears. Meantime, French 
opinion wavered between a desire for peace and a dislike of slavery. In gen- 
eral, the procureurs généraux found both a widespread sympathy with the 
South and a determination to take no part in the conflict. The section on 
the French expedition into Mexico bears no inherent relation to those on 
the Civil War and might better have appeared under separate cover. The 
documents reveal a general apathy on the part of the French people to- 
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ward the Emperor’s adventure, and the oft-expressed wish that the troops 
be recalled at the earliest moment consistent with the national honor. . 
The book is well edited and competently indexed and constitutes a valu- 
able addition to existing knowledge of an obscure matter.—W. B. 
HESSELTINE. 


British Economic Foreign Policy (Macmillan and Co., pp. 250), by J. 
Henry Richardson, is the story of the efforts of a government steeped in 
traditions of democracy and laissez-faire policy to provide for the welfare 
of its citizens in a world suffering from acute economic and political in- 
` security. It presents clearly and briefly the special efforts of the British 
government to withstand both Scylla and Charybdis in the form of 
special lobby interests on theone hand and the temptations of totalitarian- 
ism on the other. For Americans, this summary of British policy holds a 
special interest. Like the United States, Great Britain has long cherished 
the idea of laissez-faire policy, while giving aid to special interests in 
distress or in a position to demand aid. Moreover, Great Britain, like 
the United States during the last ten years, has been trying to remove 
the contradictions and inconsistencies in this unplanned form of inter- 
vention and to substitute for it a more intelligent planned control. The 
idea of once more attempting strict laissez-faire has been definitely 
discarded. Dr. Richardson’s summary concerns itself with monetary, 
financial, commercial, imperial trade, agricultural, and labor policies. He 
does not present a detailed analysis of each, but rather the broad lines 
and objectives. He finds that the main aims of economic welfare and 
national security are evident in efforts to reduce the need of some im- 
ports and to increase imperial preference. However, with the exception 
of British coóperation with members of the League of Nations imposing 
sanctions against Italy, he does not find any great effort to coórdinate 
economic with political relations vis-à-vis particular foreign countries. In 
a concluding portion, he briefly appraises the degree of consistency at- 
tained and the broader implications of British economic foreign policy.— 
WALTER H. C. Laves. 


In his Kiaochow Leased Territory (University of California Press, pp. 
150), Ralph A. Norem examines the conception of the international lease, 
in addition to considering the German leased territory in Shantung 
provinee. From that standpoint, his monograph will prove of interest to 
the student of international law. It is, of course, of particular interest to 
the student of the Far East. The study is divided into three parts: (1) 
the acquisition of Kiaochow; (2) its status; and (3) the administration 
of the leased territory. The concluding chapter is essentially a summary of 
. the first section and an estimate of the effect of the acquisition of Kiao- 
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chow by Germany on other European powers. The author lays consider- 
able emphasis on the Three Powers’ intervention in 1895 as affording 
the basis for the demands which were made on China by the intervening 
states in the following years. At the same time, however, he shows that 
Germany’s action was really determined by other considerations than her 
participation in the intervention. The investigations. and discussions 
leading up to the decision to establish the German base at Kiaochow are 
treated adequately in the first section. The major part of the second sec- 
tion is devoted to a review of various points of view as to the status of 
colonial territories in German constitutional law, and as to the legal 
nature of the leasehold. The author’s own definition is: “Territory over 
which the lessor state retains territorial right while at the same time it 
surrenders jurisdictional right to the lessee state, constitutes a public 
international lease.” Under the head of administration, the author reviews 
the position, in relation to colonies, of the various organs of the German 
government, analyzes the powers of the governor of Kiaochow, and gives 
‘a picture of the local administrative and judicial organization and pro- 
cedures.-HAROLD M. VINACKE. 


In his International Organization in European Air Transport (Columbia 
University Press, pp. xii, 222), Laurence C. 'l'ombs examines the present 
extent of international coöperation in European air transport. Dr. Tombs 
is well qualified for this task. He is a member of the Communications and 
Transit Section of the League of Nations Secretariat, and during the past 
five years he has represented the League at aviation conferences. As a 
result, he has written & useful and interesting book. The important post- 
war international agreements in regard to both publie and private air 
law are examined. The author also describes the organization and work of 
the various publie and private international organizations, and there is a 
full chapter on the activities of the League. A valuable section of the 
book is that devoted to an account of the sphere of operation of the large 
international air lines and their connections with governments and private 
systems of air transport. Dr. Tombs has never lost sight of the close 
historical connection between civil and military aviation. He shows that 
the development of full international coöperation in aviation has been 
continually hampered by political and nationalistic considerations. De- 
spite this obstacle, which is one common to international organization in 
all fields, “international organization in European air transport, however 
incomplete, is a reality" (p. 220). But “an adequate measure of interna- 
tional organization with respect to both civil and military aviation will 
be reached only when governments are prepared to take the necessary 
politieal decisions" (p. 204). Unfortunately, in the light of the failure of 
the Disarmament Conference and the present chaotie situation in Europe, 
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this amount of international political coöperation. seems far away.— 
WINCHESTER H. H grcHER. 


The second edition of J. L. Brierly's The Law of Nations (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, pp. viii, 271) maintains the scholarly qualities and compact- 
ness of the 1928 edition and makes effective use of material afforded by 
important developments since that time. Offered as an introductory book 
on the international law of peace for students or for laymen, the volume 
should assist toward the acquisition of perspective and an appreciation 
of the true róle of law in international relations. Some will possibly dis- 
agree with certain of the author's views, e.g., on the ''consent" theory 
(pp. 52, 56) or on the essential nature of the mandate system (p. 134). 
Admission of the ‘insincere rhetoric" of Article 22 of the Covenant (p. 
132) and of some failures of the League of Nations does not prevent Pro- 
fessor Brierly from reaching the conclusion that the situation would have 
been even worse if there had been no League, and that the League scheme 
"makes war difficult and peace easy" (pp. 245, 246). There is an excellent 
short presentation of the facts with respect to an international jurisdic- 
tion, along with a caution against too great simplification of the problem 
in the face of the still "predominantly individualist basis" of the law.— 
Ropert R. WILSON. 


Professor Jacques Lambert’s La Vengeance Privée et les Fondements 
du Droit International Public (Librairie du Recueil Sirey, pp. 133) has 
very little of interest concerning the foundations of international law. 
Almost the whole work is devoted to a detailed genetic treatment, be- 
ginning with the family or clan stage and terminating with the stage of 
the state itself enforcing criminal laws, in an effort to show why and how 
private vengeance has been supplanted by the development of institutions 
of the state for regulating conflicts. These stages are illustrated in the 
early Semitic and German communities, and in communities of Berbers, 
Caucasians, and Corsicans. The thesis is that, by studying in this way 
the development of juridical systems which have reached the stage of 
maturity at which private violence has been completely eliminated as 
between citizens, certain generalizations may be made which will enable 
one to judge the importance of present tendencies in international law, 
and what will be necessary in order to eliminate war. The book should 
prove useful to those interested in sociology, jurisprudence, and the evolu- 
tion of political institutions.—CHESNEY HILL. 


Many pages have been written during the past decade which deal with 
the problem of revision of treaties. The distinguishing features of Pro- 
fessor Georges Scelle’s Théorie Juridique le la Révision des Traités (Li- 
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brairie du Recueil Sirey, pp. 95), are, first, that those treaties most likely 
to require modifications are legislative rather than contractual in nature; 
second, that neither the clausula rebus sic stantibus nor the theory of 
imprénsion offers a solution; and third, that revision is essentially a 
legislative act which ought to be performed by a super-national authority. 
The author favors an interpretation of Article 19 of the Covenant accord- 
ing to which the Assembly, if unable to revise or order revision of a treaty, 
might at least give a decision having the force of “legal truth” that a 
given treaty should be revised. Such a decision would create a juridical 
obligation for the parties to negotiate a revision, lacking which the 
demander should have the right to unilateral denunciation. While una- 
nimity of votes in the Assembly would be required for such a decision, 
the parties involved would not be. counted. It is argued that unless 
treaties are revised to meet changing “social necessity," war cannot be 
eliminated. —Cursney HILL. 


Under the editorship of Mr. Cyril Wynne, chief of its Division of Re- 
search and Publication, the Department of State has issued, in three 
volumes, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1920 
(Government Printing Office, pp. xciv, 861; Ixxv, 895; xevi, 823). Each 
volume is complete within itself and separately indexed. Naturally, the 
collection is dominated by papers having to do with the country’s obliga- 
tions growing out of the World War and the peace settlements. Nearly 
half of the first volume, however, relates to China, and a similar propor- 
tion of the second pertains to the regional area of the Caribbean and 
Central America. In the third, the country that bulks largest is Russia. 
The high editorial standards characterizing the series to which the 
volumes belong have been fully maintained. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Friedrich Engels: A Biography (Alfred A. Knopf, pp. xxiv, 332)—the 
first substantial biography of Engels to appear in English—is translated 
from Professor Gustav Mayer’s condensation of his authoritative two- 
volume German biography (1920, 1934). Even in this shortened form, 
intended for the general reader, the book is rich in valuable information; 
for notes on sources, however, the scholar must still consult the earlier 
edition. Professor Mayer makes it very clear that Engels was not merely 
the patron and editor of Marx, but an active collaborator who supple- 
mented Marx’s research by constant and keen observation of political 
and economic events. And, in the early chapters, he gives ample evidence 
that before the beginning of the famous partnership in 1844 Engels had 
already moved far toward the views which he and Marx built into a 
system. But still, although he cites the joint work, German Ideology, and 
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Engels’ Anti-Dühring and Feuerbach as evidence of Engels’ ability in 
abstract thought, he recognizes that Engels was rather a keen journalist 
than a systematic scholar. “He preferred to detect rather than to study" 
(p. 51), and gladly relinquished the dull business of minute research to 
Marx. The personality which emerges from Professor Mayer’s dispas- 
sionate, detailed account is lively and attractive. Engels’ expansive 
enthusiasm carried his attention from German philosophy to English 
workers and Irish farmers, from German philology and Slavonic languages 
to military science—a subject on which his articles were accepted as 
authoritative by the best journals. “A queer sort of business man," he 
was delighted by the marvelous development" of the economic crisis in 
1857; yet, when the anticipated revolution did not arrive, he remained 
with his firm until he could retire a dozen years later with sufficient in- 
come to support himself and the Marx family. It would be interesting to 
know how he managed to combine his rôle as one of the exploiters of 
the Manchester proletariat with his rôle as organizer of proletarian revolu- 
tion; but Mayer tells us almost nothing of his relations with his partners 
or his employees. Two faults Engels had in common with later followers. 
He was far too willing to predict the immediate outbreak of the revolution 
(cf. pp. 121, 127, 141, 159, 162, 289); and, with Marx, he was bitterly 
intolerant of those with whom he disagreed. In his contempt for “the 
Jew from the Slavonic frontiers” (Lassalle; see p. 66) and for Slavs 
generally (pp. 134, 149), there seems to be evidence of prejudice scarcely 
consistent with the creed of the universal brotherhood of the proletariat. 
—JOHN D. Lewis. 


Among the publications prepared by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute 
appears now, in English, Marxism and the National and Colonial Question 
by Joseph Stalin (International Publishers, pp. viii, 304), being a collec- 
tion of articles, reports, and speeches, ranging in date from 1913 to 1935, 
on the subject—one may say—of Stalin’s most distinctive interest and 
experience. A rather central thread appears throughout, though in the 
Marxian vein, yet in a certain judicious adjustment of the objectives of 
proletarian dictatorship with those “rights of nationalities” which, on 
the whole, have found in Stalin a consistent champion. The working class 
interest must come first. But the Great-Russian Communists, again and 
again, are charged with failure, in their party work, to reckon with the 
peculiarities of historical background of the lesser nationalities. War 
must be waged against Great-Russian chauvinism. On the other hand, 
the Native Communists, haunted still by the horrors of the period of 
national oppression, tend to exaggerate the importance of national pecu- 
liarities, and so to deviate toward bourgeois-democratic nationalism. 
This tendency, in the eastern regions, assumes at times the form of Pan- 
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Islamism and Pan-Turkism. So, historical context, whether within or 
without the Soviet Union, may require a varying assertion or denial of 
the national idea. Essentially, the Union today may be thought of as con- 
. sistently socialist in content, while varying and national in form. Out- 
side, particularly in the Far East, which represents the ‘heavy reserves 
of our revolution,” it is necessary continually—though always on guard 
against premature emphasis—to encourage the nationalism in states 
dependent upon imperialist powers. But there is no one formula for all 
things. This caution, persistent and in the spirit of true science, is not, to 
be sure, without paradoxical consequence. Stalin accepts paradox. Stalin, 
however, is less the philosopher than the effective controversialist steeped 
in history. There is convincing evidence of a tenacious, informed, forceful 
use of the historical argument; testimony, too, particularly in the living 
presence of extemporaneous speech and its proximity to events, to a 
personality greater than may have appeared todistantobservers. The more 
popular of the speeches offer, now and again, a pedantic and tiresome 
classification of categories. But whether in the polemical or the moreexpos- 
itory vein, always, without Caesar-pose, it is the persuasive and the 
orderly mind at work. Also, it is an orderly and attractive arrangement 
of the principal materials, appendices, and explanatory notes that has 
been made available.—W ALTER SANDELIUS. 


Some time since, students of the new régimes of the U.S.S.R., Italy, 
and Germany have concluded that these are durable polities whose in- 
stitutions and bases merit more attention than the shocked surprise with 
which folk aecustomed to the liberal-democratic state at first greeted 
them. Indeed, their presence in the Western world raises many serious 
problems both for the student of political ideology and for the analyst of 
international relations. In particular, the old query of the foundations of 
political authority must be reéxamined. When does a régime frankly 
based upon force become legitimate? And, again, can we expect such 
orders to live peaceably side by side with those carriers of Greco-Roman 
culture? To these problems Professor Louis Rougier directs his attention 
in & series of lectures delivered before the Graduate Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies at Geneva and now published under.its auspices—Les 
Mystiques Politiques Contemporaines et leurs Incidences Internationales 
(Sirey, pp. 124). Finding legitimacy to rest upon the irrational base of 
tradition, collective prejudices, mass sentiments, upon what he labels 
“mystique politique," M. Rougier concludes that “a government becomes 
legitimate to the degree to which it corresponds to the conceptions held, 
freely and spontaneously, by the majority of its subjects concerning the 
nature, origin, and attributes of political power." By this test, these new 
régimes have become legitimate. M. Rougier then develops a test to 
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determine their efficacy in satisfying the desire for well-being of the 
citizen-subjects. This test, necessarily of international incidence in the 
contemporary world, proves to be that of liberalism, the free exchange 
among men of services, goods, ideas, by means of mutual comprehension 
and sincere international collaboration. By this criterion, M. Rougier . 
analyzes the ‘mystiques politiques" of democracy, monarchy, sovietism, 
totalitarianism, in order to determine objectively their worthiness. He 
concludes that we must “return to the practice of liberalism, political, 
economic, and cultural, in a system of firmly established international- 
ism." Only so can the Western state hope to satisfy the universal desire 
for peace and well-being. This brochure of an ardent liberal is quite 
worth careful reading. It is packed with wise and eloquent passages, with 
trenchant analyses of the major types of modern Western state; and it is 
in itself an interesting attempt to subject value-judgments to objective 
criteria. —ALLAN F. SAUNDERS. 


In National Libraries and Foreign Scholarship (University of Chicago 
Press, pp. 151), Professors Douglas Waples and Harold D. Lasswell have 
compiled some interesting information regarding the acquisition of social 
science titles bearing foreign imprints by libraries located chiefly in Euro- 
pean capitals. The work is based on three premises: that the typical con- 
ditions affecting a library’s selection of foreign writing in a given field 
may be listed without serious omission; that the relative merits of differ- 
ent collections of foreign works in social science can be determined closely 
enough to distinguish strong from weak collections; that the differences 
between such collections can be usefully studied, “‘both as a means of 
improving the weaker collections, and as a means of understanding the 
various national attitudes which restrict the importation of foreign schol- 
arship.” The authors rightly regard a wide exchange of scholarly publica- 
tions as a defense against extravagant nationalism. There are many rather 
obvious difficulties in the carrying out of a project of this character, and 
many limitations upon its conclusions, which the authors frankly recog- 
nize. In carefully prepared tables and charts, they present much data 
which give scientific support for conclusions, some of which an astute 
person might perhaps anticipate: difference of language ought not to be, 
but is, a barrier, even to scholars; libraries acquire more foreign titles in 
the native language than in others; when cuts in funds are made, book 
purchases are reduced more drastically than subscriptions to scientific 
journals; libraries in foreign centers have been guilty of the same type of 
duplication that is often observed in American cities; et cetera. The book 
will be of genuine interest to librarians, and to social scientists interested 
in publie opinion and in international intellectual eoóperation.—W. 
BROOKE GRAVES. 
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Several weeks after Herbert D. Simpson’s Purchasing Power and Pros- 
perity (Foundation Press, pp. iii, 149) appeared, a leading editorial in a 
prominent metropolitan daily contained the following sentences: “Take 
a dollar from your pocket. Analyze it. It is a share in the nation’s purchas- 
ing power.” It was to point out just such fallacies in our current political 
and economic thinking that Professor Simpson wrote the above-men- 
tioned book, whose subtitle is “An Essay in the Economies of Recovery.” 
He specifically denies that money is in any sense purchasing power, 
stating that purchasing power, on the contrary, is a relationship, and that 
a better term to use would be “exchangeability.”” Proceeding from this 
premise, he analyzes the reasons why our huge experiments in the 1920's 
in the matter of foreign investments and loans failed to increase our pur- 
chasing power, and why certain aspects of the recovery program of the 
present Administration have not been successful. He vigorously attacks 
Keynes’ theory, saying concerning it: “The same arguments and the 
same accounting processes which Professor Keynes employs could be 
applied, with only slight modification, in support of ‘the endless chain’ 
promotion as a means to general prosperity." The most important con- 
clusion which Dr. Simpson reaches is that the uppermost practical prob- 
lem facing the Roosevelt administration is “not to create more purchasing 
power, but to remove the obstacles to the free flow of the potential pur- 
chasing power we already have." The brochure is an important addition 
to our current literature in the field of publie finance, with a special 
emphasis on theory.—Jonn G. HERNDON, JR. 


A handy but not wholly reliable volume is Labor Fact Book III (Inter- 
national Publishers Co., Inc., pp. 223), prepared by the Labor Research 
Association. It presents brief summaries of statistics on "recovery"; 
sketches of New Deal legislation of interest to labor; analyses of unem- 
ployment, wages, relief, and the various labor boards; trends in the labor 
movement, including union membership, the industria] union struggle, 
and strikes; a brief analysis of the condition of professional workers; a 
description of farm conditions, including income, forced sales, debts, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration record, resettlement, and farm 
organizations; progress in the United Front here and abroad, fascist 
trends, suppression of civil rights, reactionary organizations, and the use 
of troops in labor troubles; the eost of the last war, war profits, present 
military preparations, and a record of anti-war actions; and finally a 
review of soviet states— Russia and China. Opinion tends to dominate 
the facts. The book is almost wholly critical of the New Deal, without a 
good word even for the Tennessee Valley Authority, and with no mention 
of the TVA labor policy. In handling taxation, budget, and farm credit 
problems, the authors present much critical opinion but a highly inade- 
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quate and undialectical treatment of the facts. They also handle the Rus- 
sian material uncritically.—HaARvEY PINNEY. 


Sir William Beveridge’s Planning under Socialism and Other Addresses 
(Longmans, Green and Co., pp. 142) again illustrates the praiseworthy 
effort of the B. B. C. to provide its listeners-in with first-rate commentary 
on current affairs. In this instance, the director of the London School of 
Economics was asked to give a series of ten-minute talks, once a week, 
upon recent economic news. In an interesting preface, Sir William tells 
upon what principles he built the sixteen talks herein printed. They, and 
also three broadcasts upon a few elements of “‘the science of economics” 
addressed to sixth-form scholars, give interesting material for comparison 
with American techniques of radio education. But of perhaps wider 
interest are the two addresses, delivered to more scholarly audiences, that 
bracket the broadcast talks. These—‘‘The Economic Implications of 
Planning under Socialism" and “My Utopia’’—stress the rôle of the pric- 
ing process in welfare economics; and both contain lucid expressions of 
Sir William's warm sanity. “The problem I have propounded,” he says, 
"is one, not for experiment, but for reasoning by persons qualified to 
reason about economic problems, that is today by economists... . Its 
discussion is one of the most important services which economists can 
render to the world today. ... The world is too poor to afford economic 
mistakes." Political scientists will note with interest that he believes that 
‘in the last resort, in deciding the question whether a centrally planned 
economic system under socialism would be desirable or not, less impor- 
tance attaches to economic considerations . . . than to the political prob- 
Jem ... of the constitution and powers of the supreme authority in the 
State."—ArLAN F. SAUNDERS. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton remarked a decade ago how paradoxical it was 
that radio broadcasting had been invented at that precise moment in 
history when mankind had nothing to say. In his An Historical Geography 
of Europe (E. P. Dutton and Co., pp. xx, 480), Mr. Gordon East com- 
ments similarly upon the curious circumstance that at a time when great 
advances in the means of communication have minimized distance, have 
facilitated world economie relations, and have made possible the adminis- 
iration of widely flung regions, European peoples are most insistent upon 
small and sharply separated national areas in which to live their lives and 
develop their jealously guarded cultures. Dividing his book into three 
major parts—‘The Geography of Settlement in Europe," “The Political 
Geography of Europe," and “The Economic Geography of Europe"— 
the author traces the Continent's political and economic geography from 
Roman times to the peace treaties of 1919, not as à mere matter of narra- 
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tive, but with broad and deep interpretation of physical, linguistic, diplo- 
matic, military, and cultural influences and forces. In a day in which the 
significance of political geography is appreciated as it rarely has been in | 
the past, the volume will indeed be welcome. Numerous maps and plans 
lend vividness, and chapter bibliographies call attention to the more 
important literature of the subject.—F. A. O. 


Charles C. Chapman's The Development of American Business and 
Banking Thought, 1918-1936 (Longmans, Green and Co., pp. xiii, 300) 
bears a sweeping title. The book's contents are divided into twenty-two 
chapters, and these are grouped into three parts: (1) Development of 
American Business and Industrial Philosophy, 1913-1936; (2) Develop- 
ment of a Central Banking Philosophy, 1913-1936; and (3) Situation at 
the Dawn of 1936. The Appendix contains texts of the Supreme Court's 
opinions on A.A.A. and the Labor Department's report on company 
unions. In his preface, the author states that the book, although intended 
for the general publie, is planned also to meet the needs of the class-room 
in such courses as Recent Economic History, or Economies of the New 
Deal. The treatment is favorable to the New Deal. The text is written 
clearly, and the mechanical construction of the book is in attractive form. 
In the reviewer's opinion, the chief use for the book in the class-room 
would be to give beginning students of the social sciences a favorable 
approach to the present-day program of economie reform. The volume, 
however, lacks a well selected bibliography such as would send the in- 
quiring student in all directions for more extensive reading.—Earz W. 
CRECRAFT. 


The third edition of Dr. Harley L. Lutz's Public Finance (D. Appleton- 
Century Co., pp. 945) is for most practical purposes a new book, being 
about 300 pages larger than the edition published seven years ago. The 
book is divided into five parts, other than an introductory chapter on the 
meaning and development of publie finance. Part I deals with publie 
expenditures, and includes a chapter on the effects of public expenditures, 
capably analyzing the effects of budgetary unbalance and inflation. Part 
II is devoted to revenues from the publie domain and from other kinds of 
publie ownership. The motives for public ownership are discussed. Part 
ITT is devoted to taxation and runs to nearly 400 pages. Public debts are 
discussed in Part IV, of over 100 pages. Financial administration occupies 
Part V, with not quite 100 pages. Tariffs get a total of but four pages. 
The method is critical throughout and the analysis excellent. Most of the 
volume is devoted to matters of publie administration in relation to ex- 
penditures and taxes.—CruvpE L. Kine. 
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In Proposed: The University of the United States (University of Minne- 
sota Press, pp. 83), Professor Edgar B. Wesley has traced the history of 
an idea which, as he says, has “maintained a shadowy sort of existence on 
the periphery of the national consciousness” ever since the first detailed 
proposal for the establishment of such an institution was made by Dr. 
Benjamin Rush of Pennsylvania in 1787. In addition, he has described 
the instructional and research facilities now existing in Washington, 
stated the cause for a national university, and submitted a detailed plan 
for such an institution, not stopping short of formulating a bill by which 
the object might be attained. The pamphlet closes with a surprisingly 
extensive bibliography of the subject, ranging from congressional speeches 
and reports to doctoral dissertations. 


The never-ending stream of college text-books in history brings to the 
editorial desk R. Flenley and W. N. Weech, World History; The Growth of 
Western Civilization (E. P. Dutton and Co., pp. xix, 757), and Wallace 
K. Ferguson and Geoffrey Brunn, À Survey of European Civilization 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., pp. xxxii, 1024, xciii). Both books are written 
in an interesting style, copiously illustrated, and brought to a close with 
brief narratives of European events since the World War. The second one 
is issued under the editorial supervision of Professor Carl Becker, of Cor- 
nell University, who supplies an interesting introduction. 
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June, July, 1936. 

International Law. La guerre et son droit. M. Alessandri. Rev. Gén. Droit, 
Légis. et Juris. Jan.-Mar., 1936. 

. L'idée de la justice et le réglement des conflits internationaux. Z. J. 
Lederer. Rev. Droit Int. Sci. Dip. et Pol. Jan.~Mar., 1936. 
. Souveraineté et droit international. A. Raestad. Les principes du droit 
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des gens dans la jurisprudence de la cour permanente de justice internationale. 
F. Dehousse. Rev. de Droit Int. Jan.-Mar., 1936. 
. Le systéme juridique des garanties de la souveraineté de la Lithuanie 
sur le territoire de Memel. M. Romer. Rev. Gén: Droit Int. Pub. May—June, 1936. 
. Territorial waters; claim of state beyond three mile limit. R. K. Wilson. 
Cornell Law Quar. June, 1936. 
. Lord Stowell. Viscount Sankey. The relation between private and public 
international law. J. G. Starke. Law Quar. Rev. July, 1936. 
. Kelsen's theory of international law. W. B. Stern. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
Aug., 1936. 
. The protection of the civil population against aérial warfare. H. M. 
Hyde. Eng. Rev. Aug., 1936. 
. Les laws de la guerre: leur valeur, leur avenir. James W. Garner. Le 
droit pénal international en matiére de navigation aérienne. Fernand de Visscher. 
La question des représailles armées en temps de paix, en l'état actuel du droit des 
gens. S. Seferiades. Le navier de commerce neutre sous convoi de la marine militaire 
d'un belligérant. E. Gordon. Rev. Droit Int. et Légis Comp. Vol. 17, no. 1, 1936. 
. Zur Lehre von den Vélkerrechtliche nichtkriegerischen Mitteln der 
Selbsthilfe. Paul Schoen. Die Zukunst der deutschen internationalisierton Stróme. 
A. Lederle. Zeit. f£. Völkerrecht. Vol. 20, no. 1, 1936. 
International Organization. Educational aspects of international organization. 
George H. Green. New Commonwealth Quar. June, 1936. 
. The contribution to international legislation of the nineteenth session 
of the international labor conference. C. W. Jenks. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., 1936. 
International Trade and Finance. La politique américaine de traités de re- 
ciprocité. S. M. Benoist. Rev. Pol. et Parl. June, 1936. 
. Un accord monétaire sino-américain. E. P. Jour. des Economistes. 
May-June, 1936. | 
. L'avenir du commerce international. Alfred Pose. Nature des produits 
échangés et opportunité du commerce internationale. Firmin Oulès. Les aspects 
nouveaux du probléme du pétrole dans le bassin mediterranéen. À. Hoffherr and 
P. Mauchaussé. Rev. Écon. Int. June, 1936. 
. Mr. Hull sees it through. Charles Hodges. Reciprocity. B. K. Sandwell. 
Current Hist. July, 1936. 
. The fallacy of free trade. Merryle S. Rukeyser. Am. Mercury. Aug., 






































1936. 





. America self-contained. Frank A. Southard, Jr. Forum. Aug., 1936. 

. The Yankee trader in 1936. Percy W. Bidwell. Yale Rev. Summer, 1936. 
League of Nations. Le réparation des dommages de guerre subis par les suisses 

devant la société des nations. J. Maupas. Jour. Droit Int. May-June, 1936. 

. The covenant of the league of nations as a pact of peace. Manley O. 

Hudson. Southern Rev. July, 1935. 

. The league and the Chaco dispute. Helen P. Kirkpatrick. For. Policy 

Rep. July 15, 1936. 

. The league at the cross-roads. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy. Int. Affairs. 

July~Aug., 1936. 

. The ideal of the league remains. Leonard Woolf. Pol. Quar. July-Sept., 

















1936. 





. World plan in action. Lord Queensborough. Eng. Rev. Aug., 1936. 

. Switzerland and the league of nations. Walter R. Zahler. Am. Pol. Sci. 
Rev. Aug., 1936. 

. The future of the league. Lord Queensborough. Nine. Cent. Aug., 1936. 








[y 
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. Les avis consultatifs à la seiziéme session de l'assemblée. À. Hammars- 
kjold. Rev. Droit Int. et Légis. Comp. Vol. 17, no. 1, 1936. 

Mandates. Mandated territories: considerations regarding transfer. E. M. and 
B.S. K. Bull. of Int. News. May 9, 1936. 
| . The mandated territories. F. R. Hely- Hutchinson. Empire Rev. June, 








1936. 
. Tanganyika: the urgent question. Francis Scott. Nat. Rev. July, 1986. 

Minorities. The problem of the refugees in Europe. Norman Bentwich. Contemp. 
Rev. July, 1936. 
. The Poles in Germany. William J. Rose. The Jugoslavs of Italy. Fran 
Barbalié. Slavonic Rev. July, 1936. 
. The German minority in Czechoslovakia. Konrad Heinlin. Int. Affairs. 
July-Aug., 1936. 

Neutrality. A new American neutrality. R. A. MacKay and R. L. Stanfield. 
Dalhousie Rev. July, 1936. 
. Can the United States maintain neutrality? J. Fred Rippy. So. Atlan. 
Quar. July, 1936. 
. The pattern of the unneutral diplomat: Robert Lansing and the world 
war. O. W. Riegel. Southern Rev. Summer, 1936. 
. Neue Neutralität. P. von Freytag-Loringhoven. Zeit. f. Völkerrecht. 
Vol. 20, no. 1, 1936. 

Pacific. The open door policy and peace in the Pacific. Harold S. Quigley. 
Southern Rev. Spring, 1936. 

Palestine, Arab vs. Jew. H. J. Shepstone. Empire Rev. June, 1936. 
. Palestine: the background of present diseontents. E. M. Bull. of Int. 
News. June 20, 1936. 
. Confliet in Palestine. Abraham Revusky. The holy land looks west. 
David Goldberg. Current Hist. July, Aug., 1936. 

Sanctions. Sanctions and Italian trade. B. S. K. Bull. of Int. News. May 23, 
1936. 


























. L'industrie italienne et les sanctions. Comte Giuseppe Volpe di Misurata. 
La résistance de l'Italie au blocus économique. Dino Gardini. Les travailleurs de 
l'industrie et les sanctions. Tullio Cianeiti. La lutte du commerce contre les sanc- 
tions. Mario Racheli, Rev. Econ. Int. May, 1936. 
. Sanctions: a retrospect. J. H. F. McEwen. Nat. Rev. Aug., 1936. 
. L'applieation des sanetions contre l'Italie et le droit international. 
Charles Rousseau. Rev. Droit Int. et Légis. Comp. Vol. 17, no. 1, 1936. 

Teaching. The university teaching of international affairs. W. E. C. Harrison. 
Canad. Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci. Aug., 1936. 

Treaties. Le paix des peuples et le respect des traités. Louis Le Fur. Rev. Pol. 
et Parl. July, 1936. 

War and Peace. Projects of world peace. John A. R. Marriott. Quar. Rev. July, 
1936. 











. Capitalism and war. D. W. Brogan. Harper's. July, 1936. 

. The highly moral eauses of war. Lawrence Dennis. Red pacifism. 
Herbert W. Stanley. Am. Mercury. July, Aug., 1936. 

. Poison gas: myth and menace. Edward C. McDowell, Jr. Battleship's 
‘doom. Lord Strabolgi. Current Hist. July, Aug., 1936. 

. The legal meaning of the pact for the renunciation of war. Miroslas 
Gonsiorowski. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., 1936. 

. De laude novae militae. Austin Hopkinson. Nine. Cent. Aug., 1936. 
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. Can capitalism keep the peace? Eustace Seligman and Harry W. Laid- 
ler. Forum. Aug., 1936. 

. The war threat and the world peace conference. Harrison George. 
Communist. Aug., 1936. 

. Militarism in the 18th century. Hans Speier. Social. Research. Aug., 








1936. 





. Aggression: savage and domesticated. Gregory Zilboorg. Atlantic. Sept., 
1936. 





. World peace: an historical footnote. John B. Wolf. Social Science. 
Summer, 1936. 


JURISPRUDENCE 


Books 


Allen, Trevor, Underworld; the biography of Charles Brooks, criminal. Pp. 252. 
London: Newnes. 1936. 

Branson, Edward R. The law of instruction to Juries in civil and criminal cases. 
3d ed. 2 vols. Pp. 666, 1007. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1980. 

Carr, Lowell J. Organizing to reduce delinquency; the Michigan plan for better 
citizenship. Pp. 60. Ann Arbor (Mich.): Mich. Juvenile Delinquency Information 
Service. 1936. 

Eldean, Fred A. How to find the law; a legal reference handbook. ‘Pp. 842. St. 
Paul: West Pub. Co. 1936. 

Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor, eds. Preventing crime; a symposium. Pp. 
520. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill. 1936. 

Harrel, Hansen C. Public arbitration in Athenian law. Pp. 46. (Univ. of Mis- 
gouri Studies, vol. 11, no. 1.) Columbia (Mo.): Univ. of Mo. 1936. 

Herman, Lewis, and Goldberg, Mayer. You may cross-examine! Pp. 194. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 1936. 

Robison, Sophia Moses. Can delinquency be measured? Pp. 303. N. Y.: Columbia 
Univ. Press. 1936. 

Thompson, Sir Basil Howe. The story of Scotland Yard. Pp. 362. Garden City 
(N. Y.): Doubleday. 1936. f 

Warner, Sam B., and Cabot, Henry B. Judges and law reform. Pp. 254. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.): Harvard Univ. Press. 1936. 


Articles 


Comparative Law. Le droit et l’état dans la doctrine nationale-socialiste. M. 
Roger Bonnard. Rev. Droit Pub. et Sci. Pol. Apr.-June, 1936. 
. Jewish jurisprudence and the Jewish court in the middle ages. Moses 
Jung. Jewish Quar. Rev. July, 1936. 
. Mining law reform. John H. Cockburn. Making a will in India. Cornelia 
- Sorabjz. Nine. Cent. July, 1930. 
. Mongol law and Chinese law in the Yuan dynasty. U. A. Riasanovsky. 
Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev. July, 1936. 
. Soviet Jurisprudence and socialism. S. Dobrin. Law Quar. Rev. July, 














: 1936. : 
Conflict of Laws. Heimatrecht oder Domizilrecht. D. M. Kauschansky. Rev. 

Droit Int. Sci. Dip. et Pol. Jan.-Mar., 1936. 

. La convention franco-britannique sur l'effet extraterritorial des juge- 

ments. J. Perroud. Rev. Critique de Droit Int. Apr._June, 1936. 
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Coroner. The report of the departmental committee on coroners: à critical sur- 
vey. Scrutator. Medico-Legal and Crim. Rev. Apr., 1936. 

Crime. Your crime tax. Mitchell Dawson. Atlantic. Aug., 1936. 

Criminal Law. Considerations basic to a new penal code. Alfred L. Gausewilz, 
Wis. Law Rev. Apr., June, 1936. 
. The mental element in crimes at common law. J. W. C. Turner. Cam- 
bridge Law Jour. Vol. 6, no. 1, 1986. 

Criminology. Crime and punishment. Philip Luiz, Jr. Commercial Law Jour. 
July, 1936. 
. The training of the criminologist. George B. Vold. The Polish criminal 
statistics. L. Hersch. The scientific point of view toward the prevention of crime. 
Edgar A. Doll. Jour. Crim. Law and Crim. July-Aug., 1936. 

Delinquency. The boys’ club and juvenile delinquency. Frederic M. Thrasher. 
Am. Jour. Soc. July, 1936. 

Detection. History and administration of the Iowa bureau of criminal investiga- 
tion. R. W. Shea. Ia. Jour. Hist. and Pol. July, 1936. 

. Questions by police officers. C. E. W. Australian Law Jour. June 15, 








1936. 
. Police duties at erime scenes. Don L. Finney. Jour. Crim. Law and Crim. 
July-Aug., 1936. 
. Scientific aids in criminal investigation. F. G. Tryhorn. All about finger- 
prints. H. Battley. Police Jour. July—Sept., 1936. 
. The lesson of Scotland yard. Robert H. Hutchinson. Harper's. Aug., 1936. 

Evidence. Evidence, the jury, and the dead hand. John H. Moore. U. S. Law Rev. 
June, 1936. 
. Science admitted to the bar. Meier Steinbrink. N. Y. State Bar Assoc. 
Bull. June, 1936. 

Judiciary. Jurisdiction of justices of the peace in Pennsylvania over actions for 
personal injury. W. R. Mark. Dickinson Law Rev. May, 1936. 
. Poor man’s court. Harry D. Nims. Forum. July, 1936. 

Jury. Reform of the jury system in Europe: France and other continental coun- 
tries. Francois Gorphe. Jour. Crim. Law and Crim. July-Aug., 1936. 

Law. À course on the introduction to law. Bernard C. Gavit. Am. Law School 
Rev. Apr., 1936. 2 
. À functional analysis of the law relating to restraint of trade. P. J. . 
Kaplan. Bell Yard. May, 1936. 
. What next in American law? Rufus C. Harris. Am. Law School Rev. 
May, 19306. 

Legal Aid. Legal aid work in the United States. Reginald H. Smith and John S. 
Bradway. Monthly Labor Rev. July, 1936. 

Legislation. The concept of legislation. Benjamin Akzin. la. Law Rev. May, 
1936. 























. Expressing social theory in legislation. Joseph P. Chamberlain. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev. June, 1936. 

Parole. Is parole prediction a science? Ray L. Huff. The scientific status of 
parole prediction. F. F. Lane. Jour. Crim. Law and Crim. July-Aug., 1936. 
. Legal Philosophy. Romantisme et droit civil. J. Bonnecase. Rev. Gén. Droit., 
Légis. et Juris. Jan.-Mar., 1936. 
. La notion réaliste et synthétique du fondement du droit. L. Le Fur. 
Rev. de Droit Int. Jan.-Mar., 1936. 
. The place of general concepts in commercial law. Hugh W. Babb. Am. 
Law School Rev. Apr., 1936. 
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. The Jurisprudence of despair. Philip Mechem. Ia. Law Rev. May, 1936. 
——, Law in a dynamic integration. B. H. Levy. Brooklyn Law Rev. May. 
1936. 





. Teoria e prassi del diritto. F. Weyr. La filosofia del diritto di Antonio 
Rosmini. Brune Brunelle. Il diritto e la tecnica. K. Tanaka. 1l problema autonomia- 
eteronomia nel diritto. L. Sulcs. Istituzione e diritto sociale. N. Bobbio. Riv. Int. 
di Filos. del Diritto. May-June, July-Oct., 1936. 
. Methodologie der Theorien des Rechts und der Moral. Otto von Schwei- 
nichen. Archiv óffent. Rechts. Vol. 27, no. 2, 1936. 

Probation. Probation as a treatment of crime. Leo Page. Nine. Cent. Aug., 1936. 

Procedure. Petty criminal appeals. Lester B. Orfield. Boston Univ. Law Rev. 
June, 1936. 
. The proposed federal rules of civil procedure. Charles E. Clark. Analy- 
sis of proposed new federal rules of civil procedure. W. Calvin Chesnut. Am. Bar 
Assoc. Jour. July, Aug., 1936. 

Public Defender. A criticism of the public defender system. W. Scott Stewart. 
John Marshall Law Quar. June, 1936. 

Statutes. The equity and reason of a statute. Frederick J. de Slovére. Cornell Law 
Quar. June, 1936. 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books 


Betiers, Paul V., and Others. Recent federal-city relations. Pp. 145. Wash.: 
U. S. Conference of Mayors. 1936. 

Clarke, John J. The local government of the United Kingdom and the Irish Free 
State. 10th ed. Pp. 837. London: Pitman. 1936. 

Connan, D. M. A history of the public health department in Bermondsey. 
Pp. 237. Bermondsey (Eng.): Pub. Health Dept. 1936. 

Daluege, Kurt. Stellung und Aufgaben der Polizei im dritten Reich. Pp. 20. 
Berlin: Kameradschaftsbund. 1936. 

Folwell, A. Prescott. Sewerage, the designing, construction, and maintaining of 
sewerage systems and sewage treatment plants. llth ed. Pp. 412. N. Y.: Wiley. 
1936. 

Ford, James. Slums and housing, with special reference to New York city, 
history, policy. 2 vols. Pp. 1058. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard Univ. Press. 1936. 

Griffiths, A. B. Municipal capital finance; methods and management. Pp. 240. 
London: Knight. 1936. 

Henderson, W. P. M., and Pay, Francis G., eds. Official South African municipal 
year book, 1935-1936. Pp. 556. Capetown (So. Africa): F. G. Pay. 1936. 

Herrenschmidt. Le problème des petites communes en France. Pp. 164. Paris: 
Libr. gén. droit et juris. 1936. 

Howarth, Margery D. New Hampshire; a study of its cities and towns in relation 
to their physical background. Pp. 54. Concord (N. H.): New Hampshire Found. 
1936. 

Institute of Municipal Law Officers. Municipal rental charges against privately- 
owned utilities. Pp. 20. (Mimeo.) Wash.: Inst. of Munic. Law Officers. 1936. 

Minneapolis Charter Association. The Minneapolis charter plan. Pp. 72. Min- 
neapolis: Minneapolis Charter Assoc. 1936. 

New York State Conference of Mayors. Another way to munieipal chaos; tax 
limitation. Pp. 28. Albany (N. Y.): N. Y. State Conf. of Mayors. 1936. 

Providence Governmental Research Bureau. À consideration of Providence pen- 
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sion funds. Pp. 28. (Lithoprint.) Providence: Providence Govt. Research Bur. 
1935. 

Ripert, Francis. La liberté du commerce et le pouvoir de police du maire. Pp. 
184. Paris: Dalloz. 1936. 

Williams, James M. The six-county police school. Pp. 30. Geneva (N. Y.): 
Hobart College. 1936. 

Woodbury, Coleman, ed. Housing officials’ year book. 2d ed. Pp. 244. Chicago: 
Nat. Assoc. of Housing Officials. 1936. 


Articles 


Accounting. Accounting for “income” municipalities. Ira N. Frisbee. Account- 
ing Rev. June, 1936. 

Airports. Planning the airport of the future. J. H. Polhemus. Commonwealth 
Rev. Mar., 1936. 

China. The local government of China. N. C. Shen. Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. 
Rev. July, 1936. 

Consolidation. Reorganization and consolidation of the units of local govern- 
ment. T. C. Kimbrough and J. J. Lenoir. Mississippi Law Jour. June, 1936. 

County. County government: its function in governmental affairs. F. L. Shull. 
Commonwealth Rev. Mar., 1936. 

Debt. Control of municipal debt. Thomas H. Reed and Others. Nat. Mun. Rev. 
June, 1936. 

Federal Relations. The place of municipal government in the changing Washing- 
ton scene. C. W. Ham. Commonwealth Rev. Mar., 1930. 
. Federal-municipal relations. F. L. Reinhold and M. L. Wallerstein. Nat. 
Mun. Rev. Aug., 1936. 

Finance. A sane financial program for Oregon municipalities. J. K. Carson. 
Commonwealth Rev. Mar., 1936. ' 
. The quest for direct relief funds. L. Lázló Ecker R. Probable effects of 
federal land purchase on local government. R. R. Renne. Nat. Mun. Rev. July, 
1936. | 











. Budgetary and financial methods for the small municipality. R. S. 
Mallon. Municipality. Aug., 1936. 

France. The government of Saint-Brieue. J. Nevo. Local Govt. Admin. June, 
1936. 





. La circulation dans Paris; comment l’améliorer. Charles Sée. Rev. Pol, 
et Parl. July, 1936. 

Metropolitan Areas. Redefining the metropolitan area. Albert Lepawsky. Nat. 
Mun. Rev. July, 1936. 

Municipal Government. The relation of education to good municipal govern- 
ment. F. M. Hunter. Commonwealth Rev. Mar., 1986. 

Municipal Law. The validity of municipal by-laws. S. Kovaisky. So. African 
Law Jour. May, 1936. 

Personnel. The university graduate in local government in the United States. 
Glen Leet. Local Govt. Admin. June, 1936. 
. The pressure for local spoils. Richard C. Spencer. Nat. Mun. Rev. Aug., 





1936. . 

Police. The changing position of police in American government. William 
Anderson. Minn. Municipalities. Aug., 1936. 

Sanitation. History, progress, and problemsof stream pollution in Oregon. Fred 
Merryfield. Treatment of municipal sewage in Oregon. C. E. Green. Some legal as- 
pects of stream pollution. J. C. Veatch. Commonwealth Rev. Mar., 1936. 
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State Control. Effects of the depression on state-local relations. H. P. Jones. 
Nat. Mun. Rev. Aug., 1936. 

Water. Operating statistics of Wisconsin water departments, 1933, 1934, and 
1985. E. W. Moke. Jour. Land & Pub. Util. Econ. Aug., 1936. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Books 


Angell, James W. The behavior of money: exploratory studies. Pp. 221. Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill. 1936. 

Association for Education in Citizenship. Bibliography ‘of social studies: a list 
of books for schools and adults. Pp. 128. London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1936. 

Belloc, Hilaire. The restoration of property. Pp. 144. N. Y.: Sheed & Ward. 
1936. 

Benard, Georges. Corupteurs et assassins. Pp. 128. Paris: Rivarol. 1936. 

Brainerd, Dudley S., and Zeleny, Leslie D. Problems of our times. Vol. 2: Eco- 
nomic and social planning. Pp. 366. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill. 1936. 

Browder, Earl. Democracy of fascism. Pp. 47. N. Y.: Workers’ Library Pubs. 
1936. 

Bruno, Frank J. The theory of social work. Pp. 657. London: Heath, 1936. 

Cassel, Gustav. The downfall of the gold standard. Pp. 270. N. Y.: Oxford. 1936. 

Civies as it should be taught. Pp. 16. N. Y.: Nat. Self Govt. Com. 1936. 

Clark, John M. Preface to social economies. Pp. 456. N. Y.: Farrar & Rinehart. 
1936. 

Clymer, Virgil H., comp. Some ideas about an economic bill of rights, money 
taxes, and other things. Pp. 43. Syracuse (N. Y.): Compiler. 1936. 

Coughlin, Charles E. Money! Questions and answers. Pp. 188. Royal Oak 
(Mich.): Nat. Union for Social Justice. 1986. 

Dapprich, Gerhard. Die Autarkie des Aristotles und der totale Stat. Pp. 29. 
Quakenbrück: Kleinert. 1936. 

Eaton, Benjamin M. Revising our economic system. Pp. 37. St. Cloud (Fla.): 
Author. 1936. 

Einzig, Paul. Monetary reform in theory and practice. Pp. 359. London: K. 
Paul. 1936. 

Fourgeaud, André. L’homme devant le capitalisme. Paris: Payot. 1936. 

Grandin, A. Bibliographie générale des sciences juridiques, politiques, éco- 
nomiques, et sociales. 9° supp., 1935. Pp. 216. Paris: Sirey. 1936. 

Guest, George. The march of civilization. Pp. 249. London: Bell. 1936. 
_ Gurnee, Herbert. Elements of social psychology. Pp. 478. N. Y.: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. 1936. 

Hamton, Vernon B. Reorganizing the social studies; an educational survey. 
Pp. 70. Stapleton (N. Y.): John Willig Press. 1936. 

Hardy, Charles O. Is there enough gold? Pp. 212. Wash.: Brookings Inst. 1936. 

Headicar, Bertie M. The library of the future. Pp. 122. N. Y.: H. W. Wilson. 
1936. 

Henri, Comte de Paris. Essai sur le gouvernement de demain. Pp. 300. Paris: 
Flammarion Fils. 1936. 

Higher education and society; a symposium. Pp. 329. Norman (Okla.): Univ. of 
Okla. Press. 1936. 

Hill, David S. The libraries of Washington. Pp. 312. Chicago: Am. Library 
Assoc. 1936. 
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Holmes, S. J. Human genetics and its social import. Pp. 483. London: MeGraw- 
Hill. 1936. 

Hornbostel, Henri. Le drame monétaire. Pp. 272. Poitiers: Mansay. 1936. 

Hutton, Graham, ed. The burden of plenty? Pp. 158. N. Y.: Adelphi Co. 1936. 

International bibliography of historical sciences, 1931. Pp. 564. N. Y.: H. W. 
Wilson. 1936. 

Johnson, Charles S. A preface to racial understanding. Pp. 215. N. Y.: Friend- 
ship Press. 1936. 

Jones, Vernon A. Character and citizenship training in the public school. Pp. 
415. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1936. 

Keller, Adolph. Church and state on the European continent. Pp. 382. London: 
Epworth Press. 1986. | 

Kuczynski, Robert E. Population movements; three public lectures. Pp. 121. 
London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1936. 

Kuhlman, A. F., ed. Public documents; papers presented at the 1985 conference 
of the American Library Association. Pp. 220. Chicago: Am. Library Assoc. 1936. 

La Pierre, Richard T., and Farnsworth, Paul R. Social psychology. Pp. 516. 
N. Y.: McGraw-Hill. 1936. 

Leys, M. D. R. Men, money, and markets. Pp. 258. London: Cobden-Sanderson. 
1936. 
| Ludwig, Emil. Defender of democracy. Pp. 324. London: Nicholson & Watson. 
1936. 

Lyon, Leverett S., and Abramson, Victor. The economics of open price systems. 
Pp. 165. Wash.: Brookings Inst. 1936. 

McGonigle, G. C. M., and Kirby, J. Poverty and public health. Pp. 278. London: 
Gollancz. 1936. , 

Mathews, Basil. Shaping the future; study in world revolution. Pp. 160. London: 
Student Christian Movement. 1936. 

Morrison, Herbert. An easy outline of modern socialism. Pp. 29. N. Y.: Rand 
School Press. 1936. 

Mosca, G. Histoire des doctrines politiques. Pp. 386. Paris: Payot. 1936. 

Mournier, Emmanuel. De la propriété capitaliste à la propriété humaine. Pp. 
138. Paris: Desclee de Brouwer et Cie. 1936. 

Newfang, Oscar. Economic welfare. Pp. 193. N. Y.: Barnes & Noble. 1986. 

O'Sullivan, Frank D. The poison pen of Jersey. Pp. 301. Chicago: O'Sullivan 
Pub. House. 1935. 

Payne, George H. The fourth estate and radio, and other addresses. Pp. 111. 
Boston: Microphone Press. 1936. 

Pierron, J. La théorie du salaire chez les socialistes français. Pp. 268. Paris: 
Sirey. 1936. 

Pirou, G. La crise du capitalisme. Pp. 200. Paris: Sirey. 1936. 

Poole, DeWitt Clinton. Publie opinion. Pp. 18. (Alumni lectures.) Princeton 
(N. J.): Princeton Univ., Univ. Extension. 1986. 

Record, George L. How to abolish poverty. Pp. 201. Jersey City: Geo. L. Record 
Memorial Assoc. 1936. 

Relton, H. Maurice. Church and state. Pp. 141. London. P. Allan. 1936. 

Ross, Connor D. The sphere of individualism. Pp. 130. Boston: Meador. 1936. 

Sawyer, Rollin A., comp. Social credit; a reading list. Pp. 10. N. Y.: N. Y. Pub. 
Library. 1936. 

Schwarz, Erich. Freiheit und Staatsomnipotenz in Rousseaus Contrat Social. 
Pp. 106. Schramberg: Gatzer & Hahn. 1936. 

Scott, George R. À history of prostitution. Pp. 239. N. Y.: Greenberg. 1936. 
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Semichon, Roger. Les idées sociales et politiques de La-Tour-du-Pin. Pp. 232. 
Paris: G. Beauchesne et fils. 1936. 

Spahr, Walter E. Economic principles and problems. 3d ed. 2 vols. Pp. 872, 732. 
N. Y.: Farrar & Rinehart. 1936. 

Taft, Donald R. Human migration; a study of international movements. Pp. 
616. N. Y.: Ronald. 1936. 

Teeter, Louise. The dramatic use of Hobbes’ political ideas; a chapter from 
political themes in restoration tragedy. Pp. 34. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1936. 

Timmermans, Rudolf. Studien über Begriffe und Formen des Volkstaats. Pp. 
56. Berlin: Fáhrmann-Druckeri. 1936. 

Townsend, H. Religion, revolution, and democracy. Pp. 88. London: Kingsgate 
Press. 1936. 

Ware, Caroline F., and Means, Gardiner C. The modern economy in action. 
Pp. 255. N. Y.: Harcourt. 1936. 


Articles 


Adam Smith. Adam Smith, radical. Howard Bowen. Social Science. Summer, 
1936. 
Bilan. Un philosopheconseiller d’état sous la restauration: Maine de Bilan. André 
Lacroix. Rev. Pol. et Parl. July, 1936. 
Capitalism. Popular opinion and our acquisitive economy. Joseph K. Hart. 
Scribner’s. July, 1936. 
. The psychology of the profit motive. Edward L. Thorndike. Harper's. 
Sept., 1930. 
. America and the coming order. S. N. Nulle. Am. Rev. Summer, 1936. 
Church and State. The dilemma of church and state. A. L. Rowse. Pol. Quar. 
July-Sept., 1936. 
Civil Rights. The reds and civil rights. H. L. Mencken. Am. Mercury. July, 1936. 
Conservativism. À conservative speaks. George E. Sokolsky. Atlantic. Aug., 1936. 
Coóperation. Consumers go into business. Avis D. Carlson. Harper's. Aug., 1936. 
Democracy. The so-called scientific method and its rôle as a process in de- 
mocracy. Edgar J. Witzemann. Scientific Mo. Aug., 1936. 
. The foundations of democracy. Frank L. Owsley. Southern Rev. Spring, 











1936. 

Depression. La crise économique mondiale et la politique de récuperation. 
À. de Lima Campos. Rev. Econ. Int. June, 1936. 

Dictatorship. The dictatorship of Napoleon the First. Karl Loewenstein. So. 
Atlan. Quar. July, 1936. 
. Dictator’s testament: Napoleon before Elba. Armand de Caulaincourt. 
Atlantic. Sept., 1936. | 
. Crisis government: 1936 model. Lindsay Rogers. Fascism: nemesis of 
civilization. Frederick L. Schuman. Southern Rev. Spring, Summer, 1936. 

Education. Education and the social problem. George S. Counts. Southern Rev. 
Autumn, 1935. 

Government and Business. Thefusion of government and business. J. A. Corry. 
Canad. Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci. Aug., 1936. 

Leadership. The recruitment of the nation’s leaders. Æ. L. Clarke. Sociol. Rev. 
July, 1986. 
. Sociological research and political leadership. C. W. Topping. Sociol. 
and Soc. Research. July—Aug., 1936. 
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Liberalism. A traditionist looks at liberalism. Allen Tate. Southern Rev. Spring, 
1936. 





. Path for liberals. Nathaniel Peffer. Scribner’s. Aug., 1936. 

Money. A painful lesson in silver diplomacy. Jeannette P. Nichols. So. Atlan. 
Quar. July, 1936. 

More. Social theories of St. Thomas More. Richard O'Sullivan. Dublin Rev. 
July—Sept., 1936. 

Nature of State. L’actualité du problème de l'état. Roland Maspétiol. Rev. Pol. 
et Parl. July, 1986. 
. Gegenstand und Verfahren der Gesellschaftslehre. Wilhelm Andreae. 
Zeit. f. gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Vol. 96, no. 3, 1936. 
. Der Staat und die nationale Gesamtordnung: ein beitrag zum Legiti- 
mations problem des Staates. Gerhard Havesiadi. Archiv des öffent. Rechts. Vol. 
27, no. 2, 19386. | 

Negro. The negro in politics. John G. Van Deusen. Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
the negro. Mercer Cook. Jour. of Negro Hist. July, 1936. 

Opinion. Words without musing. W. L. Wiener. Current Hist. July, 1936. 
. What frame of reference, please? T. Swann Harding. So. Atlan. Quar. 
July, 1936. 

Pareto. The sociology of Pareto. Morris Ginsberg. Sociol. Rev. July, 1936. 

Patent. A survey of the principal national patent systems from the historical and 
comparative points of view. George von Gehr. John Marshall Law Quar. Mar., 
June, 1936. 

Planning. The pleasures of a planned society. Clyde William Phelps. Experi- 
mentalism in social planning. Guy V. Price. Social Science. Summer, 1936. 
. Highlights of planning in the Pacific northwest. M. N. Dana. Save 
Oregon scenery. E. W. Sawyer. Commonwealth Rev. Mar., 1936. 
. Le plan de “Nouvel Age.” G. Lévy. Jour. des Économistes. May-June, 

















1936. 





. Économie agricole dirigée. C. V. Dietze. Rev. Econ. Int. June, 1936. 
. Regional planning with reference to the southeast. Rupert B. Vance. 
So. Econ. Jour. July, 1936. 

Popular Action. The people's front strikes from the shoulder. France goes for- 
ward with the people's front. V. J. Jerome. Communist. July, Aug., 1936. 

Press. The Lindbergh case: a study of human interest and politics. Helen M. 
Hughes. Am. Jour. Soc. July, 1936. 
. The responsibility of the press in a democracy. George Fort Milton. 
Am. Pol. Sei. Rev. Aug., 1986. 

Research. À note on procedure in the planning of research. Donald Young. 
Am. Jour. Soc. July, 1936. 
. Staat Forschung und Erfinder. Hans Thieme. Zeit. f. gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft. Vol. 96, no. 8, 1930. : 

Revolution. Revolution: a good old American custom. William A. Russ, Jr. 
Social Science. Summer, 1936. 

Social Change. Stationary and changing societies. W. F. Ogburn. Am. Jour. Soc. 
July, 1936. 

Socialism. Socialism, planning, and the business cycle. Wilhelm Répke, Jour. 
Pol. Econ. June, 1936. 
. l'avènement et les débuts d'un gouvernement marxiste. Edouard 
Payen. Jour. des Economistes. May-June, 1936. 

Social Sciences. Professor Toynbee. G. F. Hudson. Criterion. Apr., 1936. 
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. The trend of economies. V. W. Bladen. Dalhousie Rev. July, 1936. 
Sovereignty. La souveraineté nationale. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. Rev. Pol. et Parl. 
July, 1936. 
. Towards the sociology of sovereignty. Benjamin Handler. Canadian 
Jour. Econ. and Pol. Sci. Aug., 1936. 
Symbols. The ghost of Jefferson. D. W. Brogan. Fortnightly. July, 1936. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
Law Library, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Commerce Department 


Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. Copyright protection throughout the 
world, by Leo G. Koepfle. Part 1: International régime; part 2: the British Em- 
pire. Washington: Govt. Pig. Off., 1936. (Processed from typewritten manu- 
script.) 


Congress 


House of representatives. Cannon’s precedents of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, including references to provisions of the Constitution, the 
laws, and decisions of the United States Senate, by Clarence Cannon. Washing- 
ton: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1985. 3v. (Binding reads ‘‘Hinds’ precedents," v. 6-8, and 
bears the date 1936. This is a continuation of the famous Hinds’ precedents.) 

Old age pension plans, Select committee to investigate. Old-age pension 
plans and organizations, hearings, 74th Congress, 2d session, pursuant to H. Res. 
448 ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Of., 1936. pt. 1, 332 p. 

——— ———— Ways and means committee. Secret Service reorganization act, hearings, 
74th Congress, 2d session, on H. R. 11452... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1936. 102 p. 

Senate. Education and labor committee. Social insurance, hearings, 74th Cong. 2d 
session, on S. 3475, for establishing of nation-wide system of social insurance. 
Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1936. 177 p. 

Violations of free speech and assembly and interference with rights of 
labor, hearings, 74th Congress, 2d session, on S. Res. 266, to investigate viola- 
tions of right of free speech and assembly and interference with right of labor to 
organize and bargain collectively. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1936. 344 p. 

Foreign relations commiitee. London naval treaty, 1986, hearing, 74th 
Congress, 2d session, relative to treaty for limitation of naval armament and ex- 
change of information concerning naval construction, with protocol of signature 
and additional protocol, signed in London, Mar. 25, 1986... Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1936. 64 p. 

Neutrality, hearings, 74th Congress, 2d session, on S. 3474, providing 
for prohibition of export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to bel- 
ligerent countries, restriction of other exports... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1936. 302 p. 

Lobbying activities, Special committee io investigate. Investigation of lobbying 
activities, hearings, 74th Congress, 2d session, pursuant to S. Res. 165 and S. 
Res. 184... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1936. pt. 6, 1881. 209 p. 
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District of Columbia 
United States court of appeals. Unconstitutionality of emergency relief appropria- 
tion act of 1935, opinion of United States Court of Appeals for District of Colum- 
bia in case of township of Franklin in county of Somerset (N. J.), Matthew 
Suydam et al. v. Rexford G. Tugwell, administrator, Resettlement Administra- 
tion, et al., involving constitutionality of emergency relief appropriation act of 
1986. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1936. 26 p. (S. Doc. 242, 74th Cong., 2d sess.) 


Justice Department 
Constitutionality of bituminous coal conservation act of 1935, argument of John 
Dickinson, assistant attorney-general, before Supreme Court in behalf of Govern- 
ment officer defendants in case of Carter v. Carter Coal Co., Helvering, et al., 
March 12, 1936, in support of constitutionality of bituminous eoal conservation 
act of 1985; presented by Mr. Guffey. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1936. 42 p. 
(S. Doc. 197, 74th Cong., 2d sess.) 


Library of Congress 
Bibliography division. Executive departments. List of recent references on re- 
organization of executive departments; compiled by Florence S. Hellman. .. 
Washington, 1936. 46 p. (processed from typewritten manuscript.) 

Permanent court of international justice, references supplementing 
previous lists; comp. by Florence S. Hellman ... Washington, 1936. 9 p. (proc- 
essed from typewritten manuscript.) 

St. Lawrence navigation and power project, list of references (supple- 
menting mimeographed list, Aug. 30, 1932); comp. by Ann Duncan Brown. 
Washington, 1936. 16 p. (processed from typewritten manuscript.) 


State Department 

Education and international relations, address by Francis B. Sayre, assistant 
secretary of state, at University of Chattanooga... Washington: Govt. Ptg. 
Office, 1986. 14 p. (Pub. 873.) 

International traffic in arms, laws and regulations administered by secretary of 
state governing international traffic in arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war and other munitions of war. 3d edition. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1936. 
28 p. (Pub. 867.) 


Works Progress Administration 
Report on the works program. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1986. 106 p. (In- 
teresting in this connection because containing the complete statutory and physi- 
cal set-up of the W. P. A.) 


STATE AND TERRITORIAL 


KANSAS 
Legislative council. Special judicial committee report (and supplementary pages) 
on the power of the legislature to enact legislation in conformity with federal 
social security act and the Kansas constitution. Topeka, 1936. 2 nos. (mimeo.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Special commission on city and town pensions. Report... Boston, 1936. 89 p. 
(House doc. no. 1501.) 

_ Special commission on investigation of the judicial system. Report. Boston, 1936. 

. 3 108 p. (House doc. no. 1750.) 
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MISSOURI 
University of Missouri, Columbia. Public arbitration in Athenian law, by Hansen 
Carmine Harrell. Columbia, 1936. 42 p. (University of Missouri studies, v. 11, 
no. 1.) 

NEW JERSEY 
Emergency relief administration. Laws and legal procedure. A handbook for the 
social worker. Trenton, 1935. 208 p. 

NEW YORK 
Commission on state aid to municipal subdivisions. Report. Albany, 1936. 307 p. 
(Legislative doc. 1936, no. 58.) 

: Department of State. The constitution of the state of New York as proposed by 
the constitutional convention, Sept. 20, 1894, at Albany, New York, and adopted 
by the people of the state November 6, 1894, as amended and in force January 1, 
1936. Albany, 1936. 85-235 p. 

OKLAHOMA 
State planning board. A compendium of maps and charts pertaining to state 
planning in Oklahoma, April, 1936. Oklahoma City, 1936. 182 p. (mim.) maps. 
OREGON 
University of Oregon, Eugene. Bureau of municipal research and service. Compar- 
ative tax rates in Oregon cities. Eugene, 1936. 19 p. (mim.) 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


National assembly. Primera asamblea nacional. Reglamento de la Asamblea 
nacional y constituciôn de Filipinas. Manila, 1935. 172 p. (English and Spanish 
text.) | 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 


AUSTRIA 


Hous, Hof, und Staats Archiv. Inventare Osterreichisches staatliches archive. 
v. 9, heft 5. Vienna, 1936. 


BRAZIL 


Assembléa nacional constituente. Annaes. Rio de Janeiro, Imp. Nac., 1935-36. 
8 v. (It is difficult to see how any serious student of the present government in 
Brazil can work without these volumes, which record the preparatory sessions of 
the constituent assembly, and the work of the first 81 sessions, from November 
16, 1933, to February 27, 1934. In the course of the debates and consequent ac- 
tions, a picture of the present government set-up and its reasons is given.) 


COLOMBIA 


Comision especial de reformas constitucionales. Actas... que estudio el pri- 
mer proyecto de acto legislativo . . . Bogotá, 1936. 

Relaciones exteriores, Ministerio del. Monografias. (No. 2 was published in 
1936.) 


PRANCE 


Affaires étrangéres, Ministére des. La république Frangaise au plan de paix al- 
lemand. Textes du mémorandum et du plan Frangais. Paris, 1936. 
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MEXICO 
Ministry of foreign relations. The Mexican government in the presence of social 
and economic problems... Mexico City, 1936. 38 p. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Steps taken by the Pan American Union in fulfillment of the conventions and 
resolutions adopted at the Seventh International Conference of American States 
(Montevideo, December 3-26, 1933.) Report submitted to the members of the 
governing board by the Director General, June 30, 1936. Washington, Pan 
American Union, 1936. 29 p. (min.) 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Report of the committee appointed to study the composition of the council. 
Geneva, 1936. 5 p. v. Legal. 1936. v. 3. 
-The following publications relate to the Italo-Ethiopian dispute: 
Official Journal, 17th year, no. 4 (part II); Special supplement no. 118. VII. 
Political. 1936. 4-7. 
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Just published 





English Constitutional 


Documents Since 1832 


Compiled and Edited by | 
EUGENE MORROW VIOLETTE 


Professor of European History, 


Louisiana State University 


This volume, designed to supplement the well known source 
book, Select Documents of English Constitutional. History, 
compiled by Adams and Stephens, contains documents on all 
aspects of English central government from 1832 to the 
present. The period 1832-1885 overlaps the Adams and 
Stephens volume in time, but there is little duplication of 
material in the present volume. Most of the documents per- 
tain to the past fifty years. Nothing of any importance to the 
history of the central government, its structure and functions, 
has been omitted for this period. The first single volume to 
contain this material, it should be most useful to students of 


English government and history. $2.00 





The Macmillan Company : New York 





Important New McGraw-Hill Books 





Williams AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


By BENJAMIN H. Wituiams, University of Pittsburgh. 517 pages, $4.00 


"A timely book for those who want to think realistically about foreign affairs.”—CuarLes A. BEARD 


“It has three qualities which mark it as outstanding: First, it is completely up-to-date, containing com- 
prehensive, fully adequate material of current value. Second, it is unusually well documented. Every 
important statement is supported by instances which sparkle with live interest. Third, it is written in 
unusually attractive style. There is not a dull page in the book. By an admirable condensation of vital 
data the reader is made to feel the importance of each issue presented.”—JAMEs T. Younc, University of 
Pennsylvania 


“The author displays a wide familiarity with the literature of the subject, and has produced a highly 
useful and most up-to-date treatise covering the general field."—JouwN M. Matuews, University of 


Illinois, in the American Journal of International Law 


Wilson s ELEMENTS OF MODERN POLITICS 


By Francis GRAHAM WILSON, University of 
Washington. 716 pages, $4.00 


"Professor Wilson's readable but thorough book is, I be- 
lieve, the only satisfactory and adequate treatment in this 
important field. It draws upon an astonishing range of learn- 
ing and should be of equal value in introducing the student 
to the fundamental problems of political science, or in 
enabling him to systematize and correlate the factual ma- 
terials which he has gained from the study of government." 
— Professor LAWRENCE Preuss, University of Michigan 


“I believe that the book meets a very urgent teaching need, 
since there is no other satisfactory text covering the same 
ground available in English. The book is an admirable pres- 
entation of genuinely important problems of political theory 
in a style which is at once thoroughly scholarly and thorough- 
ly readable."—Professor Joun D. Lewis, Oberlin College 


“T have gone over this book very carefully and I am sure that 
the author has made a splendid analysis of the problems of 
government as they present themselves today. The book is 
well organized and well written."—Professor DANIL B. 
CARROLL, University of Vermont 





Lasswell' s POLITICS: 
Who Gets What, When, How 


By Hanorp D. LAsswELL, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Whittlesey House 
Publication. 264 pages, $2.50. 


Discusses the real factors controlling 
party shifts and transformations, and 
clarifies the working of those forces 
which directly affect all of us but 
which seem, especially today, almost 
too complex to understand. Answers 
such questions as: What personalities 
succeed in politics? What skills do 
politicians need? How do leaders win 
loyalty? How do leaders handle vio- 
lence? What leaders survive depres- 
sion and recovery? 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


Facts Exist... 


An immense amount of research in the social sciences has been carried 
forward over a period of years both by the leading research organizations 
and by the more important universities. These agencies have already per- 
formed a fundamental service in the accumulation of data, the development 
of hypotheses, and the formulation of ideas. 


Citizens, The Agents of Public Opinion, Want Facts... 


The problem remains of discovering how to make a satisfactory transfer of 
the results of research from the experts who have collected the facts to the 


citizens who are in a position to make effective use of the facts. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets Represent One Contribution to 
The Solution of This Problem... 


They are accurate digests of authoritative research studies on contemporary 
problems. This series of pamphlets is the only series in which pamphlets are 


derived wherever possible from the long time studies of leading research 


organizations. 
PAMPHLETS PUBLISHED 
ÍNCOME AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS CREDIT FOR CONSUMERS 
(Brookings Institution). (Report on Consumer Credit of the 
State of Massachusetts and other 
LABOR AND THE NEW DEAL available data). 
(Twentieth Century Fund). THE SouTH’s PLACE IN THE NATION 
(Southern Regional Committee, So- 
Our GOVERNMENT—FOR SPOILS OR cial Science Research Council). 
SERVICE? 
(Institute of Public Administra- THE SUPREME COURT AND THE Con- 
tion) ; STITUTION . 
(A description of different views). 
SECURITY OR THE DOLE? THIS QUESTION OF RELIEF 
(A summary of available data). (A summary of available data). 


Other Pamphlets will Appear at Regular Intervals 


Subscription to Series of 12, $1.00 
Especially low quantity rates on request 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
1091 NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Published in August e |} 


W. BROOKE GRAVES’S 
AMERICAN 
STATE 
GOVERNMENT 


A comprehensive, well-written account of our 
state governments as going concerns. 


Noteworthy in its emphasis upon fundamental principles 
and problems and for the attention paid to topics of such 
present importance as the growing tendency towards 
centralization, interstate relations, and judicial and legal 


problems. 842 pages. Price $4.00 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


The Public Opinion Quarterly 


Published by School of Public Affairs, DEWirr CriwroN Poors, Editor 
Princeton University Harwoop L. Cuns, Managing 
Editor 


Associate Editors 


E. PENDLETON HERRING, Harvard Harozp D. LasswELL, Chicago 
HADLEY CANTRIL, Princeton O. W. RIEGEL, Washington and Lee 


“A. scholarly meeting-ground for all those interested in how public 
opinion generates, how it is composed, how it is influenced, and how 
it may be measured.” 
Each issue will include: 
(1) Leading articles 
(2) Special departments dealing with Technical Research, Govern- 
ment Public Relations, Organized Groups, Promotion 

(3) Book Reviews ' 

(4) Comprehensive, annotated bibliography 


Subscription, $4 yearly. Address Managing Editor, THE PUBLIC 
OPINION QUARTERLY, Princeton, New Jersey. 





Important Aid to Research 





STUDENT’S GUIDE 
TO MATERIALS IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Prepared by 
LAVERNE BURCHFIELD, Ph.D. 


Under the Direction of the 
Sub-Committee on Research of the Committee 
on Policy of the American Political 
Science Association 


An invaluable annotated bibliography of the most up-to-date and important. 
writings in the field of political science, published here or abroad, The bibliography 
contains 27 chapters, each devoted to the available publications in a special or 
related phase of political science. It includes source materials, finding devices, 
special bibliographies, and general reference works, carefully classified according 
to subject matter. Date and place of publication, and other essential descriptive 


‘information are given with each title. $3.00 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


I specialize in the search for and quotation of desired 


books. All possible speed, best possible prices; no obli- 


gation. A stock of scholarly books on hand. Publica- 
tions of the learned societies available. Most current 


books, wherever published, 10% off list. 


EUGENE THUMIM 


245 Fort Washington Avenue 
New York City (WA-7-2487) 
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American Foreign Relations: Conduct : ` 
and Policies 

By John Mabry Mathews 
“Royal 8vo, 700 pages ..... error. $4.00 


American Parties and Elections 


By Edward McChesney Sait - 
° Royal $vo, 608 pages ......,..... . 93.75 


A Constitutional History of the United States 

Student's Edition 

By Andrew C. McLaughlin . 

Royal 8vo, 833 pages ............. 0 
County Government and Administration 

By John A. Fairlie and Charles _ 

M. Kneier 

Royal 8vo, 585 Pages ........,....94.00 
Po E Din of American Political 

"i Thought: A Documentary History 

| By J. Mark Jacobson  * | 
ied Royal 8vo, 723 pages ..,.....:..... $5.00 


Essentials of American TNR 


Second Edition 
By Frederic À. Ogg and P. Orman Ray 


Royal 8vo, 681 pages $3.00 


ier History of Americán Political Thought 


‘By Raymond G. Gettell | 
Royal 8vo, 633 pages ......... e $4.00 


History of Political Thought 


* By Rayinond G. Gettell 


& o " Royal 8vo, 511 pages ....,..... Se 293.79 


International Law 
Sécond Edition 
By Charles G. Fenwick 
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lutioducioh to American Government 


Fifth Edition 
By Frederic A. Ogg and 
P. Orman ‘Ray . 


Royal 8yo, 923 pages .............. $3.75 
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35 Ve 32nd Street 
New York e ` t. 


Royal BVO, 625 pages ...,...,...... $4.00 


| Léon to American Government: 


The National Government 
Fifth Edition 
By Frederic A. Ogg and P. Orman Bay 
Royal 8vo, 661 pages ..,....,,.....,.83.25 


Introduction to the Study of International | 


Organization 


.Fourth Edition 
By Pitman B. Potter 
Royal 8vo, 645 pages be eee en gee e B00 


Re D to World Politics 
. By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


Royal 8yo, 595 pages, maps ....... i$ 00 | 


Japanese Government and Politics: - 
By Harold S. Quigley 


Royal 8vo, 442 pages NENNEN T. 


Latin America and the United States 


Second Edition 
By Graham H. Stuart 
Royal 8vo, 465 pages, maps ... 


Legislative Processes; National and State 


By Joseph P. Chamberlain 
Royal 8vo, 369 pages RES 75 


Municipal Government in the United States 


. Revised Edition 
By Thomas H. Reed 


Royal 8vo, 395 pages $8 50 Tn 
Practice of Municipal Administration oe i. x 

By Lent D. Upson | zs M 

Royal 8vo, 588 pages ......:.......,.94.00 | 


Recent Political Thought 


By Francis W. Coker 
Royal 8vo, 574 pages ...... —" 
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. State Government 


Revised Edition 
By Walter F. Dodd 
Royal 8vo, 578 pages ....,.,..,..,...93.75 


Theories of International Relations : 


By Frank M. Russell 
Royal 8vo, 651 pages NET" 
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